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BIBTOBT. 

Tbb stody of history is at present the order of the 

day. Formerly, abstraction and the faculty of imagi- 
nation reigned in theology, philosophy, and poetry; 
but these have now given way to experimental knowl- 
edge. People had deserted the terra firma of reality^ 
to Ibe in heavent on dreamy intellectaal heights. In the 
apparition land of the poetio art ; now, when they ha?e 
begun to feel the unsatisfying character of this unreal 
life, or rather when we have been so rudely frightened 
from our. dreams, by the terrors of the French revo- 
lution and Napoleon's stormy career, we have been 
compelled, against our will, to learn the valae of 
what exists, and the worthlessness of what is only ima- 
gined — we would wholly and gladly return to practical 
life. But the German is still condemned to do nothing 
but think and write. His longing for action is only 
shown by the fact that he studies the actions of the 
past — that he stadiea history with a zeal before 
unknown. 

Add to this, that nearly all the other muses have 
outlived their time. There is no longer a fresh 
'mpulae, either in theology or philosophy ; and poetry^ 
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CTcn, 18 sofoing from surfeit Unsatisfied with these 

appearances of the present, we go back to the past, 
in all the sciences and arts, and study them histori- 
cally, in order to discover again somewhat better, or 
to console onrseWeSi by an exact knowledge of every 
thing, for being incapable of enthusiasm for any thing. 

Hence our immeasnrable historical literature^ 
hence the thousands of works in which we have drawn 
universal history, the history of particular ages, nations, 
countries, or persons, of states, of religions, of manners, 
of sciences and arts, like an almost boundless panorama 
within the sphere of out observation. Hence in poelryy 
also, the predominathig historical tendency, the pro- 
digious quantity of historical novels and tragedies. 

Although such a lively movement towards historical 
investigation could come only from abroad, by the 
spirit of the age, and by the tendency of a whole 
people, yet the carrying it forward was, and always 
is, first in die bands of the professional literati ; and 
hence this study is still involved in all the chaos of 
scholastic faults, and has by no means raised itself 
from an affair of scholastic pedantry to the object 
of ' a free and elevated national vgmu 

Before the school had attained to a principle of 
criticism, it started from the point of polykistmy. It 
collected only historical information, and heaped it 
up mountain high. Writers devoted collections, in 
many folio and quarto volumes, not only to the history 
of a great nation, but even to the history of the 
pettiest princes and noble families. They wrote monr 
Ureas commentaries on the genealogy, not only of 
the princes, but even of the ordinary nobility aiid city 
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for their lords. The works were properly mere a|K 
pendages to the dedication. As yet they had no idea 
of a public which enjoys and Jadges historical work«f 
they could hare no idea itf Ibr as .yet there was no 
anch paUic Only thefamiKeSy the offieiil successors, 
the native place, interested themselTes in the long^ 
winded erudition of those historiographers in bag wigs. 
Besides the valuable collections of old historical w orks, 
— besides a few useful histories of the empire, and 
ftrat esseys tewwds geoeval views in history,^ nottet^ 
Ind yel been furnished adapted to escitei a general 
interest; and although a particular history of a sup»> 
rior character appeared here and there, yet it was 
physically impossible to found an historical culture of 
the nation on the reading of local histories, so innu* 
neraUcy corpulent, and so swelled out with the most 
nseleas detaila. Umpures most irst arise,, and particiiF' 
larly eriUcs, to separate the wheat §tom the chaff. 

For this isolation of historical detaSs, in the ubso* 
lute want of broad general views, the school certainly 
was not in the outset to blame, but the unhappy 
division of Qmtmj into roanj amall states. Bitt the 
school ie esposed to the just reproach of having 
cherished the evil spirit of disunion and private jeat> 
ousy, of political pettiness and Little Pedlingtonism^ 

* [Krakwinkeleiy in the original. The allusion is to KrOilwm' 

kel, the scene of one of Kotzebue'a comedies, in which the nar- 
row spirit of the inhabitants of small towns is ridiculed. I have 
substituted the word in the text, deriving it from Mr. Poole's 
witty and excellent little work,, called Little Fedlington." 

A* 
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in the verj bosom of our great natioa^ and ddiberateljr 
too, from a base aenrility, ereii when a better spirit had 
long been awakened. Very recently, since the appear- 
ance of Johannes Miiller's history of Switzerland, the 
Bavarian history of Zschokke, and so forth, those spe- 
cial histories have first, properly speaking, come into 
fiuhion, in which not only single branches of the Ger* 
man stoek, but even portions of one branch aceiden> 
tally torn asunder or cobbled together, have been pro- 
claimed as primeval and independent nations. These 
miserable historians affected not to perceive a collective 
character of the German nation ; but the Ikaits of 
nationality consist, in their view, in the whimsical lines 
which the feudal tenure and family inheritance have 
drawn directly through those of the same nation, and 
in dehance of national peculiarities. This kind of pe- 
dantry and this provincial spirit, which is a traitor to 
patriotism, reigned, with'^a certain mnveUf down to the 
middle of the last century. So long there was, properly 
speaking, no principle of criticism among us, and 
learned men thought they had done the best they could, 
if they followed the old custom, and added to it a 
little, elegance borrowed from the French courtiers. 

Now, however, the critical period commenced* The 
-great English historians became our models. The 
ancient Germans had conquered England ; given a new 
population and a new language to the country ; 
and, as if moved by an unconscious anticipation, had 
vindicated their primeval freedom on that happy island, 
that a lively recollection of it might there be pre- 
served, and in order, perhaps, to receive it back again 
some time or other from thence. In free England 
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* 

there were still manly spirits, endowed with inde- 
pendent creatiYe powers, while the degen^ate Ger- 
mans could as yet do nothing bat imitate. We had 
drawn all- onr culture from France and Italy, and had 
become wholly spoilt by these models. All the sound- 
• ness that had been left us by Italian scholasticism, 
Italian jurisprudence, Italian medicine, was completely 
destroyed by French dissoluteness and sentimentality, 
after the time of Rousseau. It was fortunate for us 
that the passion for aping, which unhappily animated 
onr miserable graodhires, for once, at least, led them to 
England, thereto learn again what is the dignity of man. 

The English acted history ; they understood, ther^ 
fore, how to write it The citizen scholar was not there, 
as among us, a despised servant, in whom it would have 
been thought too ridiculous, and a thing to be punwhed, 
had he taken any part in politics. The most common 
Englishman took part in the government by parlia- 
mentary elections, by the publicity of legislative pro- 
ceedings and of the courts, and by the freedom t>f the 
press. Their scholars were themselves statesmen—- 
had a dear view of the condBtion of their own country, 
and hence learned to comprehend with greater facility 
the conditions of other nations and states, both ancient 
and modern. Their view was free and great. The 
view of the German scholars was cloudy and ocm- 
tracted. The former were high-spirited men; the * 
ktlsr, eibrainate pedants and schoolroasters. 

The German, however, would have been still more 
wretched than he was, had not his better nature turned 
to the light which broke in through his dark prison 
walls. Now, the poets brought up the Anglomania in 
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place of the Gallomania, which had heretofore pre- 
Tailed ; and, as a great German province, Hanover, was 
dependent on England, the Hanover and Brunswick 
■eholara al Gottingea and Wolfenbuttd, such as 
LeaaiBgy 8eUozer» 8pittler» Lichtenberg, were aUe 
to praise the English chsf act^, and even the British 
constitution, without being impeached for high treason. 

Meantime, it would still have been impossible for 
the German scholars to write the history of their 
own oeantrj from so free a point of view as the 
BogUsh did theirs. The best minds among them, 
therefore, turned from German history, and deroSed 
themselves to the general history of the world, or 
the history of ancient and foreign nations. 

The courage of these new historical writers was not, 
homrer, and seareely eonld be, generally politieair 
f ven Sehleser, who certainly was an intrepid man, could 
not say to the great what he said to the petty tyranta. 
In the greater number of historians, their plain-dealing 
was limited to the very cheap condemnation or derision 
of ancient superstition. Since Voltaire had become 
the fashionable writer, the courts had adopted this 
kind of illumination, and the leaned could do no 
less than introduce it into the sehoofak To do tilis^ 
required no heroic spirit. On the part of the Catho- 
lics, the lUuminati united with the Anglomaniacs, 
the followers of Voltaire and the reibrmera of Rous- 
seau's school, to scoff at the middle ages in company. 
Both in style and thought, the ancient and sacred 
enmbrousness of the Roman empire was thrown sside, 
and people became wanton scotrers, reasoners, and gay 
young sparks* The venerable perukes were thsowD 
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into the fire, and people thought themselves amazing* 
I7 enlightened in cues and bags, and showed by tlieir 
meshes the zephyrlike flight of their minds. 

Gentlemen took the matter very easily. What th^ 
did not understand they denied away. The celebrated 
historical skepticism, which was brought into fashion 
by Schlozer, Hubs, and others, went so far as to reject 
as stupid fable every thing which did not appear 
rational and natural to their con^reheasioa. 

The genuineness of the m^tki was denied, and th^ 
w^ere pronounced the invention of priests. Riihs main- 
tained that the old northern Edda was a composition 
of Anglo-Saxon monks. Yoss was convinced that the 
Hindoo Saeaniala was a composition of Alexandrian 
Greeks. It came to be thought proper, in historical 
works, either to omit entirely the most ancient sagas, or 
to speak of them with diffidence as idle tales. This folly 
was natural. Before this, too much had been believed: 
now, too little was believed. Before this, the Jesuits 
bad perverted the ancient and venerable^historical sagas, 
and made them contemptiUe by the silliest legends 
of the priests; bat the Protestant black-coats had 
done the same by the most atrocious stories of the 
devil, of ghosts, and of witches. It was natural that 
even the beautiful and the true, which are concealed 
in the sagas, should be condemned, for a time, from 
n general hatred of the lies that had been connected 
with religion. No great disadvantage, however, has 
accmed to science from this ; for the later romanticists 
have taken special care to have all the old sagas 
brought up again. Meantime, we have also to com- 
plain that, fneMj in the second half of the last 
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century, while the historical skepticism and the coi^ 
tempt of the mythi were at their height, so many 
and great voyages of discovery to other lands were 
made, and that the scientific travellers were generally 
tme to the fashion of the times, in that they were 
ashamed to communicate to us the interesting sagas 
of foreign and savage nations, or thought nothing 
at all about the matter. 

But the hatred and contempt for the middle ages 
was more striking still. The ancient grudge of Pro- 
testants against Papacy was now converted into a 
noble wrath of political liberalists at feudalism. The 
time was coming when the reformation should be 
changed to a revolution. The leas could be done, the 
more energetically this hatred was uttered in books. 
Hence, the French wrote more vehemently against the 
middle ages before the revolution than they have since, 
and the Germans write now more vehemently against 
them than the French. Indignation at the original 
cause of that whose consequences annoy us is natural ; 
but it has gone beyond all bounds. People went so far as 
to consider the noble works of Gothic architecture taste- 
less, simply because they sprung from the middle ages. 
They gave no credit to the ancient knights and their ex- 
ploits, simply because those knights were feudal lords. 
Nay, even the free institutions of the middle ages were 
rejected, merely because they belonged to that time. 
Serviles were not wanting, who took advantage of this 
detestation of the middle ages, and recommended mod- 
ern absolutism, as it had been introduced by Louis 
XIV., and still more by Frederick II., as the only way 
of salvation. So long as all the ecclesiastical states 
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were not yet secularized, and the petty princes and 
couDts of the empire were not mediatized — so long 
as some small restraint was imposed upon the greater 
princes by the constitution of the empire — so long 
every one might boldly deride the middle ages, in 
which those still existing relations took toot which 
they would *gladly have destroyed. 

Thus the liberal and servile historians rivalled each 
Other in scoffing at every thing that lay bey<md the 
reformation. 

But, as by far the greater part of German Scholars 

cultivated history, in their honest fashion, as they 
would any other science, — for its own sake alone, — 
and never understood how to give it a practical appli- 
cation to the present, the influence of those political 
antipathies was not very important. In general, they 
cultivated the history of the ancient world, and of for- 
eign nations more than their own ; or, at least, the most 
profound historians, and those who exercised the great- 
est influence, preferred to discuss those histories which- - 
lay farthest off from us, and to ne^ect what was 
immediately at hand. 

Thus, with the better sort of skeptics, a great 
number of indifferent but profound historical investi- 
gators arrayed themselves, who joined to the industry 
of former times in making collections the acute 
criticism of the modems, and endeavored to throw 
light upon every, even the remotest, corner of history, 
with that universal love which is eminently character- 
istic of the Germans. We took a deeper interest in 
foreign parts than the English, although we had no 
4)olonie8 there. We studied — without a commission. 
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without any immediate gain or thanks — the remotest 
antiquity, the most distant land and nation, merely 
for the sake of knowledge. Thus it was with Ueeren^ 
Sehloaser, Niebiihr, Mannert, and others. 

Herder was the first who sought the internal oon- 
Bection in such varied efforts, and the harmony in 
this new historiographical concert. He showed how 
the sense for the most isolated fact, in forei^ national- 
ities And manners, rests in the higher and universal 
sense .of the Germans for the entire harmony of the 
world, in the effi>rt to embrace all, and to survey all. 
His ''Ideas for a Philosophy of the History of the 
Human Race'' is one of the most important works 
of the last century, even for all times. 

Long before Schelling, this admired work taught 
that history furnishes the same multiplicity, subject 
to certain laws, in time, that nature does in space; 
and it would he as perverse to reject whole cycles 
of time, as whole kingdoms of nature. He showed 
that the truth can only be discovered by surveying 
history in its connection as a whole ; that, on the other 
band, the bringing some smgle thing into prominent 
Tiew, and leaving another unnoticed, must necessarily, 
. in every case, lead only to a onesided, and, for the 
most part, an unfair view. 

From this position, people began again, first, to 
excuse the middle ages; next, to admire them; and, 
finally, they fell into the opposite extreme, and would 
admit the claims of nothing else hut the middle ages. 

A high appreciation was first awarded them by the 
noble Justus Moser. The greatest of political geniuses 
among the French, Montesquieu, had, not long before. 
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pointedly declared, that all the freedom of modern 
tunes had proceeded from^ the German forests. Justus 
Ifoser now prodnced the proof of this, in his eicel* 
kbt History of OsBshruck/' since he wts the firat to 
establish the now no longer mentioned fact of the 
former freedom of the German nation, by the pro- 
foundest study of the histories and original documents 
of, his old Saxon liirth^lace. People had not the least 
notion what to make of these old original docnmentSi 
but they lo?ed the mm who could tell the descendants, 
themselves degraded and branded with the seal of 
slavery, such fine things about the freedom and honor 
iff their ancestors. At the time when many thousand 
Qermans, sokl for mon^ and chained by their princei^ 
weie dragged off to the Cape, to Batayia, to the West 
Indies, there to assist the Dutch and English in sbb- 
jecting other nations — at the time when Germany 
was full of Versailles on a small scale, in which 
IVench licentiousness and the French language alone 
pfOf ailed— - while Jesuits here, and Protestant black* 
eoeiB Ibere, Wed widi each other in supporting despotism 
as an institution of God — then it must have been a 
comfort to some few souls, not yet crushed under 
this hideous pressure, to hear about the former freedom 
of the gfoat QeraMoi nation. The same Moser wrote 
also *' Patriotie' fantasies," in which he gave much 
good advice for preetieal life, and endeavored to clear 
the head and exalt the heart of his countrymen. They 
were addressed, not to the learned, but directly to 
the<^pflDple, and discussed their nearest interests. But 
the eMvsive spirit of a learned caste was too strong. 
The exaiipls' ^ Moset foond no imitators. 

TOL* !!• B 
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A very different man-— the very antipodes of Moser 
in his way of thinking — commanded the attention 
of the public, by putting on the appearance of the 
greatest liberality, and by. adoptiog a style which 
affected the old Qennan heartiness, and the nmv§ii 
of the middle ages. <Scarcely ever has the German 

public been more bcisely deceived. This man was 
Johannes Miiller, for whom, of all the German writers, 
I entertain the deepest contempt. Under the mask 
of a republican, he served and betrayed every patron. 
Uhder the mask of freedom, he was fdways a cringer ; 
onder the mask of patriotism, a traitor; under the 
mask of honesty and integrity, an accomplished knave. 
He was always prating of freedom, of allies, of an- 
cestors, and put on intolerable airs with his TeU 
and Winkelried, but paid his eonrt,- at the same time, 
to all and each of the petty tyrants in Switzerland; 
praised the democrats here^ the aristocrats there, the 
oligarchs here, the priests there, just where they were 
in power; fawned upon every one, even the pettiest 
tyrant ; and called all that freedom, and made a great 
flourish with freedom. Hirzel and Zimmerman^ alone 
bad the courage to 'ezpose the baseness of the Swiss 
gentry of that time. Hirzel told the Bernese they 
had struck off the head of the noble Henzi, because 
it was the only head among them ; and Zimmermann 
said, A foreign scholar, some years ago, came to 
Switzerland, in order to settle himself in a country 
where freedom of thought was permitted. He re- 
mained ten days in Ziirich, and then went to Portugal." 

Thus the lovers of truth were then compelled to 
judge of Switzerland. But Johannes Miiller made his 
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bows to the right and left, ami siiw nothing but free 
Swiss, and honorahle and brave Confederates before 
and behind, while he trumpeted forth the most har- 
dened co4Skney9 of Zurich, the mo«t brutal aristocrats 
of Berot and the most barbar^na boors of Appenzell,— ^ 
who butchered the noble Suter, — all without distinc- 
tion, as the true successors of Tell, the pillars of 
freedom and right. But he did not remain true even 
to this Switzerland he had praised so much — took no 
part in iht great movements of his native land, but 
chose rather to grow fat in the service of princes. 
He sold himself to the priests, and wrote the travels 
of the popes. Then the revolution broke out. In- 
stantly, false to bis Mentz master and benefactor, he 
conjured the people of Mentz to join the French 
republic^ batne expressly, for this purpose, back again 
to Ments, sold himself to the Jacobins, accepted the 
rights of French citizenship, and was used by the 
Jacobin General Dumouriez, in the negotiation with 
Prussia. Then he turned traitor again to the French 
tepublic, and sold himself to, Prussia, to royalty, and 
to the Russian party. The hypocrite, always still 
studying eflect by his aflectation of Swiss freedom, the 
former agent of the Jacobins and the honorary citizen 
of the French republic, now wrote pamphlets in the 
Russian interest against France, and in his Trum- 
pet," urged the country with the voice of thunder to 
that oabappjr Hjif , wluch ended with the peace of Tilsit 
But, far from remaining faithful to his master in misfor- 
tune, he deserted him, and went over to Napoleon, who 
gave him a place at the court of his brother in the new 
Uogdom of Westphalia. The same Johannes Muller, 
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who seemed willing to die for the honor of Prussia, 
who had stimulated the war agaiost France with tbg 
sabliffleflt phrases—- the same man now derided Pr» 
sia, in the uiiibrm of Jerome Niq[Kdef»» who hti 
built up his new kingdom on the mins of Prossia. 

He has exercised a very injurious influence on 
historical literature, by his provincialism, and by his 
affected style, because both have been frequently 
imitated. 

Johannes MQlIer isdlated the Swiss eomj^elely from 
the Oermans, and knew how to write their history with 

BO skilful a tact in selecting what to pass over without 
notice or to make prominent, that it really assumed 
the appearanoe as if they had been from all eternity 
an independent and prime? al people, and not merely 
4'braneh of the great German stock a member of 
the great German empire. Since an accursed system 
of policy has led us into misfortune, and misfortune 
to forgetfiilness of ourselves, we have, indeed, com- 
pletely lost sight of the historical and natural unity 
of the German nation. It is the interest of some, and 
the mischievous custom of others, to confound the 
accidental and changing boundaries of small states, 
with the permanent and natural boundaries of nation- 
ality ; in a word, not to allow a unity of Germany, 
in the ideal sense, but to say, with Marshal Davoost, 
Irho had such a tender afiection Ibi Germany, There . 
are no Germans, but only Swiss, Wurtembergers, 
Bavarians, and so forth." If there is any person what- 
ever whose duty it is to contradict these assertions of 
our bitterest enemies, of our most insolent despisen^ 
tfid to remind us, if not 9i what should be the Mn 
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of Germany, yet of what baa been — that- duty belongs 
to the historical mqairer« Johannes MnUer, however, 
perrertcd the abilities he possessed, to vindicate, ap* 

plaud, and bring in fashion, precisely that petty, false, 
uiipatriotic, and unnatural provincialism, at the expense 
of nationality. The old and lionest special histories 
bad been satisfied to select firom the whole confederated 
empire a particular princely house, dr a particular city, 
and to ^Te a separate account of it, without, for that 
reason, disclaiming the unity of the German nation. 
After Johannes Miiller, however, took the lead, it was 
the fashion to consider the Germans to be distributed, 
not only among different princes, but also into diifer-ent 
nations wholly foreign to eadi other. This affected 
estrangement of those who were neighbors, and de- 
scended from the same stock, spread all over Germany; 
and attempts were made to regard the people of the 
y&j neM village, if one of the eight and thirty Gei^ 
man boundaries lay between, as NewZealanders. Tbm 
most ridiculous thing 4» the OBurpation of the former 
history of certain provinces, if they happen to fall to 
this or that state by a new distribution. Thus, former- 
ly, all the past annals of Anspack and Baireuth be- 
longed to the history of the Prussian, an ehtir^ 
■eparate and primeval nation.' Now, the same past 
annals, all at once, pertain to the history of the Bavari- 
ans, an equally separate and primeval nation. Lately, 
some one wrote old Prussian legends, and there, side 
hy side with the ancient Sdavooian legends of the 
Baltic and the Vistula, stood the legends of the Rhine. 
People not only stamp the present, but they want t» 
alter the stamp of the past^ 
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We hare fnrtiier to tbiDk the wortUeas iofaaniiei 
MuUer for the mtrodoctkm of the mosC eflfected ityie 
in historied eompositkm. Thb duhonorable eool, 

who Ymd no feeling for the truth, was naturally unable 
to play the hypocrite, excepi- in fine speeches. A 
bombastic style is always the sign of a dishonest waj 
of thinking, for the truth eq>re8Be8 .ilaelf with attn* 
{dicity; the knave is always reeogniied hy the to» 
fetched good feeling, the watery mawkiishness of We 
style. 

The style of Johannes Miiller — which, in the simiile 
opinion of many' of our school pedants, is unsurpassed^ 
and which is unhesitatingiy pronounced classical— is 
thoroughly aifected, partly aping Tacitus^ and ptftlf 
Tschudi ; a disgusting, and heterogeneous mixture, 
and every where false. Where there is nothing to 
feel, he mingles in a sentimental phrase. On the 
smallest occssion, he pnfi out his cheeks- and assumea 
a lolly tone. Where the emphasis does not hdong to 
the sobject, he lays it upon the language, like had 
readers, who read off an invitation to be a godi&Ufaer 
like an ode of Pindar. 

I sfaooid say nothing of this tastelessneas of la»* 
fuagOy if it did not go hand in hsnd with a vie* 
ehieTOVs tendency ; that Is to say, this aflfectation of 
fine phrases always comes up when the good people 
are to be lathered with soft-soap, and any kind of politi- 
cal baseness is to be sold to them fiur patriotism and 
lofty virtue. Where the game was merely to scoff 
It die unhappy, and am gentle diyness against a noble 
principle, there they toned up with the trumpet tones 
of Johannes Miiller, and studied that lying tongue 
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of feeling, which, with the eold sneer of the gray beer4 
in the back-ground, atlccts youthful enthusiasm, betrays 
native country in the name of country, oppresses free- 
dom under the jiretext of the most zealous activity JUI 
her behalf, nay, even of 8elf«acrifikce in her oauees 
which cdls the croeUett tyrant not merely a greet and 
good prince, and ftther of hie country, but even a 
deJirerer and protector of freedom, just because he 
oppresses her ; and of nationality, merely because he 
extirpates it. Forai^ly, it was enough for one to cam 
hinuelf humbly at the conqueior'e feet ; .iiow*a-dayi^ 
however, one numt thank the eooqiieror, in the lai^ 
guage of Johannes Miiller, for having freed us. If 
Napoleon dismembered and Frenchified the Germans, 
that meant, in the language of Johannes Miiller, 
the restoratioa of nationality. Or did not Johannee 
MuUer, declare, la the Weetphalian ohamher, that N«» 
poleon had reatored the German Betionelity, becaiue 
the dull Germans would have been able to make 
nothing out of themselves without a ''jog from 
abroad"? And did not Johannes Miiller thank Nv 
pideoB, in the most pathetic langaage of German senp 
aibiUty, fer all ihe honor he had done to Gemany f 
Let one read our historical, political, and fiist of all, 
merely our periodical literature, and he will be amply 
convinced how far thig sentimental lying language hai 
spread. 

Fortamatelf) the aaaooth talkers anopg m are nmdi 
leas Muneroos than the laborious historical iaquireai^ 

who have merely collected materials and made investir 
gaiions withoat troubling themselves much ahout styl& 
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Otherwiae, Johannes MuUer would have been nmcb 

more frequently imitated. - 

Johannes Miiller formed the transition from the 
revglution to the restoration. Bj means of the latter^ 
a new class of bisUMricak inqairers came up. 

The timid attempts to restore the middle ages to 
honor, were changed to an enthusiasm for that period, 
as soon as the French revolution had prepared such 
bitter grief for the princes of Europe, that they cast 
a longing look back to the earlier and more obo> 
dient times, and repented that they had themsehres 
fiirnished the . means of advancing tile frivoloos spvth 
of modern 'times.- What had the overthrow of the 
ancient church, in which the princes had been so 
active, led to? The ancient religious foundation, in 
the spirit of nations, had been undermined. With the 
overthrow of faith, their loyalty wavered. What had 
modem philosophy and poetry, which had been in 
sncb high favor with the court, led to in Prance! To 
the revolution. Ah ! had they but remained true to 
the Jesuits, to the ancient church, to the ancient aris- 
tocracy, to the distinction of ranks, in riiort, to the 
middle ages I So thought these governments now, 
and approved and supported all the attempts which 
individual scholars, artists, and poets, were making, 
for wholly different reasons, in part, to give a living 
freshness to the recollection of the middle ages. 
- Philosophy under the banner of ScheUing, the 
poets under that of Tieck, gained auch a brilliant 
victory for romanticism in literature, that even hi»- 
toiical compositiou took a romantic coloring. Now^ 
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the legendary history, which had been despised by 
Schlozer, was again taken np, and while the hiatorieai 
skaptiev hive started from the fundaaieiital propositioii» 
that the hwaaa race hsre gradually raised themselves 

from beastly rndeness to a cdftiTated state, by for- , 
tunate inventions, Frederick Schlegel now set up just 
the apfoaiid doctrine, that the human race had origin 
nally possessed the highest perfection, but had at length 
gradually lost the higher powers, uhpsrted to them by 
God, throagh sui and degeneracy. Did those skeptics 
wish to have the old, confused, and obscure lumber of 
the supernatural tales set aside, that they might turn 
themselres towards the serene light of iiluroinated 
tUMs ; so dwaeromantioists, taking enctly the opposite 
eourse, advised to desert the vulgar prose of nodera 
■od corrupted times, and to trace ovt, in those ancient 
and sacred legends, the original fountain of ail knowl- 
edge, all poetry, and all life. Hence the profound 
investigations of Gdrres, Creu^er, Ritler, Kanne, 
Rhode, Windischaianji, and othm. 

Meantime, romanticism found but little adnussioa 
into the history of the middle ages and modern times. 
Here the skeptics, the rationalists, the eniiginened, 
the illuminati, and the wholly impartial historians, al^ 
ways had iheir own way. The middle ages were , 
openly praislBd only in eccMastical histories, like those 
cf Stollberg and Katerkamp; only in philosophic^ 
and political systems, like those of Frederick Schlegel, 
Haller, and so forth ; and principally in poetry, as in 
Tieck, Amim, Fooqu^, and so forth ; but not ia works 
which were devoted to political history. In these, as 
a pofifti rule, men sckaowledged the greatness eC 
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that time, without preferring it unconditiouallj to oaf 
own, or even wanting. to restore it. 

This circomslance I miut lay partioular stress upon. 
All the professions fevored, more or less, the roinantie 
, principle of the restoration ; hot historical composition 
gave in to it least. And this was natural. A closer 
historical investigation of the middle ages must di- 
rectly moderate that enthttsiasm for thein, which had 
been awakened by ancient art and poetry^ and partic- 
ularly by the external splendor of the ancient church. 
Thus, even in the moment when the unity of Ger- 
many appeared no longer necessary, a political con- 
sideration of some weight stood in the way of an 
nnoonditional iqpprobation of the middle ages. Against 
France, onion was necessary; in this utmost need, in 
the period between the years 1809-13, those who 
spoke of one united Germany, of the ancient glory and 
power of the German empire under one emperor, were 
gladly listened to. But this period did not last long. 
When Napoleon was overthrown, the gM distinetiena 
prominently reappeared. Then one could praise in the 
middle ages only so much as referred to the rigid 
distinction of ranks, to the privileges of the nobility, 
to the slavery of the peasants, but not that which 
related to the unity of the empire, and to the subov* 
dination of the princes under the emperor. Hence 
it happened that the historical writers, who were sub- 
servient to the spirit of the times, paid to the mid^ 
ages only a limited admiration, and under certain con- 
ditions, after the restoration. Far from praising them 
on the whole, and doing justice to their two great 
instilutionsi the church and fhe empire, they only 
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singled out the romantic histories of particular princely 
families, and invested them with the charm of the pap 
thetic and the marvelloiis, by pointing to their rise out 
of the rather- recent demolition of the empire^ as to 
something mythical, and as the proper commencement 
of history. As under Louis XIV. the whole mytholo- 
gy and art of the ancients were ransacked, for the pur- 
pose of wreathing the bag wigs of the seren electoral 
princes, with all the pagan gods and ^^oddesses, so 
now romanticism, the German legends, old German 
art and poetry, were plundered as a rich and hitherto 
unjustly neglected armory of flattery. 

In the latest historical compositions of the Germans, 
a certain aristocratic coldness, an affected impartiality, 
a would-be sublime but in reality uneasy nonekakmce, 
have appeared as its characteristic marks. That also 
is a consequence of the circumstances of the age. This 
must be pardoned in Mr. von Raumer, and many 
Others of this class. In the service of the state; with, 
aristocratic r^ations; not .only under the censorship, 
but a censor himself; under circumstances where' it 
seems becoming to recommend publicly that the his- 
torians of the ancestors of the dynasty should speak 
only to praise, — how can any body in this situation 
write otherwise than Mr. yon Raumer writes 1 It is ' 
not a little vez^ous, however, to observe how the 
hnmsB mtnd has to wriggle and writhe, to appear un*' 
confined and firee under such circumstances. 

Such may be considered, in a few words, the cir- 
cuit of the bistoriographical tendencies since the 
middle of the last century. We proceed now to 
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consider the historical works according to tbflif 
Bubjects. 

The history of the world had, for a very long time, 
been a proMem propeaed to ihemMhea bj the hie* 
torians, and the oldest ehreaielen had endeaveffed im 
flN^e it ; nay, even later, the historiioal writers ef some 
cloister or imperial city, if they ended the series 
of persons of historical importance with some petty 
■bbol, or burgomaster only, yet were fond of begin* 
mng with Adan, and repeating througbont the whoki 
fioriptnre and Reman bislary. Untfaraal biatovywaa 
generally divided into the so called four monarchies, 
and it was assumed that we were still living under the 
last. The imperial crown was the visible symbol 
of unifeieal onpue, and oonae(|uealijF of imifeiaal 

The seholastie mode ef treating tmiversal history 

came in with the reformation and classical learning. 
Manuals for instruction, a systematic survey for the 
pupils, and at the same time the greatest completeness 
for the teacbeiiy were aimed at Thus eaaw into 
enee the Chronieon Carionis, which acquired no eea^ 
Bon celebrity as the first attempt at a eompiehensife 
general history. But poly history weighed down the rest. 
Writers lost their way in details ; and, after the thirty 
jrears' war, a petty barbarism prevailed at the schools 
and nnimstties, which resisted all great and eempie* 
hensive views. Nothing bat industry in mahing oollee* 
tions, at that time, gained distinguished approbation. 
Along with the great collections of original docu- 
ments and historical monuments^ which were printed 
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together in beautiful folio editions, two extensive 
works on general history attracted particular atten- 
tion— ^the sa called Basil Lexicoo of iielin, which 
gatve an aceonnt of all bialorical peraona and locals* 
ties, in alpbiabetieal order;, and Ziegler'a **Tlieatro 
of Time/' (Schauplatz der Zett,) which related nU 
historical events in the order of their dates. 

The war of the Spanish succe^ion again roused 
np the Germans, and brought them into collision ill 
partijBnlar with the English and French. So greal a 
European war necustomed the learned to general 
views, and the example of the celebrated historians 
and politicians, who made their appearance in France 
and England, could not remain whoUj without influ- 
ence on Qermany. Then the relatkms of affairs^ the 
connection of historical events, as cause and effbot^ 
began to be conridered of importance. Schinausfl^ 
who had a good head for politics, gave the first exam* 
pie, and taught the Germans to connect their erudition 
and passion for system with broad and practioal ji9w§t 
hk iHaa spiril^Galteier became the proper lefonner of 
wheel iiMt f e tie^Li history. Schrdkh aIso» the eectof 
siaeiical historian, wrote a universal history in the 
spirit of rationalism, which was much read. The 
demands of illumination became more and more ur- 
gent, and expelled the ignorance of former times, and 
the old nocritiea>msthod of amassing informatioiL Bot 
the greatest rilititks* eonfined themselres to narrower 
matter, in order not to come to a stand in their labor. 
Schlozer, Spittler, Justus Moser, and so forth, did 
not embrace the whole extent of universal history. 

Herder apprountod the diffieolty of the problem. 
TOL. n. c 
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He saw > clearly that the old pragmatical mode of 

treating historical subjects was not the thing ; that 
political history was not the only history ; that the 
history of religion, manners, culture, and so forth, 
helonged to it likewise. But he did not believe-himselir 
capable of writing a work in thb broad spirit He 
merely furnished ''Ideas" towards it. 

Since that time, the difficult task has been under- 
taken in the moat various ways, and partly for very 
different ends. 

Remer first attempted to unite the details of the 
history of eultore with political history, hiit was not 
master of his subject, and did nothing but collect 
names together. The work of Beck was much more 
useful. He arranged universal history, down to the 
fifteenth century, in four thick volumes, in a simple, 
chronological, and ethnographical order, and placed 
vnder the little,- well rubricked text, statements of all the 
historical sources, which threw light upon the details, 
in a prodigious quantity of notes, so far as his colossal 
industry had put him in possession of them. On the 
other hand, Eichhom wrote after the model of the 
•ncient classics and the English, in a coherent style, 
and had an eye rather to a rich and harmonious text, 
than to learned notes. But his somewhat dry work 
demonstrated that academical men, and especially 
theologians, are not born to be historians of the 
world. Statesmen and philosophers are the men Ibr 
that; but we must be content with not even pos- 
sessing such- at present. 

Heeren perceived the right extent within which 
it is permitted the academic to be an historian. He 
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contented himself with critical investigation, in his 
" Ideas upon the Politics, Intercourse, and Commerce 
of the. most distingobbed Nations of Antiquity/' and 
wMi elov mm of the leadin^g e?ent8, in his roannak" 
of aneient aifd modern history — not of the middle ages; 
Deeper historical judgment, and greater beauty of style, 
he leaves to others who are not university men, whose 
destiny and abilities stamp them as true historical writers. 
This pereeptioi^of the boundaries, how far an academic 
miqr he an histiHitny'and where h6 roost stop, h«s always 
appeared- to me worthy of great respeet in Heeren. 

Schlosser evidently proposed to transcend these 
limits, in forming the gigantic resolution to unite 
with Beck's indostry in making collections, the grand 
?ieM of ..Ahe. anoieBt aod the English historians, and, 
at -the sf^BO Ikn^.to surpass the critical acuteneas 
of - aff preMfng historians put together. His great 
work on universal history is a proof of the rarest 
vigor of mind, but is none the less a monster. At 
once a philosophical general history, and the most de- 
tailed par^eular history ^ at once a free nanratire, and a 
eoiitrovei«iil'UiTeBtigaAion*--^thb work manifestly aims 
at too much at the same time, and its very excel- 
lences stand in each other's way, and make the whole 
unwieldy. If he could divide himself — if he could 
oonstitnte two or tbue men of Icftters—* they perhaps 
wMld gem ainglf more reputation than he in whom 
tiiey are eftr miittod.^- His careful criticism^ his close • 
and acht^ appreciation of historical truth — is certainly 
a blessing which still has its influence among his 
disciples, and can never be sufficiently respected ; so 
thai we are iUed with admiration that he, though 
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an academic, is still the only German who has written 
a history of the French revolution, which very well 
bears to be read with and after those that have been 
writteQ by French BtataHnen. Such an eioeplmi 
bf BO means does away the nilo» bat is honorable 
to him who makes it 

Johannes Miilier's ** Universal History " would 
scarcely be worth mentioning, had it not become cele- 
brated by the inflnenoe of his naaM» It consists of a 
series of pictnres, arranged in successioB« which are 
meant to be deter, bat which ha?e no inward cohe> 
rence, and no logical connection of Tiews. 

Luden, who had this work in his eye, endeavored 
to sketch a broader and more coherent picture of 
VBtfersal history^ and presumed a little, not without 
justioe» apon his skill in dealing with affiors. He 
has a peculiar- tact for the development of polilicil 
intrigues, but not for seizing upon what might be 
called the romantic element of history, and which 
is the true soul of history. In his eye, also, the cause 
is worth more, by half, than the effisot ; and he takes 
a diffiropprtioBate satisfiMtion in eihausting himeelf 
by conjectures, even though they have no foundation. 
His style, too, has been spoiled by Johannes Miillerj 
it is strutting and pathetic, and, even in the drie|t 
investigations, declamatory. 

I shall .say nothing of a mass of manuals of^onip 
versa! history, written for the ase of students at the 
nnivefsittes and gymnasia; for where should I stopi 
I mention only Bredow*s Tables," and Kruse's " His- 
torical Atlasi" the usefulness of which has been fully 
proved. 
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Attempts, also, have been made, beyond the precincts 
of the school, to teach universal history, and make 
it popular. Becker's Universal Hiatorf for the 
Toung" became very celebrated, afid obtained a wide 
circalation, and, like Robinson Oosoe,'' Rocbow's 
"Children's Friend," and Gellert's "Fables," ranked 
among the most favorite reading-books, although it con- 
tains a great deal of gossip unfit to be there. Bredow'a 
''Manual," caicuiated for citizen and eonntrymaii, 
took it too readily for granted, that the public, tat 
which it was designed, was narrow-minded and boorish, 
and, on this very account, found no accord from the 
people. If the artisan and countryman ever trouble 
themselves about universal history, they want to hear 
alKHit great affiiirs, about church and state^ and war 
and heroes, and not particularly when glass was tap- 
vented, potatoes and tojbacco introdaced, and ao 
forth. 

It is remarkable, that, in Protestant Germany, 
no umveraal history of a decidedly liberal tendency 
had been written. Illumination was spread ^ rapidly 
and universally, and in such a monarchical direction, 
nnder the aegis of Frederick the Great, that it never 
had the opportunity of coming forward in the charao- 
ter of an opposition, but much rather fell into the 
errors of a domuiant party..' In Catholic Germany, 
it was just the reverse; the opposition here in the 
historical writers came from it, and appeared, first 
in Westenrieder, then in Rottek. 

Weslenrieder was the historian of illumination in 
JBavaria, as Salat was its philosopher. He endeavored 
to gain a large public by elegance, by an agreeable 
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style, and by engravings; but the comjjetition of 
Pfotestant achoiars always threw him sooiewhat ioto 
the akade. 

Rottek attracted miieh greater aitentioii^ wid boldly 
estered the ImIb with • his Protestant competitors ; 

inasmuch as, at the very point of time in which the 
latter began to grow servile, he, on his part, became 
the mre liberal. In the Catholic writers, there was 
ilways a eertnin aonething — however enlightened 
they were ^ which was derided vrith an air of aup^ 
riority, on the part of the Protes ta nt s , as awkwardness. 
A learned pride of nobility had already grown up 
among the Protestants, which would not admit an 
equality of birth among the Catholics. There was 
nothing by which these oferbearing men conld be pnt 
to deeper shame, than the fact that the Arther the spirit 
of the age advanced, the more they remained in the 
rear of the liberal spirit of the Catholics, who had 
OBce been so much despised by them. Proud of the 
liberality of th^ predecessors, the rcFivers of letters, 
and the refomers, they thought themsehr^ entitled lo 
life upon their credit in eternal and-oomfortahle repose. 
The Catholics had no such exemplars, but dared 
to be liberal themselves. Rottek's great fume rests 
upon this. As an in¥estigator, he makes no preten- 
sions to the amaaing eradition of (^dttingen, Ueadel* 
berg, and Berlin ; bnt^ as an historical writer ibr the 
people, he has outflanked them all. His ''Universal 
History" is circulated every where in numberless 
copies. For what reason ? Because he is liberal — 
because he is incomparably more so than all the 
'Protestant writers of general hislerj. Eradition hsa 
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no decided pirt in fkis matter^ but the apirit of 
age. Taste, too, baa not much to do with it, bat 

the spirit of the age. In Rottek's celebrated work, 
maoy exceptions may justly be taken, as to investi- 
gation and taate; but he is thoxoughly penetrated 
with a deep sense of justice, with an animated km 
of freedom, wttb a holy reveience Ibr . every Uiing 
noUe in man and bis Inslary. Tbis is the kind of 
historian the people want. They are no longer satis- 
fied with learned quotations that they do not under- 
stand, and fine phrases after the manner of Johannes 
Miiller, the lying spirit of whieh they 6nd out al 
last 

In tbeok^ e?en, I banre noticed that remarkable 

change of poles, by virtue of which the Protestants 
have become servile and Jesuitical, and Catholics 
liberal and favorable to reform. This shows itself, 
likewise, m historical oompoaiftion. Rottek, as a 
bora Catholic, and Frederick - ScMegel, as a bom 
Protestant, have interchanged characters. The latter, 
in his philosophico-literary works, has condemned the 
reformation and revolution, every thing great which 
has been done since, the middle ages, as the works of 
Satan, and hopes to hm the universal monarchy of 
Ate Romish papacy and of feudalism, bis only hope 
of salvation, with villanage, and so forth, restored 
by an immediate divine interposition. These views 
have remained just as unpopular as those of Rottek 
have become popular. Eiven Oorree, who was liberal 
twioe, at the thne of tibe French republio, befofe 
Napoleon, and aft the time of discontent aft«r Napo» 
leou's dowafaii-**even Gorres^ who wrote less with. 
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ink than with flames — lost all his popularity when 
lie advocated the hierarchy and feodaliam. People 
inquired not after the philosophical principle, but only 
the practical consequence ; and no recantation was so 

completely founded on a rock, that it ' would not 
have been shivered into fragments by the ostracism 
of public opinion. Undoubtedly, it was for the dis- 
advantage of theie ultramontaniatff, that they lauded 
especially the ancient powerless church. She could 
neither defend nor thank them. This could only be 
done by the state ; and hence we see, in their disciples 
and followers, ecclesiastical Jesuitism converted into 
political. 

More useless still ure those systems of uniyersal 
bistory, which, as integral parts of this or that particu- 
lar philosophy, knead history as they please, like soft 
dough, after the form of the system. In them all, great 
nations and heroes, destinies and conditions, of history, 
only serve to illustrate the paragraphs of some wooden 
professor. If a philosopher is paid by I Iuhmt not 
whom, for demonstrating, out of universal history, 
that the pope is the real vicegerent of Christ; that 
the Holy Ghost is contained in dl the ordinances 
of the popes; that the institution of monks is a 
salutary one; that the feudal aristocracy is a'divme 
institution,^ we know well whil all this is for; we 
see for whose advantage it is. Thus tbe matter has 
a practical importance, though not important in its 
results. But if a professor of universal knowledge, 
whose small brains are splitting with pride, without 
the least reference to church or politics, for no other 
Tetson in the worid but merely to gratify his mb 
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TSBity, lays the egg of kie absardity in a pfbUoeophy 
Of uniTeiaal' history, in order to hatoh it out gtan** 
aized therein^ all this is something utterly useless 

for life. I can advert to it here only for the curiosity 
of the thing. Several such crazy systems have issued 
from the school of Schelling and Hegel, in which 
vniTenal history is very sincerely congratulated tat 
fitting into the paragraphs of Mr. Professor; tbepi 
if |)erehanee it would not fit in, the fault would lie 
in itself, not in the professors; and, if one must yield 
to the other, universal history plainly would have to 
yield, and not the professor. 

With sooh nonsense the heads of students are uni* 
tetsally filled, whereter Hegelianism has settled. Ab» 
straction spreads itself, like a dark cloud of locusts, 
over the experience of nature and history, and ex- 
cludes all sound knowledge, leaving us nothing hut 
dead locusts. 

But this eitreoM, too, could not but find its 

opposite, and found it, in fact,- at Berlin, under the 
very eyes of Hegel himself The excellent Ritter 
laid the foundation of a new mode of treating general 
history, in a thoroughly experimental way, inasmuch 
as he replaced history upon its proper theatre, and 
withuft its natural limitstions, and brought it into the 
closest connection with physical geography. To 
ecclesiastical and political history were now added 
the history of manners and the history of art — a 
knowledge of the manner of life of the collective 
liatiott, in all its moral and physical phenomena, its 
destuiies, monuments, and conditions, together with 
the pecuKar droomstaaces of the pro? inces. In this 
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manner, universal history was called upon to solve a 
much higher problem by Ritter, than by Beck; and 
a much more circumstantial collection of details was 
required of Ritter, than of Beck ; but he . was io 
much the leas able also to make himself master of 
the imraeasaraUe materials; he could -only lay out 
a work, which many others were to carry on after 
him, even if it is to have only a relative complete- 
ness. His industry is worthy of admiration* In the 
arrangement of his topics, we miss, on the other hand^. 
a just proportion^ fi>r physical geography, politicid^ 
and mercantile statistics, the history of manners, and 
political history, are not equally distributed. The 
whole has not a sufficiently well proportioned struc- 
tore, and Is too much a conglomeaation of de(aila» 
Hut it was impossible as yet to furnish any thing 
more complete and coherent Even now, the prep* 
arations are far from being sufficient. 

The single colors must first be prepared, before 
the whole rainbow can appear. The history of reii? 
gions, of the arts, of sciences, . of languages, the 
knowledge of di£^enees between races, of the phjsi* 
eal.and moral peculiarities of nations, must be. culti* 
rated much more thoroughly, in order to make the 
necessary additions to political history and geography, 
which have hitherto been the principal objects of 
attention. Vater has introduced a comparison of aU 
languages, and William von Humbddt and Klaprolh . 
have rendered the highest serfices to the inyestigation 
of the northern and Tartar languages, which bad 
hitherto been but slightly regarded. 

It Is worthy of observation that the history of man* 
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ners has yet had no thorough treatment. There are 
a few compilations which describe superficially the 
mges of religion^ war, mamage» aod burialy and 
which are comnoDly Mlostrated by miserable engrap 
▼ings; hot they are made up of spiritless eitracts 
from the descriptions of travellers. There are a 
great number of Anthropologies/' in which an at* 
tenlpt is made to systematize the different peculiarities 
and anomalies of the haman character, and the human 
body ; bat they are all-destitnte of historical complete^ 
nesB. A history of manners, profound in a philo- 
sophical and an historical point of view at once, is 
still wanting, and would be a task worthy of a great 
nind^ 

Let 08 wsf^ consider the single epochs of miiTersal 
history. The most ancient history of the East has 

been for some time the favorite subject of our more 
aristocratic scholars. True, ever since the reforma- 
tion, there hare been great Orientalists among the 
theologians^ who, starting from the study of the Scrip- 
tniM, aittstrated the Oriental ianguages and antiqui- 
ties generally, as, lately, Rebke, Michaelis, Eichhom, 
Gesenius, and so forth ; but the poets must needs come 
first, in order to spread, beyond the limits of theology, 
the taste for the ancient East. They went on from 
the Jews to the> Aiabs^ Turks, and. Persians, then to 
the Isdaana aad CflMnese. ' Herder gate the first im- 
t>nlse ta the poets. He seized the poetical aspect 
of Judaism, and thus led the way to the poetry of 
Mohammedanism. But with thia the profound inves- 
tig^itions «f ^Mohammedan history also began. 
'Hartmansf weal 110 ibrther than the poetry. We 
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are indebted to him for the excellent transfatUms 
of the Moallakaty and of Medschnun and LeiJa. 
Joseph Ton Hammer also began with poetry; opened 
the mines of the East, translated the dtrtae Sehirin 
of the P^MTsians, Haliz, Baki, Montenahbi, the Rose 
and Nightingale of the Turks, and so forth; then pro- 
ceeded to history, and in his immortal work, the history 
of the Osmanlis, gave us the first great and faithful 
pietnre of. the Turkish empire, at the momsnt what 
it is hastening to its do^nidl. Habicht gave ns the 
Thousand and One Nights/' in their genuine form. 
Tholuck made us acquainted with Mohammedan my»« 
ticism. 

From thence, the spirit of investigation went on. 
Mid - opened for itself a new world in Farther Asia. 
Heeren's Ideas npon the Trade and Politics of the 

Ancient Oriental Nations,'* Gorres' " History of Asiatio 
Mythologies," and Creuzer's ** Symbolism," aimed — 
the former in relation to politics, but the latter, in 
reference rather to religion*^ to draw the most aaeieal 
emlized world out of the daiknestf which had hitherto 
orershadowed -it That the religions aspect of the 
subject should be raised to special importance was to 
be expected. Those most ancient states were priest- 
ly states, and their history is buried entirely in the 
iSylAt. The philosophy «of Schelling, which conse- 
crated every thing thai has been, and held it op 
in a new light, (when formerly the old had been held 
in contempt for the sake of the new,) and the doc- 
trine of Frederick Schlegel, that mankind had degen- 
erated from perfection to corruption, introduced great 
ietirity into the study of the remotest antmnti; An 
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enthusiasm was excited on the subject, and the poetry 
and philosophy that iras found, particolarly among 
the Hindoos, increased the zeal. The connectioa 
which Gorres first discovered in the Whole paganism of 
the ancient world, and which Creuzer afterwards farther 
developed with inexhaustible industry, could not but 
be surprising. But the dark and entangled materials 
admitted very different modes of treatment, and gave 
altc^elher too free scope to mere conjectures. Hence 
tiiis study was soon talcen possession of. by learned 
subtlety, and the fanaticism of philosophical inference. 
The labors of Kanne, Rhode, Windischmann, and 
several others, give evidence of the greatest love and 
enthusiasm Ibr the subject, of prodigious industry in 
collecting, ^f admirable acuteness; but, unhappily, 
they only show, by their mutual contradictions, either 
that only one, or that none, of them is right, and 
that, in every oase, a precious amount of study haa 
been ejqpended, merely to produce empty, imi^inations. 
Nevertheless aU^ errors must be passed through, ift 
order to aiyproacih the truth. The most ancient hiih 
tory of the human race remains forever a very im- 
portant and interesting subject of investigation, and 
what the Germans have done for it far surpasses the 
labors of other liations. A more comprehensive Mpork^ 
on this subject has been for a very long time eiF* 
pected of Schelling, but he has kept it back. 

As to single departments, there was least activity 
inutile study of the Persian. Kleuker properly only 
transferred Anquetil du Perron to the German.^ 
Rhode gave only historical hypotheaes. upon Bactra, 
Schmidt and Plirtk have written two very kistntctive 
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historical works upon the Mongoinn nations and 
China. But we have bestowed the most attention to 
the East Indies. The two brothers Schlegel are 
entitled to the hme of hairing first introduoed the 
Mdy of Sanscrit into Germany, and of having tab* 
tended the taste for Hindoo philesophy and poetry* 
Next to them, Bopp, and Peter von Bohlen have 
done most; the former, by his philological inquiries 
and editions ; the latter, by his historical investiga^ 
tiona. Earlier still, the Saeontala had been translated 
bj Qeoige Forster, and other things by elhere, bet 
most of the transhitions bad been in prose, and taken 
from the English at second hand ; and the love of 
Oriental learning, so far, is oothing new among iis» 
hut has only augmented. 

The foUoiPers of ancient Oriental philoeophy aad; 
poetic art haive united with the romaoftieists against 
the classicists. There is something in the hierarchy 
of the Hindoos, Egyptians, the Magi, and Chinese, in 
harmony with that of the romantic middle ages ; and 
tiM more exdoeiTely dassieisn predominated, the mipn 
natural was the mutual approxination of the weaker 
parties of Orientalism and romantioism for their com^ 
mon defence against it. This controversy has had a 
beneficial effect. It has shaken the classicists out of 
ikftxr partiality and prejinlicea. 

Classical antiquity,' Qreece end Roaae, since tne 
reformation, passed for. the ideal of culture, and was 
deified to die same degree that the old Catholic mid* 
die ages were condemned. The first cultivators of 
classical learning, and even the Dutch afler their 
^orioua tevohitieo, had the lifo and spirit of the 



ancients constantly before their eyes, and they looked 
upon language only as a means for acquiring a knowl* 
edge of ibe matter expressed in h. Afterwards, kom^ 
tmr^wlKk jm i^^ tod pedantrj look peih 

sessmii €#'idl%li#)|(pMdfexee|it FeHs)^^ tbose ^tUm 

sical studies, too, degenerated into mere trifling about 
syllables. IJeyne, of Gottingen, first began again to 
look aiwr the kernel of the matter in the shell of 
toiij|irt|i/y'- 4Bii(ee^ -tkai time, n distinctioii ha^ beea 
iMide b e t ip teli aiige triiiiotejgleal ini|iifrer^ ami tii- 
4)tiirers into the substance, though still, in many casei^ 
erudition was e(iually distinguished, in regard tQ the 
form and the substance. . . i 

tlLi m learned pkilologieal inquirer, traariator, and 
Jlimwrf ^^hSmmAui^ Ff€ii^ AugiMtds Wol^ a matt 
wIh> •iiifeil Iton^-tBd spirit to the learning of the 
letter in a high ijfegrec, stands in the front rank. 
Among the grammarians of the Greek language, 
Buttmann and Thiersch had the greatest circulation ; 
oMiNi- jgatja" liagunf 0^ Bidder imd Grotefend ; aomog 
ti»^% ft ib g r kp1i gi s i flbhneider and Paaaow tn-Oreeki 
and Scheller and Baeier'Sn Latin, were Uie nvosi kiit^vfUik 

A prodigious deal Las bt'ori done in translations 
from classical antiquity. Wolf endeavored to unite 
taster and fidelity, iMt for this very reason translated 
Ml MtM ^trtf ^ariilnors aimed aiore at taste, fol- 
loiHtig'th^ illbtel^ or at fiddity, after 

the example of Johann Heinrich Voss. The free 
translations of Wieland will always remain worthy 
of imitation, for they make that easy to us which 
otbeif ^translators make bard; they introduce as to the 
flj^ Hir etf%i^, li^thoiit tonere and withoat jked- 
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ftntry, and they are only so far >frea as ease of move- 
ment requires, without injury to fidelity. On the 
contrary^ they are so much the more faithful to the 
wpint and matter of the aneienta^ ^ometimea de> 
■erting a a^avish fidelity to the form. . Voaa^ oa tlw . 
other band, has considered metrical fidelity, the 
clatter of syllables, for the first, then grammatical' 
fidelity, a slavish copying of every word, and even 
of the position of words, (or the second requisite of a 
masterly tranaktion, and has^ theiefore, left the thirds 
tiie requisite of a firee, natural moyement, entirely ^ 
of view. Henee his language is ^very where baffdf 
stiff, pedantic, whether he translate a sublime or a fri?^ 
olous, a solemn or a simple poem ; and he converts 
the reading of those very works, in which the moat 
d^ligbtful gracefiihiesB ought to pr^vaii^ into .an itt* 
tolerable torment. Other translators have mooti^ 
guided themselves by the example of Wieland or 
Voss. Among the many distinguished translations, 
I will only mention the excellent one of Herodotus, 
by Lange — of Demosthenes, by Jacobs of Virgiji^ 
by Neuflfer, and so forth. Much was once made of 
Schleiermacher's Hato; but tbia tranelatiOB ir as 
fotthy as those of Voss ; its style is distorted,, affected^ 
and totally destitute of the Platonic grace. 

For the history of classical literature in aingkl 
departments, much has always been done by., thd 
editors of new editions, and in periodicals and vaUk 
works. Wolf, Eschenburg, Frederick Schlegel, and^ 
lastly, Bahr, the most profound of all of them,, have 
given general views of the subject. 
. Next to Heyne,, Hermann distin g uifl h ed himself 
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particularly in mythological investigations. The con- 
troversy between two parties, namely, the Oriental, 
at whose head stood Creuzer, and the classical, whose 
ehaiDt>ion was Voss, excited the greatest attention. 
Both lived in Heidelberg, together, and the hatred 
between them became personal. Voss would know 
nothing of the ancient East, and pronounced its fairest 
monuments spurious, and modern forgeries of the 
priests, and, as Orientalism still flourished, went to 
mich a pitch of madness, that he inpenlj accused 
Creuter of making it his object to introduce th6 
orgies and bacchanalian retelriefi, confhsion of sexes, 
pederasty, and all the abominations of paganism, and 
Eastern asceticism, of the worship of Baal and Mo- 
loch. The remarkable character of this learned 
madness led me, at the time, ten years ago, to write 
tiie Kttle work called ''Voss and Symbolism." 

German industry and the German intellect have 
accomplished a great deal for the proper history of 
antiquity, and have surpassed in depth, the earlier 
labors of the English atid French, fleeren, SchlosM, 
and Bredow, fawt generd views of ancient history ; 
Mannert and Uckert, of ancient geography. Greek 
history was handled best by Ottfried, Miiller, and 
Zinkeisen ; and in particular departments again, 
Athenian history by fiokh and Jacobs, Lacedsemonian 
history by Manso, and Macedonian history by Flathe. 
Roman history was treated by Niebuhr, Wachsmuth, 
Bisendecher; the -latter of whom, in a very interesting 
work, pointed out the coincidence of the emanci- 
pation of the plebeians in the Roman republic with 
emanc^ation in modem times. 
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The «rt, manners, and life of the ancients hwm 
been no less copiously cUscussed. In this department, 
the great Winkelmann stands at the head of all. I 

shall return to him, wheu I shall have to speak of 
the influence of a^itique taste on art and poetry. 
Leasing, Fernow, and Schorn) rank with him in re^ 
erence to. art. Upon life and manners^, thefe were 
already earlier roanuids, by Nitscb and others ; hot 
Wieland and Jacobs were the first who introdticed 
us, by their tasteful representations, into antique life. 
Bottiger, of Dresden, brought together a prodigious 
amount of information upon both the art and the 
domestic- life of the ancients^ and surpassed all othen 
m circumstantial details. It is unfaur that he has 
been so much reproached for his somewhat bombastic 
style, and the often truly comical enthusiasm with 
which he rides his antique hobbyw This language 
takes nothing from his merit as a man of learning, 
and is only a mnve syn^^tdm of honest zeal. 

The later Byzantine history was for a long time con- 
siderably neglected. The path of wider investigation 
has, in this also, been laid open by a great edition 
of the Byzantine historians, and by the critical works 
of Fallmerayer^ (on Morea and Trebizond,) and of 
Zinkeisen. 

The history of the middle ages was subjected to 
a special treatment by Riihs, a man of a thoroughly 
rationalist turn of mind. Leo has published a similar 
manual, which has been very much enriched by .the 
study of original sources — a study since then infinitely 
advanced. Wilken wrote a work on the crusades^ 
wliich is extensive, profound,, and, in every view^^ 
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eieellent Hullmann foraished many valiiable works 

on the ecclesiastical and political constitution of the 
middle ages. We have already spoken of the history 
of the church. Savigny's " History of Civil Law 
m the Middle Ages/' and many o^her works which 
treat of particidar nations or branches of lit^ature^ 
must still be specially mentioned. 

As a useful compendium on modern times, the 
work of Heeren is most distinguished by its clearness 
and precision. Eicbhom is more complete^ and is 
particularly at home in the history of the states and 
nations beyond the boundaries of Europe.' Schlosser's 
" History of the Eighteenth Century " contains the 
best representation of the French revolution that had 
been written by a German. The works of Raumer, 
Carl Adolph Menzel^ Hormayr,. Miioch^ of di^ 
fertent degrees of value^ bat all alike have a political 
bearing. The first wonld fkin convince people that 
he might stand on the pinnacle of the age, if he 
did not consider it more advisable to remain standing 
below it. The second, under the canons of absolutisni, 
delivers fatherly and severe lectures to the liberals. 
The thirdy with all his undeistanding, frequently bep^ 
haves as if natnre had destined htm merely for a court 
gilder. And the fourth has beea obliged to turn his 
back upon historical and political fidelity at once. 

Ranmer has great merit, in regard to the investk 
gation of the history of- the middle ages and of 
modem tiroes ; and I am far from finding fauh vi^itli 
him for striving, in style and reasoning, after the 
higher point of the French and English doctrinaires — 
after the elegance of a political science^ at once 
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|>hUo8ophical and fit for the saloon. On the eontrary, 
I have always wished thai oar histortans, who have 
been crooked over the writin^^k in their lihrariea 

altocrether too long, miffht devote themselves more 
to tlie politics of the day, to the present form of civil 
life^ and study, in the passions and interests of this 
age, those of the past. But the peculiar sitaation of 
the doctrinmres is sach» that thej are compelled to 
form their views as servants of the state, and to modify 
their philosophical politics, their historical views of 
the worldy according to certain directions of the 
wind. 

Among the historical writers who find themsdfes 
in this condition, Ranke has best understood how 

to treat these views, in his exhibitions of foreign 
histories, in the way of simple representation, and 
with the least possible reasoning. Leo has not under- 
stood it so well; and as, in spite of his style,— which 
is often artificially cold,— 'he has a great deal of 
inward warmth, and can never keep back a funda- 
mental view or a final judgment, he has, since he laid 
aside bis republicanism at the university, entrenched 
himself in a romantic doctrine. 

As to Mr. Ton Hormayr, it would be doing hhn 
an injustice to make his halls of heroes, and monu* 
mental honors of every description, a matter of re- 
proach, since it must be admitted that, in the time 
of need, and in the remembrance of it, he has always 
defended the German cause against the French ; and, 
though he has occasionally exacted too much senrilism 
from the historic muse, it cannot, on the other liand, be 
denied, that his excellent historical investigations of 
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particalar points — as they appear, for instance, in 
his "Patriotic Pocket-book" — are a mine of free 
thoughts and reminiscences from the times of ancient 
German freedom. His style is not the best, for 
imitates somewhat the bombast of Johannes Muller. 

Modern history has been resumed, first by Posselt, 
in the periodicals and annuals, then by Buchholz, 
Venturini, and, a short time since^ by myseif. In the 
nature of the case, this amounts only to a first general 
surrey, and an introduction for future historians; for 
a classical history can only be written when events 
have reached a definite conclusion — when the facts 
and their impelling causes, the characters, and so forth, 
which belong to it, are no longer wraj^p^ in mystery, 
but are placed withpn every body's view by means of 
memoirs, and by throwing open the public archiyes. 

Let us now go through, one by one, the modem 
countries, for whose history we have labored. It is 
readily understood, that the manufactures for con- 
versation-libraries, and the like, cannot here be con* 
sidered. Real inquiries only deserve to be mentioned. 

Upon' Spain, Schmidt is best in the history of 
Aragon ; Aschbach, on the Visi-Goths ; Lembke, on 
Spain in general ; Sohepeler, on the war of freedom 
against Napoleon, in which the author was present 
IB the Spanish service* 

nWc have but little on France, as the French have 
spared us the trouble of writing upon it. Heinrich's 
history is insignificant. On the other hand, the re- 
searches which Raumer and Ranke have made in 
the French and Italian archives, on the early history 
of France, are valuable, and the excellent history «f 
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Che Proren^al Trool m dourg, by Dies, Ml mofre s(k 
Depping, « German naturalized in Paris, has written 
very interesting memoirs on his own residence in 
that city. Carove, and, before him, Jochmann, bavt 
ivTitten modi oa the ecdeiiafllical rektms of France^ 
Lately, the skctcbes of France by the ingcnipM Heioe 
have appeared, nitere8tin|r not merely aa aatirical party 
effusions, but nho in an historical view. 

Italy, also, has not found it necessary to wait for 
German hiatoriana. In eodesiasticid history alone, 
we have preanoied to write with mere aeooraey and 
profoundneaa, and generally in a liferent manner 
from the Italians. As to the political history of Italy, 
we have let it take care of itself. Lebret's history of 
Venice was a valuable essay, but has been far surpassed 
by Dam. Leo has undertaken, the first in our tlmei» 
to write a complete history of Italy. Turk's re> 
searchea into the history of the Longobards are ▼alnn* 
ble. Bouterweck has written the best literary history 
of Italy that has yet appeared. Italian art first gained 
its great influence over recent tio^ by means of 
Winkeknahn. In the same way, Femow, Gothe, 
Kephalidea, Frederioa Brun, Rehfuaa^ Rnmohr, Hirt, 
Bunsen, have exercised an inflnoice, as friends of aK 
and enthusiastic travellers. Ati anonymous book, 
lately written, called " Rome in 1833," is excellent. 

England has had greater historians than all other 
European nations. We have only followed after theob 
Archenhols was of great service, by making us aocu- 
ratdy acquainted with the cHreunstanees of England* 
We have, however, nothing classical upon England, 
eacapt the description of the manners of the English 
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ifiatocricy in the ** Letlere of a Defonct/' by Pxtnce 
Pnekler Mudcwi. In general, we limited oursdves 
to tlie appropriation^ «f all the good wbicfa RTigliah 

literature furnishes, by means of translations. 

Wo [)ossess able works on Scandinavia, by Schlnzer 
and Rubs; and their omissions in r^ation to the 
Ittrtory oCJi^nds and cultare ba?e been ricblj made 
lap h^M<tm^iQmmam, Mone, Grfiter^ and so totAu 

On P<4and,' we have had a complete work, ih*8t 
by Lengnicb, next by Jeckel, and a liberal history 
by Hammerdbrfer, besiih^s various newspaper es- 
says in the Saxon, and afterward in the Praisiai 
miereetk Mose reoently^ the sketches of the governs* 
man of Coiistiirtine^by Bairo Hanriiig, and the great 
luMorj of -the r efe cti o n , by Spazier, for which the 
refh^ee Polish statesmen and generals furnished the 
materials, have been distijiguished. We do not, how- 
ever, yet possess a complete and oritioal- history of 
Poland^ ttidi.:what ism<m singnlar, nobody has taken 
lh»tiooble of trenilating the better Polish historians. 

The learned have taken a greater interest m Russia 
because many Ccrmnns established themselves there. 
In Mulier's Russian Library," and Schlozer's •* Rus- 
Mn Annalf^' the old B«saian histories were, for the 
first time, collected together and sifted. Bacmeister^ 
Kwers, Beflennenni end Storch, rendered ^at sehrice 
to Russian history; and, in particular, inuiy accDin- 
plished travellers illustrated, in treatincr of geography, 
the Russian, tribes and their history also: of these 
I shall have semethhig to say hereafter. 

The jusM^'^ Hongary has also been eomplelelj 
iUneCriled by Qertnans ; first by FeUler and Engel ; of 
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late more profouodly by Count Mailath, who, although 
a Hungarian, wrote German, and therefore belongs 
to our literature, and is one of its ornaments. Count 
Mailath belongs to the few historians who are not 

ashamed to do justice to the agreeable and character- 
istic popular legends. On Transylvania, we have the 
works of Schlozer, Eder, Gebhardi, Haner, and • 
Lebrecht. On Serfia^ we have the works of Rancke 
and of Pirch. 

As it concerns German history, in the second edn 
> tion of my " History of the Germans," I have attempted 
an ample list of the historians of our country, which 
yet must always continue imperfect, and I will not 
repeat it here ; on the other hand, I shall be pardoned 
fer saying more on their literary peculiarities, who 
are characteristically prominent, than I eould in thai 
work, when literary history was only an affair of - 
secondary importance. 

If we have gained the fame of having our learned 
men interest themselves in the history of foreign 
nations with the most comprehensive love and passion 
to in(|uiry, it redounds also to the satisfection of a 
moderate patriotism, that inquirers into German his- 
tory have not altogether, at least, lagged in the 
rear. 

But if we consider how often German history had 
been treated by minds of moderate capacity— ^ how 
often our greatest scholars and aeutest historical critics 

have preferred to occupy themselves upon ancient 
Greece or Rome, upon the distant Indies or China, 
npon England or Italy, and have looked upon the 
history of their native country with a certain ee» 
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temptuous aversion — we cannot help complaining of 
the wrong direction of a nationality which caa lead 
to such a neglectfulness of selfl 

Perhaps it is to be ascribed to this circudtetance 
chiefly, that our own general history is so strange and 
dark, so difficult to be surveyed and so hard to be re- 
tained. But the great number of our governments, the 
provincial spirit, the exclusiveness, which are to be found 
not only in the small towns, but preeminently at the 
courts and the universities ; in a ward, the disorgani« 
zation of the German people, the great and long- 
continued process of corruption, which wasted away 
the beautiful corpse of our empire, have turned away 
our eyes^ as well as our hearts, from the great whole 
to the petty parts, and the German has become a 
man of detail.. How could a cit of an imperial town, 
or a poor little court counsellor of Wied-Runkel, or of 
Reuss-Greitz-Schleitz, or a professor in Duisburg, 
write a history of his great nation, like Hume or 
Thiers 1 He knew nothing whatever of a great nation ; 
he knew only his native city or his employer. The 
division of the German races had ceased to be any 
thing to him ; for those who belonged to the same race, 
the Strasburger, and the Wiirtemberger, the man of 
Anhait, and the man of Voigtland, were entire stran- 
gers to each other. No man of letters had the 
opportunity of merely passing judgment upon the 
conneclion and the destinies of our common country, 
as a whole, to say nothing of exerting any influence 
upon them; and the statesmen either did not write 
at all, or wrote only for a most partial interest, and 
firom a provincial point of view, in opposition to the 
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general interest of Germany, like Frederick the Ghreat 
Biinau wrote a general history of the Germans, but 
as a general historian he is unwieldy ; Piitter and 
Haberlin had only the state and the constitution of 
tiie empire in yiew, and gave us only inanaa(^; the 
Catholic Schmidt was the first who wrote « history 
of the Germans, in a popular and modern style, but 
without depth and judgment. Besides this, we had 
nothing but particular history; and even the good 
which this contained, was, and ia« made difficult and 
troublesome to the curious, by the ballast which is 
tied to it; by the affectation of importance with which 
the smallest member of the empire is every where set 
above the great whole; by the uncritical jumbling 
together of reminiscences which are really of general 
interest with those which are merely local, or eyen 
wholly insignificant; and by a difiuse, obscure^ and 
ignoble style, which shows but too plainly that no 
great subject inspired these historians. 

What tlie elder provincial historians did, uncon- 
sciously and simply, in the spirit of that dismemberment 
which has unhappily become a second nature to the 
Germans, venal writers have purposely raised to a lew, 
in order 40 stifle in the people the voice of con^ 
science, which was beginning to stir softly. Johannes 
Miiller, Zschokke, and many others, stamped every 
population of every petty province as a nationality, 
which had been isolated firom all eternity, and which 
would contmue so to all eternity, although history 
•hows us, to this very day, that these newly-baked, 
provincial, primeval nations were never any thing else 
than constituent parts of the great German nation. 
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It was necessary that Napoleon should first come, 
and give us a thorough shaking, to bring us to a 
living feeling of ourselves. Honor and love had been 
unable to nnite os; disgrace and hatred were needed 
to unite us. Great deeds were done, and literature 
would not remain behind the reality. 

Since then, a new spirit has been awakened in the 
at udjr of German history. Attempts have been made to 
treat it as a wiiole, and from a general German point of 
view; and even particular histories have been so subordi* 
nated as to serve this higher end. Soon after the war 
of 1813-1815, the popular history of the Germans, by 
Kohlrausch, made its appearance, which, being writ- 
ten wholly in the spirit of the age, and compressed 
into a narfow ipace, was a very favorite reading 
book at the schoah, and passed through many ed»< 
tions. WlMt' it' wanted in profoftndness and critical 
value, was made up by its glowing patriotism. The 
histories of the Germans, also, by Carl Adolph 
Menzal, were animated by this patriotic spirit; but 
the work was not learned enough for its length, and 
was too long tot the popular purpose. The work 
of the Baron von Ga^m aimed only at setting forth 
the most ancient periods of German freedom and 
heroic greatness, like the more ancient and beautiful 
work of Maskow. Then came Luden's history, ifl 
an endless row of volumes. The author evidently 
lingera too long upon ancient times, and will be 
obliged to compress the more recent and far more 
important periods within a narrow compass, if he 
means ever to get through. Some hundreds of pagea 
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upon Ariovistas, Arminius, the long and tedious dis- 
eotaDglemeuts of family quarrels under Otho L, are 
not calculated to excite the interest of the public. 
Pfister's history is complete and acute in sin|^e parts, 
but not so in others ; he seems to me not direct and 
clear enough in relation to the many vile things that 
have occurred in German politics. Peter von Kobbe 
has written a useful manual of German history, the 
skeleton of which has indeed but very little flesh. 
The popular history of the Germans, by Joseph 
Heinrich Wolf, which appeared in Munich, would not 
deserve to be mentioned, were it not a prominent 
sign of the times by its licentiousness. Under cover 
of. a history of the noble German nation, devoted to 
the young, the infamous author smuggles in vulgar 
obscenities, and seducing descriptions of lust. 

I cannot deny that all these works fiuled to satisfy 
me ; that a work seemed to me to be wanting, in 
which not only political history, but the history of 
culture ; not only the history of deeds, but the 
history of mind ; not only the leading traits of uni- 
versal history, but the delicate and characteristic seo* 
ondary traits of particular history ; not only historical 
truth, but patriotic ardor ; — and in patriotism again, 
not merely an enthusiastic eulogium of German virtues, 
but a candid acknowledgment and severe condemna- 
tion of German baseness, diould have been contained; 
— and in this spirit I composed a history of the 
Germans, which stands in a close relation to the 
present work. In this, I merely carry out the lit- 
erary portion of that which X treated in the other 
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m « wfcole. Our Iheralxird b rooted in our history* 
One can hardljr be- learned thoroughly without the 
other. 

The works which treat of only a part of the great 
• whole which ia called Qermaa history, are prodi- 
gioasly nnmeroM, (the eoneequence of onr dis- 
nnion,) and among them we ind the best we have, 
mee oar lote for the tingle and the small was al** 
ways greater than our love for the whole and the 
great. 

The brothera Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, Jacob 
in paitieBlar, stand foremost in investigations of the 
German language and antiquities. His Grammar/' 
which shows historically the formation of the Ger^ 
man language, is a classical work, such as no other 
nation has to oifer. His legal antiquities, his inves- 
tigations into and labors upon the ancient popular le-^ 
gends, his editions of old poea», behmg to the best 
part of what has been accompHshed for German 

antiquity. 

In regard to the language, the hitherto arbitrary 
manner of prescribing laws to the language, was put 
down by the historical mode oi treatment of Grimm. 
Great as are the merits of Adelnng and Campe, in 
relation to the clearing up of omr languajge, yet, so 
far as they forgot the historical principle, they opened 
the way for all the follies of the so called puri' 
fiers of the language, who wanted to introduce* now 
this and now that orthography and pronunciation. 
Between these usurping tyrants of language and the 
historical principle of Grimm, stood Jahn, the re- 
viver of gymnastic exercises, who recommended, in a 
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somewhat ezelashre manner, in his " German NatioD* 

ality," to he German, and to speak German. 

The return to the monuments of language in the 
middle ages first led to a profound study of our 
antiquity in general. Before Grimm, • Gr&ter prose- 
cuted the study of the M northern literature, and 
acquired great applause as a leader, which we will 
not abrid'je, tliouirh we must confess that he was 
oflen wanting in taste. The profoundest feeling for 
the middle ages, and at the same time the most refined 
and the choicest taste in the treatment of them, man* 
ifested themselves in Gorres. Being doubly connected, 
by his earlier residence at Heidelberg,, with Creuser 
on the one hand, and with the romantic poets on 
tiie other, his fiery spirit has exercised an .infiu- 
ence on both. Mone, the disciple of Creuzer, sub* 
joined to his Symbolism," .in which the ancient 
Oriental, Greek, and IS'Oman mythologies are ex- 
pounded, a history of northern and German paganism, 
which unites, with great learning and all the excel- 
lencies of enthusiasm, some of its errors. The poets 
Arnim and Brentano collected, in the Boy's Woih 
derhom," a great treasure of popular songs. Biisch- 
ing and von der Hagen, by collecting and editing 
with the greatest industry; Lachmann, by sifting with 
remarkable thoroughness ; Hoffmann von Fallersleben, 
by bringing the ancient German literature to life 
again, by means of editions and commrataries, gained 
great distinction. 

After the example thus set by the poets, the historians 
have not remained in tlie rear. A beginning was made 
by putting to press the hitherto unpublished chroni- 
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eles and important original docoments. To be sare, 

in the first ages, after the invention of printing, the 
wealthy inhabitants of the imperial cities, the universi- 
ties, several princely historiographers, and the Bene- 
dictine monks had taken care of large folio editions. 
A multitude of tlie. Seriptores Rerum OemumicaruMp 
collections of legends, collections of original docu- 
ments, colJections of laws, were brought to light. 
But the later Seriptores of our laborious Pertz, the 
Manumenta Boica, the editions of several very inter* 
estiog chronicles of Switzerland, of Pomerania, of 
Silesia^ and so forth, printed for the first time, and very 
numerous collections of original documents by Hor- 
mayr, Freyberg, and others, demonstrated that a 
great deul had still remained. 

Among the new works on the civil and legal his- 
tory of oar conntry, Eichhorn, whose work very 
lately Fhilipps and Zopfl have endeavored to correct 
and complete, stands at the head. Hullmann has 
written some distinguished works upon single parts 
of the civil and ecclesiastical constitution. The cele- 
brated work of Savigny on the civil law in the 
middle ages belongs no less to political than to 
juridical history. 

An infinite quantity has been written upon the 
ancient Germans, principally since the reformation ; 
for the deep debasement of Germany at that time 
caused a patriotic reaction in literature, as was the 
case at a later period under Napoleon: then, how- 
ever, the ''Qfrmany" of Tacitus formed the germ 
of this literature, as the Nibelungen did later. Then 
people still wanted to be classical , and even Klopstock 
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oodd never 8q>anil6 Oermaii patrbtinii fircNn the 
spirit of the aneient elasskw. The drat #bo tnTe^ 

tigated very profoundly the ancient German character^ 
and set it forth, like a historian of broad and gren- 
erai views, was Cluwer. Maskow exhibited the deeds 
of oar ancestors/ down to the establishment of the 
anpremaey of the Franks, with a more historieil 
spirit Jostoe Moser • delineated, in his historf of 
Osnabriick, the ancient freedom of the Saxons, with 
the greatest profoundness and the most ardent piK 
triotism. Among the innumerable single inquiriea 
into the most ancient periods of German history^ 
i^on which I shall not here enter, the following liire 
the most prominent, some of them recent, and some very 
recent — Barth, [Deutschlands Urgeschiehte^ ** Early 
History of Germany,*') on the most ancient relations 
of the Grermans to the Romans in Upper Italy and 
Pannonia, the Boii, Semnones, and so forth, a pari 
of German history hitherto very much neglected; 
Manso, on the OstroNGoths ; Aschbach, on the Visi^ 
Goths ; Tiirk, on the Longobards ; Gaupp, on the 
Thuringians ; Mannert, on the Franks. 

Among the books which have been written "'pf^ 
ticulariy on the Garlovingians, the " Majoc Doitte^ 
by Pertz, and ««Lo«is the Pious," by Funk, nsmt 
the greatest distinetion. 

Much has been written of the Othos, but a profound 
inquiry into the Sclavonian wars is stiii wanteds 
The introduction of the German language and msif^ 
Mrs among the Wends and Serbians belongs to As 
MSt important and influential events in Gerinatt 
haatory; and perhaps nothing but a sense of shame 
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for the great cruelties with which it was accompa- 
nied, has prevented the German historians from going 
deeper into the discussion of it. 

Stenzei has written the leading work on the i|ge 
of the Salic emperors, and Friedrieh von Ranmery 
as is well known, on that of the Hohenstanfen. The 
latter has been variously illustrated in the department 
of eccJesiastical history, also by the history of the 
crusades, and of the art and poetry of the middle 
ages. 

Bat little notice, in proportion, has heen hitherto 
taken of the Luxemhnrg emperors. The history 
of Henry VII., by Barthold, only, is a very profound 
and distinguished work. On the other iiaod, Charles 
lY., one of our most remarkable emperors, and even 
the wars of the Hussites, ha?e, as yet, found no 
historian who solved the great problem in a satisfao* 
tory manner. The history of the Hanseatic league, 
by Sartorius, does not answer all demands; and we 
still want a history of the confederacy of the Upper 
German and Rhenish cities, written, as it should have 
heen written, from the pouit of view taken by the 
present style of historical composition, although a 
great deal has been done for the history of aingla 
cities. 

The age of the reformation has been pretty well 
worked over, and it is continually receiving fresh 
illustrations. The first able history of it was written by 
Woltmann : lately F. C. von Buchholz has very com* 
pletely described it, in his life of Ferdinand I., from 
the Catholic point of view, and with the greatest learn- 
ing, to say nothing of innumerable other works upon 
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aingle scenes and persons of the reformation, amon^ 
which the " Illustrations of the Peasants' War," by 
Oechsle, are the most remarkable. The thirty years' 
war, likewise^ has been very ptrticaUrly treated. The 
latest works upon this sabject are, the " lUostnlioae 
of the Character of Wallenstein/' by Friedrich Forster 
and Schottky ; the History of Bavaria under Maximil- 
ian I.," by Wolf; " of the Brunswick Provinces under 
the Archduke George," by Count von der Decken. 
By such inquiries, the older narratires have been 
filled out, and, in some reqiects, entirely new views 
have been gained. 

The influence of the age of Louis XIV. upon 
Germany has not yet been coherently set forth ; this 
Blight be the subject of a very excellent work. The 
Spanish war of inheritance, too, has not been written 
since the elder and still useful Herchenhahn, firom 
the point of view of the new principles of historical 
composition, and on the basis of newly-discovered 
original documents. Forster has been the first to 
open here a new path with his ** History of Frederick 
William V* The work of Preoss on Frederick the 
ChresEt is more profound than all the earlier ones by 
Arohenbol^ and others. Later times have not yet 
been able to find an historian at once comprehensive 
and wholly impartial. Manso's history of Prussia's 
misfortunes and her triumph is the best thing that 
has hitherto been done in this connection. Upon 
Austria, Schneller's work is the most remarkable. 

By far the most numerous and the best particular 
histories are upon single provinces, or even single 
cities, of Germany. As I caoaot and will not enter 
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upon the numberless names of authors in this de- 
partment, but must again refer to my History of the 
Gennana," I will here merely point out some of the 
most diatiDgaiahad. Juatua Mdser'a ''Hiatory of 
Osnabruck," Spittlor'a *' Hiatory of Hanover/' Lang's 
" History of Baireuth," are at the head, for their 
spirit; Voigt's "History of Prussia," Mailath's "His- 
tory of Austria," Rommel's " History of Hesse," 
Campe'a " Hiatory of the Netherlanda/' Warnkonig'a 
Hiatory of Flandera/' for comprehenaive cleamesa; 
. ndefons Ton Arx'a ''Hiatory of St GaU," Gender'a 
"History of Grabfeld," Jager's "History of Ulm," 
Kirchner's " History of Frankfort," for an exact dis- 
cueaion of the relations between the citizena and 
peaaanta; to aay nothing of many othera, acartedy 
lesB diatingaiahed. 

We Germans have never had such an affluence 
of memoirs as France. Our statesmen but seldom 
laid claim to the character of men of wit, despised 
authorship for the moat part, or did not venture upon 
a stroke of the pen for reasons of loyalty and fear, 
md out of regard for their familiea. Hence we 
find, in former tiroes, only the memoirs of the Baron 
von Polnitz, a genteel adventurer, and those of the 
Margravine of Bayreuth. Both were, in spirit and 
in condition, independent, and both wrote in French. 
Then followed the memoira of Frederick the Great, 
and - of several atatesmen — of Baron von Dohm, and 
Counts Gortz and von Massenbach — and, finally, 
' those of the Barons von Gagern and von Strombek, 
as well as the memorabilia published by Riider, and 
ascribed to a great minbter* Grateful deacendanta 
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have begun to publish reminiscences of their ancestors. 
Thus lately appeared the very interesting biography 
of Field Marshal von der Schuleoburg, who served 
nearly all the potentates by turn. Bat that which the 
German statesmen have left behind them in writing is 
the merest trifle in comparison with what they might 
have said. 

Among the geographical works on Germany, that of 
Biisching was, for a long time, considered the most 
complete. Very lately, a great number of geographies 
of our country have appeared, among which, those 
by Stein, Vollrath HoiTmann, and others, are distin- 
guished for clearness and concise completeness. 
Among the accounts of travels, the very complete one 
of Nicolai once passed for the highest model ; but 
his Berlin egotism made itself so odiously conspicu- 
ous in it, that descriptions, like those of Gercken, 
Kiittner, and others, which were of a different char- 
acter in this respect, were very well received. Lastly, 
the humorous Weber, in his Germany," has delin- 
eated our whole country, partly from actual inspeo- 
tion as a far-travelled man, partly as a pofyhisUnian 
from innumerable topographical surveys and particular 
histories, and as a humorist with inimitable wit. 
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tOUnOAL SOIENqES. . 

, A FOREIGN tincture is in no branch of our litera- 
ture so obvious as in the political. We made the 
reformation ourselves ; but, in all the political im- 
provements of modem times^the .French and English 
have been beforehand with us» and erery thing among 
us is referred, by affirmation or denial, — by imitation 
or opposition, — to the doctrines and to the example 
of our neighbors beyond the Vosges Mountains and the 
ChanneL At the beginning of the last century, our 
princes were all little liouis Fourteenths; oor Chanif 
bers are now little French Chambers of Deputies— 
little English Parliaments. - Unhappily, we are always 
on a small scale what our neighbors are on a large 
one — we are in single things what they are in the 
whole. We are dismembered and petty in space — 
we are far in .the rear in time. If we come up with 
them at last, we put on the cast-off clothes of ont 
neighbors, as if we were their servants. 

For a long time, it seemed as if we Germans 
had no further need of politics. Properly speakings 
nobody troubled himself about politics, except some 
few people in a few cabinets, who worked the machine 
in perfect silence.- The antipolitical disposition of 
the Germans, in the preceding century, was so marked, 
that, even in our days, Vollgraff could affirm, with 
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■ome appearance of truth, that the^Qermaii waa not 
made for the state at all. 

We have been roused from this apathy only by neces- 
aity, and that, indeed, from abroad ; but a self-impulse 
Ib wanting, and with it all originality, all grandeur. 

We have Buffered eooagh to make ua bestir our- 
aelves about politics; and, at the same time, we have 
done too little to he able to aehiefe any thing great 
for politics. We have too many models before us, and 
too little self-dependence to serve for a model ourselves. 
With no fixed character, our condition varies on this 
aecouat, just aa we happen to be driven about. The 
transition-state nowhere is ae common aa hi Germany* 
A wish ia umveraally felt to pot things on t. right 
footing ; and few certainly have the power, who would 
not feel, at the same time, the necessity of doing 
what id right; but the claims are too many, and, 
ta the principal claims both of the present age and 
of Qerman pMsfm, is moderation and peace, it cannot 
wdl be otherwise. We have been forced by eom- 
pulsion upon the political stage, and are not yet quite 
at our ease there. The little that we have been com- 
pelled to do cannot properly be called action, and 
e«Er worda will therefore be of still lesa impofCancdr 

From the earliest times, these naitiona only whom 
whole activity was coneenlrated in puhKe oiv9 life, 
have been, at the same time, distinguished for a po- 
litical literature — as the Greeks, Romans, English, 
French, and, in better times, the Italians abo. To 
Aese we mnat concede the fovemoet Tank. Tme. we 
are not wanting m theorieB and liie dreama of fim^( 
and we are, perhaps, ncber in them timn other nations^ 
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because fantasy gains a freer career, the lefi8.acti?e 
man is in a noble reality. Our philosc^hieal sjfteina» 
tooy prodnee a variety of Yiews pf sooial and politieat 
Hfe. Tbeories, howerer, bear only about tbe same rela- 
tion to life itself that poetry does. One dreams himself 
away into a political Eldorado, and wakes up as sober 
as he was before. Aa tbe Germans have no great 
and free political arena, tbey might be eiqpeoted Ui 
pot their vrfaole foree tbe more Tigorouslj into liters 
tore. But the reverse is the ease. A good political 
llteratare always proceeds first from tbe school of polit- 
ical eloquence. 

For a long time, religion claimed all the interest 
of the nation ; ao that even tbe great revolutions of the 
reformation served rather to put to aleep the peesieii 
for polities than to awaken it — not aft tbe courts, bol 
among the people. Afterwards, a eomfortable habit 
was formed of letting all political questions fall into 
utter oblivion. Prosperity did not increase so vigorous* 
Ij that its superabundant power could have produced 
great deeds and institutions; but it never decayed so 
Qtlerly that despair could have led to revolutions. The 
prtneely bouses enjoyed, almost without exception, the 
childlike confidence of their subjects, particularly after 
their mutual interests had been so closely united by the 
religious wars. The masses had enough to eat, and 
diitinguished minds found in the sciences and aria 
a suitable sphere of aetivity. The phenomenon of the 
French revolution, and the manner in whidh it was 
received in Germany,, have sufficiently demonstrated 
how little disposition and preparation there was in 
Germany for a stirring political life. 
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The German loves his family more than the state, 
the little circle of- his friends more than society at 
hurge, qaiet more; than tumult, cotitemplatioii more 
Aan diflcussioh. It must be confessed that these 

peculiarities have led to as many vices as misfortunes, 
and that they afford the only justification of the 
reproach <that has so often and so long been justly 
east into our teeth — namely, that we have been fooled 
and oppressed by foreigners ; that we -are insensiUa 
to national disgrace ; that we are negligent of xommoa 
interests; that we show a contracted and painful 
cockneyisin and crabbedness in sluggish repose. On 
the other hand, our earlier history shows us, that the 
same leading traits of national character have readily 
blended with great political deeds and institotionfk 
From their root has grown the gigantic- tree oC the 
ancient German constitution, under whose beneficent 
shadow Euroi>e has rested century after century. The 
German constitution differed from all the constitutions 
of antiquity, by making the commonwealth second** 
ary to individual freedom and domestic life.- The 
state had to serve the individlial, while, in Rome and 
Sparta, the individual was the bondman of the -state* 
That abstract conception of a sovereign state, to 
which every citizen is unconditionally subjected, 
which has a will of its own and aims of its own, was 
dways opposed to the nature of the Germans. Thia 
antipathy to an idolatry of the secular state afterwnda 
opened the way for the hierarchy. At last, ho^vevel*, 
it brought us to a perfectly passive condition ; we 
were governed, and thought nothing about it ^ we 
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bore &v«tf thing, and aeareeiy ono among bnndredn 
of thoosuiilsy asked wfaerefiMra. 
Meantime, the lore of politics has been Tory 

cently awakened to a lively activity. Great raia- 
fortunes have reminded us of the faults by which 
we deserved them. The revolutions of neighboring 
eottntrieft'haire;fartiaUy feroed us to imitation, or, al 
Joaat^ lo «tteBti<9i. Cn^ tHimtg from without /have 
made many alterations in our internal political con- 
dition, and we have ourselves brought about many 
improvements. The advanced state of culture requires 
great alteration. The wars we have waged for the 
esiftenca of oor states, hate made them worth 
floongb tot US to be looked npoo with greater iptereit 
than heretofore. The political honor which we have 
again acquired has, to our great advantage, freshened 
our interest in politics. Deeds have l^d to couleair 
plation. ... 

This new political science is, howeter, for the moat 
t>tft, fotmed in a foreign school; all parte — the 
eabiBets, the legiriatmres/'tfae liberals-'^ have received 
their instruction abroad. Meantime, wherever German 
peculiarities are visible, they manifest themselves in 
the same passion for system, in the same fantastic 
turn, which, we cany into* aU the seienofis. ' The 
praotieal men who guide the helm are as liMle 
eKceptions to this as the quiet enthnsiasts is the . 
garret, who govern nothing but the goose-quill. 
The one want to force what is impossible upon 
the present; the other, what is possible upon the 
Aitare. The former stretoh ont natione upon their 
tebls^i is Saint I«awrence was alretahed npon the 
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^idiroD ; the latter form to themaelTeB golden dream* 
of the fbture, which future, it is well known, is, like 
paper, content with every thing ; in which, however, 

the cow must always starve before the grass is grown. 
If the utterly passive public ventures to complain 
of the violence of theories, or to deride the phantoms 
of the ideologists, both parties exclaim with Fichte, 
** The public is no reason for turning our wisdom td 
folly.'* 

The worst of it is, that both parties think least 
of all about the material freedom of nations, which 
is yet the first we are capable of in our present 
4egree of culture, and which alone can benefit luk 
The practical .pdlitical reformers storm through the 
quiet existence of the cockneys, and sacrifice the 
individual to the whole; the enthusiastic reformers 
of the world, however, think only of moral freedom, 
of an ideal condition, which lies, perhaps, at the 
end of time. 

The check which is put, to a certain extent, upon 
the violence of the civil reformations and reorganiza- 
tions which have recently been so frequent and so ex- 
tensive, affords no great consolation. By this I mean, 
the reverence for what is old, which is respectable in 
itself, but, in the condition to which the age has 
borne us irresistibly onward, can never lead ns back 
to the consistency of the old system, and is, dierefore, 
only an obstacle to the consistency of the new. A 
system of patch-work systems interposes between the 
two ; it is constantly pulled in pieces, and then built 
up again; institutions from all ages and far all con- 
editions have been retained, and again, in* every place, 
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innomerable, peculiar, and new institutions have heem . 
glued on it; and all of tbem bear the same relation 
40: the simple iastitutions which we might have, that a 
r^-shop foil of old clothes bears to a fresh suit. 

Practical statesmen must not only be acquainted with 
theories, but with history and philology ; and erudition 
is not so .much under the protection of the state as ihe 
«Ut€| is- wider the protection of erudition. - : 
. The cheek which is put upon the eKtravagances of the 
Mrfonners of the world, on the other side, affords just as 
little consolation. This is the censorship ; in fact, we 
cannot think of the defects in our political literature, 
without being at once reminded of the great gaps — the 
gaps, of the censorship which might have been filled 
op hj aU Ihoieilrocks that have no existence, on account 
restrunts upon the press. In the next place, our 
reflections are disagreeably turned by these upon the 
timid, foolish, and half-way judgments, which terror 
of the censolsh^p, or the belief that the censorship 
wiU pemit HQ- coppetilion of better judgments, so 
rrimndiintly pfodnoei But we have already discussed 
tins subject. The evils of tiie censorship are nothing 
new ; they only change the place which they fall 
upon, and seem to belong to the diseases of national 
^ohildhood. They are a leprosy which takes off the 
skill Wm . e«4* itherei ll>ut the child does not die 

BefbrO'^we consider the literature of practical pol- 
itics, let us take a look at the theories. All practice 
starts from theories. The time exists no longer when 
the !nation%(S9tt into transient quarrels from a sort of 
jttiimal w}t»>imnflB9» or froro accidental andjocal induce- 
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ments. They contend much more for ideas, and on 
this very accoiaat the contest is imiveiisal, in the ?eiy 
lieart pf efery nationr, and is a cootMt of one nation 
..against another, only so ftr as one id^a preponderates 
with one nation, and another with another. The 
contest lias become entirely philosophical, as it had 
before been religious. It is not a country, not a 
great roan, which is the subject of contention, hut 
at is conyictionSy to which nations as well as heroes 
must be subordinate^ Nations have conquered with 
ideas; but as soon as they have dared to s^ thew 
names in the place of the idea, they have been put 
to shame. Heroes have, by means of ideas, gained 
a sort of universal empire ; but as soon as thdy have 
deserted the idea, they have been prostrate in the. 
dust Men have changed ; ideas alone have remained 
the same. History never was any thing but a school 
of principles. The last century was richer in far- 
seeing speculations; the present is richer in retro- 
spections and the results of experienoe. Both have 
tiie lever of actual events; by them every thing which 
Ifaa tahen place is explained. 

There are only two principles, or opposite poles, 
of the political world, and parties have encamped 
at the two extremities of the great axle, and carry 
on the war with increasing ■ fury« True, every party 
signal is not acknowledged by every adherent <^ the 
party ; truci many are scarcely awlure that they^hdong 
to any particular party ; true, the members of a party 
quarrel among themselves, so far as they draw dif- 
ferent conclusions from one and the same principle; 
btt^, in general, the subtlest critic, as well as the 
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common newspaper public, must draw a line between 
liberalism and aerfilism, republicanism and autoo- 
raey. Wbaterer may be the shades, that ckmMibscur, 
and those tints blended till color disappears, in whicli 
the two principal colors pass into each other,— 
these principal colors are themselves nowhere hid- 
den ; they form the great, the only opposition in 
politics. 

Instead of a definition of liberalisms I -prefer Id 
give an historical derelopment of it 
The reibrmation was liberal, so ftr as it opposed 

not only the ecclesiastical, but some of the secular 
institutions of the middle ages likewise. All the 
princes who made themselves independent of the 
emperor, under the pretext of religions freedom, con- 
sidered themselves as very liberal Chemnitz or Hip- 
poly tus a Lapide, and Pnfibndorf, who had assafled the 
ancient constitution of the empire in the interest of 
Sweden and Brandenburg, considered themselves very 
liberal. They were the innovators, the revolutionists 
of their times. The revolution, the destruction of 
the holy empire in the middle ages, originated with 
the princes, and was the afihir of the princes. 

Reform was the first garment, the first name of 
European liberalism. The second was illumination 
or philosophy, on account of which the last century 
was called the fkUa$€pkic«U» In this, too, the princes 
took a Tery active part Dlomination served them' 
a double purpose — partly in opposition to the church, 
whose last possessions were taken, partly in oppo- 
sition to the nobility, whom it was desirable to bring 
under perfect subjection. Our Joseph II. was not 
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llone in opposing illumination to papacy and the 
aristocracy: Pombal in Portugal, and even Catharine 
the Second of Russia, were iliuminaUd juai in the 
nine way. Uluminatioii, as a anie meana of lednp 
cing the hierarqhy and aristocraey |o after imbeeilUji 
and, on the other hand, of Btreogthening ebiMiliite 
monarchy, made astonishing progress during the last 
century, in nearly all the states of Europe. The 
courts were enthusiastic in the cause, and courtiers and 
philosophers rushed into each other^s arms. 

The humem race was the watchword of this iUami- 
nation. Joseph. IL opened to the citizens of YieBBii 
a great public garden, with an inscription, ** To the 
human race, from their lover." Every thing har« 
monized with the words of that romance, in which 
an enthusiastic youngster ezdaims, Ask roe, O, I 
beseech you, my father, ask roe what I think of the 
human race, that I may have the pleasure of answer* 
ing, ' They are my brothers, and I love them with 
brotherly love ' " ! Rousseau's works and their influ« 
ence upon German education and poetry, as well 
as the influence of the English philosophy, expert 
mental psychology, and pictures of, mannerp, advane«d 
this unirersal Io?e of man to an extraorduoiary de* 
gree. 

The whole affair, however, was a thoughtless game, 
a mere affair of fashion. The courts, in fact, knew 
not what they were about, or they must have laughed 
in their sleeves when their condjuet so completely .eon', 
tradicted all their fine words. Frederick the Great 
wrote an anti-Machiavel, in which he assailed fo* 
rioualy the political immorality of the Florentine; 
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Oalibarine II. carried on a confidential correspoodence 
with Uie noblest philosophera «iid poets, and wrote 
down the humaneat seotences. And what dkt these 
people <fo« who nttmd such fine words? Poland 

can tell something about that. 

Where illumination was not directed against the 
clergy and nohilitjr ; where it did not merely sustain 
the autocracy ; where it should better the oondition 
of the people also, it was nothing but sheer 
mockery. 

A traveller, or perhaps a whole ship, was sent off 
to New Holland, or into the interior of Africa, 
to impart to the savages our culture and our vices, 
and to bring hack a few of them, with other curt- 
onties, for the gratification of the Eig\ Mightinesses. 
People imported Swiss, and Swiss cows, or established 
little colonies with Dutch cottaores, as a children's game 
for princesses, who once wanted to disguise them 
selves in rustic garb, and play at Arcadia. They 
erected beet-augar, and succory mann&ctories, that 
they might boast of West India goods made by 
themselves. It once happened that a whole prov- 
ince was compelled to plant tobacco, instead of corn, 
in a year of famine. These were the material 
benefits of the illumination of the same age, when 
thousands of Germans were sold to the coloBieB-^ 
when torture, the gauntlet, serviftode, exemption of 
the nobility from taxation, eadnsion of common' citi* 
zens from military honors — were in full vigor. 

Writers were not wanting, who pointed out these 
contradictions ; but they would not, or could not, speak 
wiith perfect fioeedom. The few who ventmred to -do 
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80 were all Wurtembergers, in wbom tbe taeieiil 

spirit of German freedom had not yet entirely died 
out, inasmuch as the representatives of their small 
poantry continued to spin the still unbroken tbrea4 
of ancient right JohaiMi Jacob yon Moaer ezpiate4 
8t tho fortreaa' the crime of chopsuig to speak '|he 
truth amonir courtiers, and to be a man -among w6»' 
men. Germany was so poor in political truth and 
in political courage, that this one man monopolized 
nearly all the fame of the last century. And yet he 
k already forgotten. His excellent works^ in which 
many truths stand written for > eternity, though in 
antiquated essays, ought, in justice, to be held' in 
higher estimation. The poet Schubart followed Moser 
in boldness of language, and into prison. He was, 
indeed, no statesman and jurist, but he felt more 
deeply than any other. His Swabian Chronicles and 
his poems contain diamonds of the first water. * liie 
great poet Schiller also trod in his footsteps. In hk 
Cabal and Love," he exhibited the monstrous chasm 
between petty court politics and the great claims of 
the human race. He also was driven into banisb- 
ment 

' Other liberal writers escaped persecotion, becauie 
they were more moderate or more prudent. Lessing 

exhibited, in his " Emilia Galotti," a picture of the 
courts, which has done the courts more harm than 
hundreds of works by the journalists could have done^ 
But the delicate veil of poetry was his strong ^hickL 
Iffland afterwards brought upon the stage every poss^e 
political misery; but he never failed to shift ^th^ 
blame from the masters to the servantSi and so the 
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censorship took no offence at it. Von Meyem 
wrote, ia the spirit of Voiney, the political novel, 
f'Dymume;^' but this enthusiastic hymn to freedom 
moted In a region of ideals and theories, and pro* 
dnced no immediate effect. Justus Moser reminds 
us of ancient German freedom, and Klopstock cele- 
brated it in song; but the age of perukes was too 
ikr removed not to make this coiijuriDg up of the 
spirits vof the olden time ludicrous at last. Schldzisr 
dealt unsparingly with the petty counts, abbots, and 
sleek burghers, but he had to handle the great politi- 
cal relations very tenderly. 

A more exact acquaintance with the ancients and 
with the English and French, was the principal means 
of exciting the stndy of politics among us Germans, 
and of clearing up our ideas upon the subject Ax* 
clienholz did a great deal, as a journalist, to make us 
familiar with the relations of the English. The views 
of well-educated physicians and natural philosophers, 
who judged the contracted feelings of their country 
from a higher point of view, were not without their 
effi»cts. ' This was the case with the celebrated phy- 
sician Zimmermann, in his excellent work on national 
pride, and with the still more celebrated circumnavi- 
gator of the globe, George Forster, in his views of 
the Lower Rhine, and so forth. 

All theae warm-headed men exerted an influence on 
the nation^ In the school, there were only remaining 
stiff teachers of political law, who filled the archives 
of Wetzlar with records of the imperial court, which 
the French soon afterwards merrily set on fire. The 
F0L» n. o 
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fint ralional manaal of political science was the work 
of SfMttler, who took a middle position between the 
liberal popular writers and the dried-up academicians, 

like Aristotle between the Platonists and Sophists. 
His system has something of the Aristotelian coldness 
and dryness* because he takes men and things as 
Ikey are, and not as they should be. But he hm ha4 
a Tery beneficial effect upon the scientific treatment 
of politics, by the perspicuity of his arrangement, 
and of his leading principles. 

This was the fust period of liberal political lit- 
erature in Germany. It was, on the whole, very 
birmless and innocent, not unfrequently childish. 
People complained^ and thought of better things^ 
bat scarcely spent a thought upon the means of 
changing the worse into the better. 

This Qiipracticai tendency was not yet to be given 
up. The French revolution and Napoleon's iron 
reign drove us first into the abyss of theories. The 
historical ground was trembling, and the old empire 
was falling to pieces. The last guaranties of freedom* 
which had been languishing for ages, expired. The 
people grasped the air with both arms, to catch hold 
of some transient hope, but seized upon nothing but 
theories and dreams. At ^st, we rivalled the French. 
They made the republic, and we demonstrated, with 
finger on nose, that a republic is the best ibrm of 
government Then, while we were raying about 
fireedom, our country was slipped away from under our 
ffeet Afterwards, we recalled the memory of our 
country, regained it, and raved of nothing bujt Gei^ 
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many, Germany forever, and failed to observe again 
that our freedom, in the mean time, had been dra\m 
away from under us. 

Fichte stood at the head of those who were in- 
spired by the French revolution with the boldest 
philosophy of freedom. Liberal theories had been pro- 
pounded long before, and in the midst of the changes 
of the revolution, there were in Paris very acute 
systematizers ; but Fichte was the first to give us a 
profound scientific investigation of the doctrine of free- 
dom. He referred the conditional freedom of society 
to the unconditional freedom of the individual. He 
laid down self-determination as the principle, and 
deduced from it the social compact. He did still 
more by replacing civil government upon a moral 
foundation, and by pointing out freedom, not as a 
right of man, but a duty of man. This is character- 
istic of him as a German. We are very moral in our 
way of thinking. We investigate the obligations of 
men more than their claims. Ri^ht seems to us to have 
no existence until every man does his duty. Among 
other nations all political controversy turns upon rights. 
Especially the French, of all parties, have always en- 
deavored to defend the best political condition, as a 
right. This condition is freedom with one party and 
autocracy with another ; one party regarding it as an 
original right of man ; the other party, as an ancient 
historical right. It is but a short time since they 
first attempted to introduce the principle, that '* right 
is only duty," which German honesty has long main- 
tained. Fichte says, " Right is that which conscience 
commands us, therefore duty. What conscience does 
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not forbid us, we may do; and what we may do is 
a right," 

This enthusiasm for a freedom inseparable from 
Tirtue spread among the young men at the oniTersities, 
and reached even the TSigtndbund, (League of Virtue,) 

and the Burschenschaften, (societies of students at the 
universities.) Fichte's ** Addresses to the German 
Nation" attracted great attention. On the other 
hand, one of his most remarkable works, a vindication 
of the French revolution, which appeared anoDymousIyy 
ftiled to be heard in the tumult of war, and was 
forgotten. 

One of our most amiable minds, George Forster, 
came to the same result from a different point of 
view. He may be compared, if one chooses, with 
Lafayette. 'He had seen the world, came back from 
over sea, could not choose but wonder al German 
pedantry, and preached the doctrine of pure bumahity, 
as he considered it, and wanted to have it freed from 
national prejudices. The fiery tide of the French 
revolution overtook him at Mentz. In the cause 
of freedom he forgot his country, and joined the 
blockheads and miscreants who, at the command of a 
French general, erected on the Rhine an affiliated 
French republic ; but he soon became conscious of 
his error, and died. Together with him, Wedekind 
was particularly active as a pamphleteer; he, however, 
did nothing but coarsely translate the creed of the 
French Jacobins into German. With much more 
genius, with a much abler general view, with thoughts 
philosophically clear, and with a poetical warmth of 
coloring, Gorres, who afterwards under went bo complete 
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a change, then wrote at Coblentz his *' Herguelmer, 
or the Political Zodiac," and his " Riibezahl," in 
which the most daring freedom was proclaimed. The 
foolish, and, in some respects, cowardly and faithless 
conduct of many petty ecclesiastical and secular lords 
of the west of Germany, especially after the Congress 
at Rastadt, gave rise to the occasionally spirited 
satires of Momus. Among the liberal journalists — 
particularly those who, after the peace of Basil, when 
the French republic was acknowledged by Prussia, 
had a somewhat freer circulation — Huber, who mar- 
ried the widow of George Forster, afterwards the 
celebrated novel-writer Theresa lluber, particularly 
distinguished himself. A great many anonymous 
writings, besides, made their appearance, in which 
sometimes the French freedom was applauded, and 
sometimes vengeance was taken upon the old govern- 
ments. Thus many works appeared, attacking the 
dissolute management of Bayreuth, which the Prussian 
administration, under Hardenberg, brought to a much- 
desired termination. Patriots were not wantinor, who 
came out with pamphlets upon the Rastadt Congress. 
At that time, Baron von Gagern wrote a beautiful 
patriotic lament, which, to be sure, did no good. All 
these weak appeals to reason and honor were soon 
silenced under the iron tyranny of Napoleon. The 
brave Seume, earlier still a victim of the wretched 
state of affairs in Germany, transported to the colonies 
and sold; a man raised by his ability, but afterwards 
surrendered in Germany a prey to want and sorrow — 
made his celebrated ** Walk to Syracuse," in order 
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not to be a spectator of the woes of his country 
under French misrule, and left behind him — for he 
Boon died of wounded love of cCNiiitry — in his 
"Aphorisms," worfds of the deepest sorrow, and the 
noblest indignfttion. Palm, the bookseller, who 
gave utterance to the last yoice of freedom, was 
sentenced by a court-martial, and shot. 

Now, for the first time, voices of freedom resounded 
from quarters whence they would least have been 
expected. Thosis same absolute powers, who, but a 
short time before, had hurled a manifesto against fre^ 
dom in France, then threatening universal annihilation, 
now appealed to freedom in Germany. Austrian, 
then Prussian, at last even Russian, proclamations, 
summoned the Germans, in the name of freedom, 
to battle against Napqleon. The act of confederacj 
promised representative constitutions for ail Germany, 
and, in some of the small states, they were, by degrees, 
really introduced. 

These historical occurrences could not but have 
a great influence on the political education and litera- 
ture of the Germans. We beheld freedom no longer, 
like the Fata Morgana, in the air, in the cloud-land 
of dreams, or among other nations ; we bdieved, we 
had secured her bodily, for the first time after long 
ages had passed away, upon our own ground — our 
own soil. Hence, she began to interest people who 
had heretofore vouchsafed her but little attention, 
laberal papers emerged fi'om all quarters, and political 
good advice was offered for sale by the busheL So 
kmd a cry of liberalism was raised, in which the 
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young men at the gymnastic schools took part, that 
the governments grew alarmed, and made haste to 
repress it. 

Then a great deal of feeling was at hand, but very 
little understanding. Whence should understanding 
have come? People had suddenly plunged over head 
and ears into politics, of which, before, they knew 
absolutely nothing. They were deficient in the first 
rudiments of the political ABC. Dim notions of 
universal freedom, of representation, and the like, 
hovered before their eyes ; but they were very far 
from taking a clear view of the state in all the 
relations of the constitution and administration, in 
all its parts. At the schools, in the institutions of 
education, all political matters were usually unnoticed, 
set aside, and ridiculed as something in the highest 
degree tedious. Goethe's antipathy to politics had 
imparted itself to nearly all the educated German 
public. Nobody in good society would have thought 
of speaking about a municipal constitution, a code 
of criminal law, or a system of taxation. People 
knew nothing about these things, and yawned if ever 
they happened to hear the name. 

The military enthusiasm was still too great. People 
were satisfied with a poetic ardor for Germany, for 
her ancient memories, and her newly-won honor. 
The country stood in the first rank, freedom in the 
second. Thus the liberalism of that time was Ger- 
manism. It was, properly, of a lyrical nature. The 
poets, Theodore Korner, Max Schenkendorf, Frcimund 
Reinmar (Riickert) Uhland, Follen, and so forth, were 
in every body's mouth. Germany began, by this means. 
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to sing her freedom. Even prose works breathed 
tiiis lyrical inspiration. Arndt wrote pamphlet ader 
pamphlet, filled with burning hatred against ths 
French -^fiUed with pride and jealouajr for his coun- 
try, whose integrity and external freedom were more 
in his eyes than her internal reorganization. On the 
other hand, Jahn was engaged with the latter ; in his 
German Nationality/' he preached up a modern 
Protestant and liberal Germaniero, in an excellent 
ipirit, but not always in good taste, and not alway* 
according to nature. He went too far in denying what 
has an historical eztstenee, trampled too moclr oo 
established habits, and wanted, not only, like Rous- 
seau, to furnish a state ready made, but national 
manners too, which must always grow up, and can 
never be made. Gorres had been withdrawn front 
the ancient reeoileetions of Germans, and now ie> 
turned to them again. His ** Rhenirii Mercury " had 
thundered and lightened so Tigorously against Napo- 
leon, that this great conqueror reckoned him among 
the European powers. But, even in this journal, the 
system was announced which Gorres has since de> 
veloped in separate works, to wit, the restoration 
of German freedom in the form of the middle ages. 
Then all the Protestant liberals shook their heads 
at. a freedom which would require a restoration of the 
Romish hierarchy. But people praised and honored 
the lion-hearted champion, because, although favorably 
inclined to the hierarchy, he was by- no means in 
htoi of despotism f— because, in q>ite of his eccle- 
siastical quirk, he was as libelral in opposition to the 
princes as any other whatever, and had a great deal 
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more courage. Baron von Gagern, also, went back 
to the middle acres, and tried to make the liberals 
understand that they could not dispense with the 
ancient nobility, and the ancient nobility that they 
could not dispense with liberalism. He constantly 
required, together with the representation of the 
princes at the meeting of the confederates, a repre- 
sentation of the nobility ; and he recommended to the 
nobility to mediate, in a liberal spirit, between the 
princes and people, for their mutual reconciliation. 
But neither princes nor people would have any thing 
to do with it. The former want only a dependent 
nobility, the latter none at all. 

As Germanism, in the long run, had it been per- 
mitted to extend itself farther, would naturally have 
prejudiced the jura singulorum, it was not only re- 
pressed, but all the incidental absurdities which its 
confessors had connected with it were carefully 
brought forward, for the purpose of exposing it to 
derision. If German scholars, and they alone, under- 
take an affair, some folly or other is sure to come 
of it. It was just so with Jahn. The perversity 
of a schoolmasterdom run mad was now, however, 
maliciously transferred to the whole subject of Ger- 
manism, as if there were any necessary connection. 

The disheartened liberals, however, now laid them- 
selves, on their side, open to ridicule; and, as it was 
dangerous in Germany, for five years after the battle 
of Leipsic, to profess oneself a German, so now they 
began to listen to and admire the French anew, who 
though vanquished, had come olf much better than the 
conquerors. Nothing more was to be said for Ger- 
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many, every thing for France. Talk they would; 
political talk they could not dispense with. They 
occupied themselves, accordingly,, with France and 
England exclusively ; and, if they still cast sidelong 
glances to Germany, it was done only in joke, and 
for the purpose of deriding the good Germans. The 
first satirical book of this kind, which diffused a 
great hilarity among the discontented Germans, was 
The World and the Age," by the ingenious advocate 
Jassoy, of Frankfort on the Main. Lang succeeded 
him with the *' Hammelberg Tour," and Borne with 
excellent articles in the journals. Even the venerable 
Jean Paul, in the last years of his life, overflowed 
with bitter derision of the state of affairs in Germany. 

In truth, there was something ludicrous in the fhcli 
that we Germans should have fought so long and so 
terribly, and have conquered at last, merely to make 
France united, great, and free, while we were our- 
selves disunited and enslaved; that we Germans should 
have hated and persecuted the French with so much 
ardor, in order to talk about them alone a year or 
two later, to adopt all their fashions, as if we were 
destined to be afterwards, as well as before, nothing 
but their servants ; that we Germans should have 
made so much talk of our Germanism, and then 
should have been compelled to deride ourselves. 

People now had time to study EUigiish and French 
models; and the less they dared to trouble themselves 
, ferther about external politics and national honor, 
tiie more deeply they penetrated into the internal 
machinery of legislation and administration. All the 
liberals, who took the thing up too seriously to make 
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H ft matter of joke, strmk into this direction, and some 

of them, at least, found an opportunity, in tlie small 
German Chambers, to attempt to apply the new doctrines. 
When tbe revolution of July broke out in France^ 
nd a great excitement followed in Germany also, 
tiiia new eniditioa showed itself in a very obvious 
manner. Liberalism had again put on a new garment; 
it had become legislative and administrative criticism. 

Rotteck forms the transition to this. He is still 
firmly rooted in Rousseau's and Ficbte's theories, 
m the principle of his rights of reason; but be has 
also extended his observations to every branch of 
praetieal statesmanship. His ideas are not new ; bat 
this redizatton of ideas — the transition of a scholastic 
man to the full activity of a statesman — is new, 
and has won for him deserved fame. As a theorist, 
he has opposed himself preeminently to the principle 
of the historical right, which the political romanticists 
of modem timeft have assnmed as the ground of their 
theory, and has set up against it the right of reason. 

The whole political contest of later times may be 
reduced to the contest between things as they are 
and things as they ought to be. The political institu- 
tions, the laws, which our ancestors have left us, are 
perfaapst^in'part, at least — irrational, and so, accord- 
ing to the right of reason, wrong; but, if we change 
them, actual possession is manifestly destroyed, and 
wrong is again done, according to the principle of 
historical right, to the individuals who have to suffer. 
The controversy now is on the question which right 
shall have the prefi^rence. There is undoubtedly a 
political conscience, whose voice is as haM to stifle 
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as the mora], and this eomeienoe tells ne, reason is 

always in the right, and right is only reason. But 
the voice of conscience is not followed, because 
interest and prejudices would have to be^^gnrea iip^ 
from which we have not the heart to 8e|Nvate om^ 
4elte8, and in order to ailenee coinscienoe we seek 
4MMlnter arguments, which may weaken the aefeie 
commands of reason. 

The most cogent argument, by which historical right 
has been able to maintain for itself a sacred respect, 
as opposed to the right of reason, is the legitimacy 
of possession by prescriptive right. But to whatever 
extent this principle is admitted in practical life| 
it extends in no case whatever to theory ; for every 
one feels that accidental, momentary possession can 
be no ground for preventing the introduction of the 
eternal right of reason, and that this eternal right, 
and with it the interest of all coming generations^ 
must not be eacrificed to the momentary advantage 
of a single generation, but the reverse. The propo> 
sition, that wrong should be done to all forever, is 
too illogical to satisfy the defenders of historical 
right. Hence they have found themselves compelled 
to look after more cogent and unanswerable aigOf 
ments. First, religion was made to serve this ptxt* 
pose. People began by calling the old, abd next, 
the existing right generally, the divine right, and 
turned a purely political, into a theological ques- 
tion, in order to make their answer easier. Every 
. political opposition became henceforth a sacrilege, and 
as unreasoQ was deified, it was a self-evident prq>d- 
sition, that reason was the devO. Bat this exMOM 
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Ins only led to the advancement of the cause of 
the right of reaaon ; ibr meD, on the whole, continued 
tfli be leaaonable enough to aee that God had aa little 
ti|A> with poaitive wrong as the devil haa to do wkh 

reason. Reason, ou the other hand, was now deified, 
and ail the venerable phenomena of all history, were 
ridiculed or .d^lored, as not corresponding to the 
ideal of a coamionwealth of reason. This second 
egetreme, which appeared most decidedly in the French 
revoltttiony now led, in turn, by a natural reactioni 
to a vigoroua defence of positive right ; and an entirely 
new view was advanced by Schelling's school of the 
philosophy of nature, which exercised a great influ- 
ence, beyond the limits of the school, on the views 
of politicians, jurists, and historical inquirers. Ac- 
cording; to this view, history, like nature, is an 
organic whole, whii^h fills up the periods of its life 
according to certain fixed laws ; and arbitrary will 
or accident has as little to do with the way in which 
nations and states are formed as with the formations 
of the three kingdoms of nature. Hence it follows, 
that, m. «yery nation and every age has something 
pecuUar in speech, in costume, manners, faith,, and 
conduct, so in its notions of right it has something 
which corresponds to its collective phenomenon, be- 
longs to the whole of its sphere of culture, and so 
is not only to be defended as something natural under 
these deinite relations and circumstances, but is even 
to be^JM^^gnjzed as something noble, however- much 
it miy^WPtradiet our present notions and wants 
According to this view, it appears very foolish to 
commiserate the paria, the fakir, the Spartan or the 
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Fersian, the monk or the serf, sihoe and beeam theee 

men made no complaint of the irrationality of their 
law, but, on tlie contrary, held it to be (juite agreeable 
to nature; since their entire mode of tluol^ag, the 
nMe «iffek of life, n wiMch they «ove4, was vrholij 
iUfcrett 3fi<eni ours ; so ^iffneat, llial perhaps- thi^ 
fMtald have considered what we ^ reason aad 4iap» 
phiess, unreason and misery. In every case, however, 
a <1< L{) and holy law of nature is expressed by the 
phenomena of history, which it can never be rational 
la devyer ridioole. Life, m its nany forms, secures 
le isma, tUtmtj ihe oapaehy of \iemg happy end 
iKMMst'; and it ^ profress and '^wth in history^ 
Indeed, seems to require his progress towards reason 
as a condition, still the journey is much less for the 
sake of the end, than the end for the sake of the 
journey. Mr. ?on Rotteck does not shmre this of^ 
ion ; he rather opposes it, as he opposes nli oUfeer 
iHows hy which the historical right is wofnt -Ip he 
defe n de d Sfainst the right of reason. He says, 
" There is but one ritrht — the ricrht of reason ; and 
because there is only this one right, every other histor- 
ical or positive right, which does not harmonize with 
lft, '4s wvong.^ This is so plain that there is no dts- 
pating ft r^nly Air. tob Rotteck seems ^o me to 
too fhr in proceeding from this principle 'to ciondomn, 
ex post facto, every thin^ in former times vvhicli has 
not harmonized with the rii^ht of reason. No right, 
not even the right of reason, has a retroactive power ; 
and the non-acknowledgment of what we sd^oWled|e 
fMT the first time to-day, ought not to be madCra 
reproach against former times. As thai id>ielr ''1l 
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rational becomes rational for the first time when it 
is recognized as such, so it is with rights and there 
ia.no wrong until it is recognized as stich. Let us 
take- tk^ enjoyaeat of our belter knowledge, but let 
wMiere Ibe' evidence of history, that • former timee 
irere no leas happy in- their simple ignorance; and 
while we praise Providence for having led us so far 
forward, we must not find fault that our fathers had 
not jet gone over so much of the journey. As wrong 
becomes wrong for the first time when it is recognized 
•8 anohy it is also impossible then to undertake its 
deteee; aild this u the point in which the profound 
discussion and ardent eloquence of Rotteek have gained 
a decided victory. But if he is a little severe upon 
the view which wants to have the past judged fairly, 
and more as a matter of taste than of politics, yet 
' be eaniiet possibly be -severe enough upon the lying 
party, whioh persists in defending that which is now 
tecognized and demonstrated to be wrong, on the 
ground that it was once considered right by the past. 
Clear as truth itself, and ardent as the love of truth 
should ever be, the bcave Rotteek battles down the 
aephists. .who attetopled to entangle or darken the 
eisapleBt tnitlr widi. hypocritical malice, or in con^ 
sequence ef the dizziness, which attacks phtloso» 
phers full as oden as it does sheep. He speaks with 
particular power against a kind of swaggering, which 
sports with what is terrible and revolting, as if 
they were small matters ; against the affectation of 
peaceable professors, who pique themselves <m playing 
the Nero er ' Napoleon, in their chairs, on a small 
ecale, because cruelty sometimes seems to have a 
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touch of genius. I consider something worse than 
swaggering our celebrated Jurist Hugo's defence of 
slavery^ on the grounds, first, that there have always 
been slaves; seeondy that slavery, in many states, is « 
positive right;' and third, that slaves are fed by their 
masters, and have none of the pnUic burdens to 
bear. Were not Mr. Hugo so vain of his original 
ferocity, he would, perhaps, have observed that he has 
said a very siiiy thiog. To this kind of swaggering 
belongs the expression' of the celebrated Steffens.-— 
The nobility are born for enjoyment, the peasantry 
fbr labor ; but there b nothing wrong in that, beraose 
enjoyment is toil to the nobility, and toil is enjoyment 
to the peasant." Mr. Hugo ought, by good rights, 
to be placed on a plantation in Jamaica, to enjoy the 
rights of slavery, and Mr. Stefiens in a village where 
servitude prevails, in order to taste the_ . enjoyment 
of the peatant. But these gentlemen are not seriousp 
The professor's chair is a kind of theatre, and on the 
stage one may utter all sorts of nonsense. Yet it 
seems as if men of letters ought to make it a point of 
honor to vindicate justice in theory at least, since it is 
80 often violated in practice* The hero and statesmm 
who tyrannically subjects every thing to* his own wiH 
•lone, and. tramples justice under foot, may yet be 
exensed so far as imperative circumstances introduced 
his system of terrorism, or the greatness of his 
deeds enforces our admiration. The scholar, howevoTt 
whose sacred calling it is to maintain justice in ide^ 
even when it has entirely disappeared from netail 
life, the schdar,. nothing excuses if he decades 
himself to becoming the theoretical ape of prucuoul 
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tjrants. If wisctoiii takes a aabaltem raak, it aiwijs 
tnrnk to ibll/« Mr. voa Rottaek denonalratet tiMl 
tiMfe IB* m rigUl ot reasoa, thai is, a certain number 

of rules of fij^hi, which are as undeniable as the 
mathematical rules of Euclid, and which must neces- 
sarily lie at the foundation of positive right, if this 
la not t»h» ii » al i wia l. He dertrea theae rulea neither 
ftott nH^jfiofi nor from boralai He reqairea no Ibi^ 
eign MHiefkili^' ftv them whatever.- He derivea^tben 
simply and directly from the iiuitLer itself. If there 
be, he argues, — if there be relations of riglit in 
general, there are also certain right proportions, to 
>whieh att ligbc naj be referred, and a multitude 
Of poae%l4» dii|pid|MirCiona, in which all, real wrong 
b contailie^ 'Ihrofiortion consists simply in the equi- 
poise of mutual rights; disproportion, in preponder- 
ance on one side or the other. It is thus only that 
a science of right is possible ; for if this absolute 
Msanableneai «hI mathematical certainty lie not at 
tfe Iban^illM of right, it could never be raiaed to 
t seielMse/ It could never be* any thing^ more than an 
aggregate of accidental and arbitrary decisions, as 
they spring from the manifold and conflicting in- 
terests of parties alternating in power, but not as 
they arise firom the nature of the thing itself. A 
seltiicci of abiokite right like this; there most, 
bOwOter, be,''4¥aflr Were it to remain ibrever a mere 
ittb^eoC of investigation for the learned, and not be 
carried out to practical application. Mr. von Rotteck 
wants nothing more; he wants to vindicate and sift 
critically the pure mathematics of right, although, in 
phiclioeb it^ atndgltt lines should swerve into the 
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line of beauty of wrong. For the meet part, we 
find old acquaintances again in bis doctrines. The / 
right of reason is not acknowledged at this day, 
for the hrst time, and is so simple in its nature, tliat 
it does not admit of verj different explanations. • Mr. 
▼on Kotteck has, howeyer, placed some doctrines in 
a new and clearer light, by distinguishing his ideas 
with an accuracy, which, perhaps, seems to many to be 
carried too far, and which is yet quite necessary, and 
by making distinctions in thin^rs which had before been 
confounded. Thus a clear distinction between right 
and dntj, between the legal majr and the moral oughi, 
k worthy of great consideration, because it makes the 
* political question entirely independent of the moral, 
and therefore meets the reproach to which the right 
of reason has always been subjected — that it takes men 
as they should be, and not as they are; .that it pre- 
supposes ideal and virtuous men, which never could 
exist Right, however, is so independent of moralsy 
thai it is as applicable to a commonwealth of profli- 
gates as to a commonwealth of sages. The one may 
violate the principle oftener than the other, but the 
principle continues precisely the same. Tbis point 
must be particularly attended to, for it. is thia. which 
distingobhes the doctrine of Rotteck from the philao- 
tbropic dreams of the earlier ideologists, and gives 
it, along with its dignity, the appearance, too, of so- 
lidity, and scientific sobriety also — that which, when 
opposed to the poetical outbursts of a humane enthu- 
siasm, is regarded, and rightly too, as the criterion of 
common sense. 

; . Rotteck, and with him his colleague Welker, t|i« * 
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most zealous supporter of the freedom of the press, 
have operated in a liberal spirit upon newspaper readers, 
aod through them upon the public in general, by their 
pnclicftl madwhy in the Baden Chamber of Deputies. 
Wf^itzel has gained an important name for liberalism 
by his bistorieiHphilosophical disoaasionSy and Mox^ 
hardt by discussions on public law. 

Liberalism showed, however, such activity, chiefly 
in the debates of the Chambers, and articies in the 
newspapers and local publications, that one scarcelj 
knows, among so many names, w^i^h to single 
out for particnlar notice. On the whole, political 
ideas and the political style have astonishingly im- 
proved. How would Justus Moser marvel, if he 
were to see the interest which citizen and pesisant 
now take in poliliGs! if he were to find papers in aU 
Qomenpf Qefmmj, not only full of patriotic fancies^ 
hut of di^ettssions of questions in public law and 
finance, such as we hare actually lived to see ! 

The readers of political journab have increased 
prodigiously in number. 

, The j^Mumals are occupied no longer merely with 
•ccoyptt of ibteign politics, but they go into questions 
' of domestic : polHitis also* 

In spite of the censorship, there is an unconquerable 
. impulse in the age to throw every thing open to the 
public. Even where the censorship suppresses all 
the liberal papers, the government papers and servile 
jowrnalsi themselves bring the questions, of political 
4tmtfOwe^f 'UL their way, before the public. 

. <bur pditical journalism has already acquired ezp^ 
rience of its own ; the controversy of parties has been 
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fedaced to « fixed routine ; certaia letdmgr qoestioiMi 
hnre so frequently been discussed, that ideas fornierlj 
unknown or obscure have become universally clear. 

When the *' Rhenish Mercury," published by Gorres 
m CoUems, the Balance," by Borne in Frankfort, 
ijtB *' Franconian Mercury,*' by Wetzel in Bainber|^y 
tbe Opposition Journal," by Wieland (aon of the poet) 
in Weimar, the '* Nemesis," by Luden in Jena, had 
gone down, and Oken's "Isis" had been sent on its 
travels, no liberal journal made its appearance after 
the Carlsbad Protocols, except the Neckar CT** 
Mte," by Seybdd, which soon became moderate 
again, and the " O^man Obsenrer," by Liesehing in 
Stuttgart, who travelled into prison. After the rev- 
olution of July, H flood once more followed this ebb, 
and the sudden transition from chains to unrestrained 
freedom took people by surprise. Wirth, in the 

Tribune," Siebenpfeifier, in the " Western Mee- 
eenger," and-aeferal German refugees, preached 
throw and republicanism, in the " Lower Rhenish 
Courier;" and some of these terrorists fell upon even 
Rotteck, who appeared to them far too moderate : they 
MW in him nothing but an aristocrat, while Rotteck's 
journal, the Liberal," was prohibited by the Diet, 
«a qoite too liberal. 

The local gazettes, which were deiroted to the 
special affairs of a province or a city, and entered 
upon a discussion of them, which was as intelligible 
as it was interesting at the time and plaOe, weie 
much more numerous and important than those papM 
wMch' undertook to discuss the higher questions of 
polities. Every body knows best where the dm 
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pinches him. He, ccmseqaently^ who touched upon 
the most particultr wants and complaints, was listened 
to with much more attention than he who 'spoke only 
in general terms: To he sore, the readers of one prov- 
ince or one city did not interest themselves for the 
others ; but the same interest in public questions was 
excited among all, though independently of each other. 
Tme, indeed, ?ery few editors of such local papers 
became eelebrated/ and took rank with the great 
men of letters ; but though they exercised no great 
influence in higher quarters, and on the whole circle 
of affairs, they were able to make themselves felt so 
much the more in their own lower spheres and in par- 
ticular things, and found there a fruitful field which had 
not as yet been much cultivated. The great national 
literature had passed unnoticed by the tradesman and 
agriculturist. This small, local literature came home 
to their business and bosoms. 

'The papers, which started up in incredible numbers, 
were df r&j different degrees of value. In one place, 
tiiey breathed a noble /spirit, like Justus Moser's pa- 
triotic fantasies ; in another, they were low and vulgar. 
Some took rank with the political gazettes, others 
with the lighter journals. Some used the popular 
style of the " Village Gazette," which had been earlier 
established ; others, the analytic style of the lawyers; 
others^ still, were sentimental, humorous, tutorial, 
biot-giving, or descended to hard words and coarse 
jests. In the more enlightened provinces, and among 
a less rude population, the papers, too, were always 
more decent ; but they were, and are still, nowhere 
B^ore filthy than at Munich, where many of tb^ 
Tie with each other in vulgarity. 
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The minieroiui pamphlet* which were writtea upon 

provincial aifairs had no less influence than the local 
papers. In the space of two years, Holstein alone 
counted over thirty of these. Hanover, BriiBswick, 
Bexaaj, Mim> produced « gtett many o£ iben, and 
eo did every .German province; always jut after it 
had passed through a more or less important crislsL 
These pamphlets, in connection with the voiuniinous 
legislative records, swelled into libraries, which could 
DO longer be taken in at a glance. Alexander Muller 
and Dr. Zopfl attempted to afibrd a view of the whole 
field, by joamals expressly devoted to the poHtied 
relations of the German states ; btit they could never 
do more than furnish fragments, as they had not room 
for the whole. If we add Switzerland too, with its 
journals and pamphlets, we see no end. Eightrand^ 
thirty states here, two-and-iwenty there, md^e a vast 
noise, with their universal hubbub of questions and a» 
ewers, wishes and suppressioitis, demands and refusals. 

It is the more difficult to comprehend the whole 
at once, because the greatest diversities obtrude upon 
us every where. The same man, who would have 
been regarded in one place as an aristocrat, is ft 
liberal in another. Here men are furious about the 
iMufficieBcy of a conceded right, which would have 
been regarded there as the greatest liberality. And 
now wc have to add the pedantry which we Germans 
involuntarily transfer to all our public affairs. The 
■mailest state has a prodigiously learned and compA^ 
•■ted code, and ministries and chambers rival each 
other ui elaborating it with additional dauses and 
oofoUaries. The attempt to be very thorough*— >w^9 
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even t1i6 cffisft to bo very libend— 1m» i»rod«eed fiiM- 
tipan soMlliet in legislation, which, even were thejr 

dictated by the spirit of freedom, fail of their effect, 
because they are withdrawn from the public view by 
their learned and artificial character, and the immense 
extent of paper they^over, and must exclusively remun 
' tlie boBiMfle df^a few persons learned in the law. , A 
Iinr w9^ra!i I kttow is wordi more to me thai a bvadM 
laws wtiieh almn/ber in" thick volames Unknown. It 
is not enough to have laws; they must also be under- 
stood ; and to be understood they must be brief and 
dear. TfaiSy however, is not as yet the ease with 
qb; and to stndy the different German codes, and- 
eompare them with each other, is a task which will 
soon transcend the powers of man. 

As the political interest has very lately been with- 
drawn from general topics and devoted to local matters, 
80, too, the old patriotic enthusiasm, the passion for the 
nnity of Germany, has but very seldom been awakened. 
Naj, the gOTemments faaye had occasion to complain 
that public opinion has become so nnpatriotie in 
Germany ; that sufficient confidence is not placed in 
the Diet ; that so much indifference was manifested 
towards the question of Luxemburg ; that more sym- 
pathy was felt for the French Bel|rians than for the 
Qerinan Hollanders; that opposition has been made 
in many ways to the 'Prusnan Custom's Union. The 
liberals are reproached with an anti-German tbne 
of sentiment ; and, in part, the same liberals who 
were formerly reproached with their extravagant 
German partialities. 

When Wirth, at the well-knoiprSambioh' WeOmi, 
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. gETe E ▼igoroos impulse to German national pride, 

as Arndt had done somewhat earlier, many people 
considered it singular and ill-judged. 
• Kliiber has undertaken . to edit and illustrate th^ 
eonatitution, the reaohes and protocols, of the German 
Confederacy, upon purely hiatorical principleai with 
no argumentative criticism. Baron von Gagem has 
demanded of the Diet a bench of nobles along with 
a bench of princes; but William Schulz has demanded 
a representation of the German Commonwealth — a 
Chamber of Deputies, for all Germany — along with the 
peerage of the princes. Baron von Wangenbeim has 
discuaaed, in a political point of view, the refolvea of 
the Diet in 1893. Paul Pfizer* has recently illustrated 
* the entire political relations of the Confederacy in 
a still more comprehensive manner. Learning, strict 
accuracy of induction, the most clear and luminous 
mode of setting fprth his subject,. and the noblest 
apirit of- patriotism, place this political writer in so 
high a rank, that the eye, which wanders over the 
lowering clouds of the age and of literature, lingers 
with deJiglit upon this bright and beautiful phenome- 
non. Still, the general interest in politics has no% 
been devoted to the affairs of the Confederacy. Is 
it sleepiness, indifference, or is it only the ilI-hum<Hr 
pf patriotism 1 Certain it is, that the public busies 
itself about all other' thingE more than the questions 
of the Confederacy. 

Among the numerous particular and inferior ques- 
tions, which, in the silence upon the great leading 
questions, have come forward and gained a hearing 
tile emancipation of the Jews plays an important part 
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A multitude of pamphlets, pro and con, have been 
written in nearly all the German states. Riesser, of 
Ahoaa, bis ta^ea oat with most figor aad talent 
What he, a Jew, has written, in behalf of the rights 
of the Jews, bdongs to the masterpieces of politieal 
eloquence. But the children of Israel are compelled 
to suffer, even to this day, from the petty relations of 
Germany^ and have but lately regained their poor rights, 
and in s fery few places only. Some want to educate 
them, and to treat the most ancient nation on earth 
like a little child which cannot yet stand alone. Others 
want to convert them, with all gentleness ; and, if they 
do not exactly force them to become Christians, yet 
they do not allow them to claim the rights of citizens, 
nay, hardly the rights of men, as long as they are 
not Christians. 'Some hate them openly as a foreign 
nation,' bat are mkmalbA to smite them to the deaths 
aad only vent upon them- a barbarous spitefiilness 
in other ways. Some assume towards them the 
character of the master, the gracious protector, but 
take good care not to emancipate them, in order 
not to be deprived of the gratification of playing the 
Mncenaa^ ^ There* are ereh liberals, who would not 
have the Jews fiieed beoanse Christians are not yet 
eibanoipated in all things. It is petty insolence every 
where that grates upon the feelings of the Jews, and 
tornires them now with refusals, now with half- 
concessions, now with cruel repulse, and now with 
impertinent instruction. That men of sense and 
education — and inany such from the Jewish race have 
recently risen to cdebrity — should become frantic 
under such petty ill-usage, is scarcely a subject of cen- 
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sure. Still, the iDdignation of Borne, and the pmiv 
gency of Heine, are not faTorable to the Jewish caase, 
because thej afford nutriment for petty antipathies, 
and because they are educating under their egis 

a brood of vulgar young Jews, who defile with open 
mockery every thing holy in the eyes of Christians 
and Germans. 

These are the gradations of liberalism. We come 
now to the serTile party. The. names Uberal and- 
terviU have been borrowed from the Spanish, and 
adopted by all Europe. Servile means slanish ; but 
it always indicates only voluntary dependence upon 
a, master, be it from conviction or from interest. 

Before the breaking out of the French revoiution, 
men Jived in a remarkable state of innocence. In 
iome'respects, the prinees were more liberal than their 
•objects. They took the lead, like Frederick IT. 
and Joseph II., in setting the example of improvement 
They ridiculed the privileges of birth, and would 
admit only those of. ability and merit* They plumed 
themselves much more upon their genius than upon 
their birth. The numerous and henceforth all- 
poweifttl public officers set about acquiring similar 
enlightened views. Ministers, general government 
counsellors, court counsellors, sat in troops, clad in 
blue silk aprons, silver trowel in hand, in the great 
lodges of the society of mankind, and celebrated 
aniversal equality. 

"Thou sister with the linen bodice. 
Thou brother with the order's badge." 

What could be more republican at bottom than 
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tluB freemaBon commtmioii t and yet; in Germany^ 
it fonned the closest connection with political aerril- 

ism, and nobody was more zealous in the cause than 
the government officers. This cliarlatanry is re- 
Viarkable in a psychological point of view* It was 
natural, . The soul is a pair of scales. If you put too 
much in wakefiilnw upon one side, you will he 
compelledy involuntanly, to put so much* the more in 
dreams and imagination upon the other side. Repub- 
licans are fond of dreaming about the pleasures of 
dominion. Public officers like to assume the appear- 
ance of repuhlicans, that is, to be freemasons^ 

The people were -Just, as simple as their masters 
and rulera. They regarded the accidental political 
condition of the eighteenth century as an eternal 
necessity. They suffered by arbitrary power, as if it 
were only the action of a law of nature, and com- 
plained no more of the damages done by hunting 
than they did of a hail-storm. Among the petty Gef- 
man princes, some were then seen who not only 
exhausted their dominions by every imaginable oppres- 
sion, but who even exposed to the public gaze, their 
private vices; and yet these things made no change 
in the loyal feelings of the population. As the priest- 
hood was held sacred in the Catholic priest, though 
Ihe individual- was unworthy, so Luther had intro- 
duced the political religion, which secured to royalty 
implicit faith and obedience, whatever might be the 
conduct of kings. Hence it was unnecessary, in those 
simple times, to use many lies and much flattery, 
to admonish and appease. The people needed no 
ndmoutions; they continued, of their own accord. 
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qniet, obedient, and faithfiil. As tbe Laa^rrave 
Philip oF Hesn had kfnmAy dene, -Duke Cbarlea 

of WiirtembuTg acknowledged, in the eighteenth 
century, that princes were men, and had great faults; 
but this did do harm to their dignity^ and to the 
ealamatioii in which they were' beid among their 
mbjects. .Men were at that time Tery far from talking 
■0 much as now about tbe love of the people, " the 
nniFersally beloved " monarchs, and the like ; hot the 
devotion and reverence of the people for their prince 
were in fact much greater and more firmly rooted 
then than now. Even the philosophers, the poets, the 
wUmmmaH; all who raved about universal freedom and 
human happiness ; the admirers of tbe ancieot repub- 
lics of Athens, Sparta, and Rome ; the wofshippers 
of Rousseau, Montesquieu, and of the North Americans, 
— did they not, almost universally, go to court? Did 
they- not, almost universally, live on the favor of the 
prittoes 1 And were they «ny thing else than iiola* 
WiiluSt which were kept at courts for pleasore and 
ornament t France set the example. There first was 
exhibited a menagerie of philosophers and poets, with 
republican lions' manes, and eagles' plumes ; and in 
Qermaay, also, the court fools were forthwith dis- 
missed, and .upper court republicans introduced. The 
philosophical robe and the Roman toga, beeame the 
liTery of tbe day. 

The breaking out of the French revolution changed 
all this. Pastime was turned into seriousness across 
the Rhine. The whole nation became republican; the 
brilliant court was destroyed, the king was beheaded, 
lojalty was abolished. The people, however, adtawd 
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to the principles tfaey had first receiTed frotn the ooBrt 

philosophers and the court poets, nay, tVom the enlight- 
ened princes and princesses themselves. There was 
no diflference between the principles of the Jacobins 
and those which had been so long the object of 
aiimiration - ampog the classical spirits of the nation, 
in the coun cnrcles, in the theatre, in the academies, 
and in the lodges of the freemasons, excepting that 
it occurred to the people to turn appearance into 
reality, and sport into earnest. At this moment, how- 
ever, the courts also perceived with what a dangerous 
plaything they had been amusing themselves, and threw 
it sway with horror and affright. From this time for- 
ward, nobody could venture to play the philosopher at 
court. The antique, flowing robes were proscribed, 
and the simple official livery again made its appearance. 

Then, for the first time, servilism adopted a senti- 
mental style. Men were already too much frightened 
from their ancient customary ways; they had divided 
off into two parties^ one of whom ceased to be depend 
ent, the other for this very reason doubled its depend- 
ence. From this time forward they were not content, 
as formerly, to pay the courts quiet and decent testi- 
monies of i^jpect, but lavished on them passionate 
tieclaratiooB of love, and enthusiastic caresses. The 
leligioitB -romanoes between the bridegroom Jesus and 
the soul, whi6h aspires to be his bride, were repeated 
in politics. The servile journalists began to dissolve 
in love for the princes, and to expire in the raptures 
of their adoration. 

The unhappy late of Louis XVI. excited a very 
geoeral sympa^y^ and served to increase that politi- 
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^ seatiiiieDttlHy. The emigraiits erery where apread 
-theur own feelings. Among the German jonmalittt 
'Who encoontered the French revolution with periodi- 
cals, historical tales, -pocket-books, and theorems, and 
who served as the instrument of the coalition, the 
Swiss Girtanner, Reichard, Uoffmann, and Schirach, 
made themselves particularly conspicuous all men 
without character, without intellect, melre venal flati^ 
%»en, who sold their tears and their curses for pay ; 
w«ak tmftators of Johannes Muller, who far surpassed 
them in falsehood and address, because he always had 
the art of assuming the liberal mask, when he wept 
his crocodile tears. 

As these people were the echo of the ontcries of 
the emigrants in Oermany, so there appeared along 
with them deep thinkers, who, following' in the foo^ 
steps of Edmund Burke in England, scrutinized the 
great event of the French revolution from an historical 
and philosophical point of view, and endeavored to 
demonstrate that it was an overstraining of the human 
jwwers, a fit of intoxication, whioh mnst lead back 
to the customary sobriety. Rehberg and Gents judged 
-in this manner. The former had always preserved his 
independence; the second soon became a ministerial, 
thinking machine, a servant who might be directed 
to think, as others are directed to clean boots. 

Smce every thing in Germany wss agitated ^in theON 
lies, the dpinion opposed to the * revolution found its 
phiiosopbor in Schelling, just as the opfaiion devoted 
to the revolution had found its philosopher in Fichte. 
To the categorical imperative, "It ought to be so," 
the historical principle, It is so, and can be only 90" 
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was opposed. The opinion that the world can be 
overturned as one turns his hand ; that the naturally 
aJow progress of the development of the human race 
may perchance be interrupted, and history begun 
anew ; that human nature may be cooked over again 
after a wholly new receipt, and managed entirely as 
any philosopher may happen to require, — this opinion, 
which had heretofore been pretty universally diffused, 
was now confuted on grounds of reason and experi- 
ence. The altogether too high expectations, which 
had been formed of human nature, were lowered. 
That universal freedom, equality, and virtue, were 
nothing but a chimera, was demonstrated not only 
from ancient, but even from the most recent expe- 
rience, since the Jacobins, who preached the doctrine, 
violated it themselves the most of all ; for the republic 
in France was smothered in tyranny, oligarchy, and 
the slough of all human depravity ; it was transformed 
into the very opposite of every thing that the phi- 
losophers had desired ; nay, it murdered even its 
philosophers, after having mocked them with hellish 
derision. 

With the sympathy which the old families, who 
liad been ruined by the revolution, excited, with the 
political sobriety of Burke, and with the philosophy 
of Schelling, which points to the great and calm 
career of history, and to the everlasting laws of na- 
ture, two other tendencies were united, which gave 
the anti-revolutionary party the greatest moral pre- 
ponderance, namely, the re-awakened religious feeling, 
and the re-awakened German patriotism. Both were 
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directed against the revolution ; Ibr the Jacobins had 
abolished Christianity for a time, and France, by her 
conquests in Germany, had roost deeply mortified oar 

national pride. But both tendencies were united in the 
interesting phenomenon of romanticism putting forth 
its blossoms a second time, which conjured up again 
the great memories of the middle ages, of the good, 
old, pious, and faithful times, of . the church, of chiv- 
alry,,- and of the German legends. 

Frederick Schlegei, properly speaking, formed the 
intellectual centre in this party, which assuuicd a con- 
servative attitude towards the revolution, and was in 
favor of restoring what had already perished ; and 
hence cherished piety towards the church, patriotism 
towards Germany, and a love of legitimacy in principles 
6t government. He was much more important than - 
Genz, because to the resources of political eloquence 
he added the resources of religious enthusiasm, of phi- 
losophy, and of romantic poetry. He became Catholic, 
like Genz, and had, furthermore, companions and 
imitators in Count StoUberg, Adam Miiller, the poet 
Werner, and others. These^ conversions gave great 
<^^ce to the Protestants, it is true; but still the com- 
plaints against France were so universal, the tactics of 
the restoration party were so subtle and well adapted 
to the times, that its principles could not but find nu- 
merous adherents even in Protestant North Germanyy 
and particularly in Prussia. 

. Religions feeling was placed in the foremost rank. 
The seriousness of the times with which the young 
were filled, and the remorse of the old oa account 
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of iheir amrely-panifliicid smsy contriboCed yet mm 
to this than the sadden apotheosis of llie pkMS 

middle ages. 

The principle was assumed that "roan is by no 
amns free." He is a creature of God, begotten, 
^ tostained, formed by bis* grace, completely dep^ 
dent* on God ; and nothing is more foolish thm tbe 
pride and arrogance of man in bis presomptire irad* 
dom. 

In the state, God's kingdom was to be imitated. 
Hence absolute monarchy was recognized as the only 
earthly .form of goremment which corresponded to 
the betTenly. The monarch should be the vicegerent 
of God upion eartih, and was regarded as the anointed 
of the Lord, and as the appointed of God; and his 
judgments and actions should have the lorce of the di- 
vine will, even if his personal character, like that of 
the anointed priest, might not correspond to so ex- 
alted a dignity. The etamal, unchangeable character, 
the inftlltbie authority of royalty, like a sun, must not 
be liable to lose its splendor by accidental spots. 

Moreover, as, in nature, created things, distrib- 
uted into unchangeable classes, yield submission to 
an everlasting order, so men should do in the state. 
Birth was recognized as a divine ordinance. Woe 
to him who would transcend the boundary lines 
drawn by nature, and disturb the gradations of rank 
in society. 

The liberal systems were criticised not without 
acuteness, and their extravagances made use of to 
condemn all liberalism. That foolish optimism, which 
believed in the possibility of introducing a universal 
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republic of yirtiie, was treated with special derisioB, 
and uniTerflttl equality shared the same fate. There 

was no difficulty in demonstrating from history, and 
from the present, from the experience of ages and 
of every individual, that men are not formed to be per- 
.fect in all the virtaes, nor like each other, nor united 
together. So long, therefore, as the liberals required 
too much of their beloved human race» thej were 
unequally matched with the ser riles, who required 
less of them, and made more allowance for their 
weaknesses. 

But while the serviles appropriated to themselves 
a principle of nature, and borrowed from the laws 
of nature, as exhibited in space, the unity, the per> 
manent authority, the sacredness of civil power, and 

the subordination of ranks among subjects, they for- 
got the higher historical principle — the principle of 
history in time — from which the liberals deduced, 
on the other hand, everlasting progress in change^ 
everlasting emancipation, an eternal blooming again 
from the midst of destruction, eternal revolution. 

Thus also it is formalism which is here sought in 
dependence, on the one hand, as in freedom on the 
other ; and against that men have ever constantly 
striven. All cannot be free in the same manner, but 
neither can all be dependent in the same manner. 

As both parties cannot unite in the ^Iruth, it follows 
pretty naturally that they harmonize in error so much 
the more, without being conscious of it The great 
error common to them both is, that they dispute about 
modes of human action, and in doing so, start from 
the ideas for which or in which action should be 
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directed, instead of starting from the powers of men, 
by which action is and can be in reality effected. 

They are always thinking of the should^ and forget- 
ting the can. They speak of an absolute freedom, 
and an absolute dependence, to which every thing 
must adapt itself; they show us, also, that the freedom 
of will, and the right of self-control, or else depen- 
dence upon a higher being ruling over the body 
politic, and the duty of subjection to that being, 
lie at the foundation of all human conduct ; but 
they always start from an ideal point of view, and 
want to lead on to an ideal goal — to an arrangement 
of human society, in which either that freedom or 
that dependence should be universally recognized, and 
the political forms corresponding to it unchangeably 
established. All men, according to them, ought 
to acquiesce in one or the other view ; and the only 
dispute is, on the question, Which view? 

This is the fundamental error of both parties. The 
question of absolute freedom and independence must 
be settled in the far more important question of the 
relative capacity of men, and, so far as society is 
concerned, of the distribution of this capacity among 
men. We shall find it no longer necessary to in- 
quire, "Ought man to be free?" when it is first 
shown that all men. possess an equal capacity for 
freedom. Just so we shall no longer have to in- 
quire whether the dependence of the one or the 
other be necessary, if we know the capacity which 
has been distributed by nature to both. The repub- 
lican party adjudges to all men the same rights of 
freedom, inasmuch as it holds that all are strong 
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enough to perform the duties also of freedom^ The seiw 

vile party adjudges to all the same duty — to feel their 
dependence upon a higher being, and nnparts to some 
the privilege of ruling the dependent, in tbe name 
of tbat higher being; If mm^ eould at realiljr be 
ill ateoee aii eithei paKy umild have tim^the vienr 
fmk ^ ' state of eaeb would be alike pepfecl, eoi 
would ia fiiol be of no oonseqnence which state 
existed, if it only corresponded })crreclly to all its 
members. But men are not as either party would 
have them, and never will be, to ail eternity. An 
emlaeling eenftoC Mast, therefose, pref«ii. The 
eenflkt, again^ muM be altogethew ralioDal^ if ^eh 
party would exlead ite Tiew ody t» those wheei 
natural disposition corresponds to this view ; but it 
becomes absurd, wlien eacli party wonld force its 
view upon all, and consequently even those whose 
natural disposition is opposed to it. The rqm)^ 
iieans want to etevate.ali men to fteeden$ bol • 
gieal part of mankind they can only ssiMfesM te fte^^ 
dom, beoanse there ase men, many men, nay, most 
men, who have no sort of capacity or material in them 
for freedom. The scrviles want to secure to all 
men a patriarchal government in the name of* God; 
but a great part of mankind they only osaJfemn to il, 
because there are many men who eithei' eia ^nd- will 
nde themselves, or who can and will neither role nor 
be ruled. Both parties in a measure confess their error, 
by admitting that men are ditrerent from what they would 
have them ; but they have no doubt that they might 
make them different from wh it they are, and are up* 
gent for an education for freedom or dominion. This^ 
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however, is but a new error, lince edtti»i^Mii em 
Mdy CBltiYate that which is bestowed by aalmre, mtd 
oaaoot HDplaat anything foreign to it 
The inclinations wad powers of men are wionsly 

distributed among nations and individuals. Some 
can be nothing else than freemen ; their sensitive 
faculty, their preponderating talent, their way of 
thinkii^, jpiffmoumtit them fipee from aM ^iominatien ; 
and Ihey ye^her fole over the weak, er the idea4if 
justice ' animalea tiiem, and they wish to vuke aU their 
contemporaries enjoy the same right of freedom ; and 
even should they not be able to impart to them the 
same capacity for freedom, they would at least not 
iyfannise over others, even were they able. Othecs 
B»e weak, jand £wl Iheir meakness, and seek instiaGtifftt* 
ij)for some 'Onelogikieni them. They create a eaaster 
ie rale them, were it nothing more than the image 
of a dream. Between these fluctuate the capricious, 
who know not what they want; and the phlegmatic, 
mko are doomed to absolute passiveness by the very 
laws «ef their being. 

. These are the cmstitnenit parts of the mass, one of 
nrhieh peUtieal 8i»enC6 constantly endeavors to make 

something which, being incompatible sometimes with 
one element, and again with another, is, consequently, 
never of long duration. The republicans ennoble the 
populace, but the populace is unworthy of being enno^ 
bled, and J;>i»es thWilie the dicUtorship or annihilates* 
tbem ; theynwisl aiUber tranoqple on the multitude, or 
the muUiitnde crashes 4hem. The serviles, on Uie 
other hand, do not award the nobility of freedom 
even to the few who are truly free. To him who esti- 
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mates men too highly, they show their baseneis Tery 

openly and insolently. Against him who estimates 
thrni too low, tliey rise up in tlie consciousness of 

.their better nature. It always has been so, and in 
this conflict history has advanced to its f»re^ent point. 
. 1 ' The reaetioD agaiikst France and her* i^6?oliitionary 
principle^ which, in the time of our disasters, pnn 
iDeeded from pious philosophers and romanticists, was, 
and continued, for a time, essentially ecclesiastical 
and tiicucratical. This was the case witli Frederick 
Sohlegei and Gorres. The idea oi the middle ages, 
and, ceiisequeiitly, the guardianship o£ th» church, 
was always horering before the imaginaiiona of these 
warn. As, howisver, the revolutionary principle had 
been put down, and the secular monarchs had gained 
a signal triumpii, and even had assumed a sacred 
character in their holy alliance, but had become by 
this time strong enough to dispense with any special 
aid for the future on the part of the churdi or her theo- 
eratical ideas, so by far the greatest part of tiw^mrnlea 
tarned from unprofitable hierarchical ideas, and de- 
voted themselves exclusively to practical and actual 
monarchy. The Swiss convert Ilaller, grandson of the 
celebrated poet, formed the transition, in his "Kestora- 

*tioQ of Political Science," which denved* power no 
longer from God, but divinity from 'power. • ^o hini 
nothing is saored save abtolute power — saMPdcMipoCism. 

From this tim6 no more inquiries were made about 
religion. There was now nothing hut a political 
religion, uncondition;il submission to secular power. 
Its noisiest preacher was Schmalz, of Berlin, who 
first ahnoonced that the so called wan of freedadi^ 
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between 1618 and 1815, Iwd been considered wan 

of freedom only by a blunder ; that this error of the 
press might bo corrected in tbe history of the world ; 
that notliing else had been aimed at than the restoration 
of abBolute princely power, which bad been linatted 
by NapjrieoH^^^lliat iho object Jiad not been popular 
freedom, wbiebiiis^Miideaf an eaaential abaordity. Ho^ 
b e e m i ^liie^ mm mnk ^ fthe *' League of Virtue," wbtek 
he charged with revoluHil^iiary desirrns, and the slanderer 
of all who still continued to be ardent patriots. But 
he did not become so celebrated as the dramatic poet 
Kot^ebaoii «Fbo^ in the pay of .Ruaaia^ retiled, witk 
alQl gveat^iOMdioei^ ^be^ good Germana^ who fimeied 
they had-'bMr^iglitin^ ll»r their fieedom. On tbta 
aceoofiit; the aindent Sand, in a fit of patriotic delirium, 
thrust the dagtrer into his heart. 

After the Carlsbad protocols, the servile systems 
and periodicals naturally increased to an important 
entente thoogb -ir^Wav kapoaaible to draw from thia 
MteratMb^aaj^Mnchiiion aato the real atate of feeling , 
i^^^fShe^^gBi'^^ Ae^'the censorship permitted nothing 
on the liberal side to appear, all shame was thrown 
off by those who felt very comfortable in their old 
academical vanity, . and by those who, as young 
meni wanted '.to make' their fortune speedily; and 
tkinf#^ WW^ ^4iei|||i^«t^htch were very fer^ freift 
bqte^ b#oaght« fu l> giS^ I In so distinct a form, hi the 
dtirkillst perilM'llf^^tll^' hierarchy, of feudalism, and 
of ancient despotism. As Juli;in the Apostnte, who 
wanted to restore paganism again, carried heathen cus- 
toms to an extravs^ant and prodigious length, and 
had h e c a tom be ea hecatoaiba of lions^ white ekepbant% 
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aad otinr rtre beatti^ iMrifioed, so oar senrUe ok 
tfauBiasta seeoMdl dwiroos of going beyond all the 
flatteriea that had been lavished apon those heathen 
gods. 

The old literary aristocracy^ the men who called 
themwalves oxclmively the genteel people, were well 
•OBtent iritb a atate of thinga. im whieb lood elaaaora 
were forbidden to the people and their r^reaentaliTea. 
The politieai atillneaa f^eaaed all Ibooe who would 
not, perhaps, have been otherwise listened to with 
sufficient attention. Hence too they believed it their 
duty to support and applaud the goTernmeats, and did 
ao in fhek own ohuMy fasbioD^ with learned tioaidityy 
pedande beaibeat, and atodied eatravagance. Did 
DOl tile philoaophieal ayateea of Hegel, with tta 
great influence, minister to the grossest, and did 
not Goethe preach up, on all occasions, the most 
insipid, sorvilism] Nay, even Voss, of blessed mein^ 
ery, who had the impudence to profeas himself ofie 
ef the haroea of fireedoni-*did he not rital Hr, to^ 
HaUer, in attempting to demonatrate thai hia creed 
waa the moat anhmiasiTe to worldly power, and the 
most servile? But, above all, mention ought here 
to be made of the hero of jurisprudence, Hugo of 
CkktiogeOf who even approved of slavery to its fuliaal 
extent-^ the ala?ery of the Helota, the negioea, and 
the aerfa — aa riglf^, reaaoneble, and wiae. BcUegel 
had already aaid that the peasant mighl he ruined, 
for all he cared, so that the knight might enjoy the 
noble pleasures of youth; for romanticism goes all 
lengths. Stefiens made a simil^ declaration. Fou^ 
9a4 orarflowed the imaginalioB oi Male and female 
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Teidera with knights, panoplies, braoettes, aad baron- 
esses, and identified poetry with aristocracy. It was 

not, however, confined to poetry, to mere opinions. 
In the Catholic countries, the Jesuits came back ; in 
the Protestant, the nobility began again to exclude 
the citizens^ and every where j;reat scholars rose op 
and declared oracularly that it was all very good ; that 
people most only, go on so ; that the two ancient props 
of thrones, the |>riests and the nobility, roust be re^ 
stored to them. They were, however, to serve only as 
supports, and to have no independent aim. The zeal 
for monarchy was much strouger than that for the 
Iperarchy or; vistdcracy. But very few e6nt^ded 
for. the independence 4>f the church; an astonbhing 
majority of the Lndieian, as well as of the Catholic 
clergy, only vied with each other in abject submission 
to the ministries. The well-known agenda contro- 
versy ^ was a solemn triumph of monarchy, celebrated 
by nearly all the clergy, over whom the triumph had 
been gained. < Not nnfirequently was heard again the 
maiim Cl|^'t» regim^ ^us rdigio, A certain Balzer 
preached this prin^ple with perfect openness, and 
called upon the secular power for measures of violence 
against all of a* different opinion. A certain Seifert 
said, in precisely the same spirit, The kingly throne 
is the real seat og|po d." Finally, a very celebrated 
man, Feuerbachy u|||trflst« invented a formal political 
idoiatiy. ^ 

■.^ . t ; ' . 

r> * [The dispute between part of the Protestant churches and 
the king of Prussia, who insistod upon the general adoption of a 
certain fimyi of wo^ip. — Tkaasl.] ^ 
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Among the periodicals, the ** Eos " was principallj 
devoted to the hierarchical, and Pteilschifter's tedious 
" Gazette of the Nobility " to the aristocratic iuterest. 
The romantic iatereft was aoppoirted bjr all the official 
gazettes, and some of tli^ philoaophical jonrttals, among 
which Jarke's "Weekly Paper" eicited the most 
attention. This champion of serTitnde set tip his tilt- 
yard first in Berlin, but turned Catholic, as Genz was 
now growing old, in order to succeed soon to his place 
in Vienna. Besides these, the Fraokfort Postpoffice 
Gasette/' and the ^* Mmheim .Gazette/' in puticnlar, 
. showed the greatest zeal in the caose of scnrilism; 
to say nothing of the numerous senrile local papers that 
have been established since the July revolution, in 
opposition to the liberals. For a time, the liberal 
papers had decidedly the advantage; but, as these 
were again - prohibited, the servile piperi havie had 
the predominance once more since 

That political felonies shovld sometimes be com^ 
mitted, among such changes, and so many conditions 
of transition, as we have in Germany, is very natural ; 
and it is a proof of a certain political naivete, that they 
are not more frequent, and that they as yet hav» no real 
auj ec c so . The oonvert is nerer pardiMed his apostttfi 
whether in ehareh or itate. Even lii stnvdjr a patriot 
as Gorres lost all his popuIarit||U|^ inilnt, when 
he changed his opinions, (k-^'^^^^ 

The first political convert was the notorious Witt 
Doring, who really mystified the German 4)ublic, for 
a time, with his absurdities. Then followed Lindner^ 
jffbo once had gained a great repiita^ioa for liberalism 
by unmasking Kotzebue's Russian intrignes, mid 
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confirmed it by many able productions. He has been 
one of the most conspicuous among the venal con- 
ductors of the periodical press. Finally, Miinch 
cherished the hope of making his fortune, under the 
disguise of liberal tirades, by changing his colors, 
just like Johannes Miiller, yet without possessing his 
erudition or his dexterity. 

With those who have sold themselves from one opinion 
to another are to be classed those who are unable 
to decide upon any opinion, and yet feel the neces- 
sity of always talking about the matter. With the im- 
moral are to be classed the moral weaklings. With 
the shameless are to be classed those whose bashfulness 
is always in their way. These irresolute babblers have 
been called the political twaddlers. They would like to 
reconcile every thing, couple together the devils and the 
angels, and establish a Christian, German education of 
the heart. They invent a fine name for every evil, and 
preach universal toleration and love. In this matter, 
pietistic civil officers in absolute monarchies rival the 
parliamentary orators of the constitutional South. 

How has it come to pass that impassioned senti- 
mentality, having been nearly banished from domestic 
life and from literature, has taken refuge in politics, 
like a runaway roonkfy on the bench of the judge? 
Sensibility, in politics, has the preponderance over 
the understanding ; nay, the understanding is placed 
so conspicuously below it, that, in calling politics 
Christian, the coniradictio in adjectOy which sets all 
logic at defiance, seems to be unobserved. Love, 
thou sacred, and often abused word — even thou art 
compelled to serve this political feebleness, to help 
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glue together that which oviaot be cut out of the 
entire piece of timber because the tranlt has already 
jbeen reduced to chips. ^ Love, ChristiaQ lore, is called 
tiw principle of this modem school of German dodru 

ntdreSy and they insist on having every thing done from 
this love, while, in France, even the most benevolent 
doctrinaires are constantly withdrawing beyond the reach 
of its influence, and substituting in its place the iavr^ 
• cold compromise of mutual rights. The strimgest 
of all" i^- thai love is raised to a controUtng power^ 
while it cannot be controlled itself; and, if it is not 
already in existence, unloving law must step into its 
place. All the preacliing of political love has shown 
nothing else than that it has no existence whatever. 
In our. diplomatic* dinners and military executions, in 
excises and the censorship, police "and prosecutions^ 
who can bring love into play without affectation t 
True, there was once a time when state and manners, 
science and art, struck their roots in the deep and living 
germ of Christian sentiment, and the church governed 
and united all this great system of life. But that time 
is gone ; the church lies in ruins ; and I ask .how it is 
lhat we have grown so ungodly as to preach :Ghri8# 
lian politics, even where the most scandalous wanton- 
ness is practised amidst the » venerable ruins of that 
church, and the most unrestrained worldly despotism 
tyrannizes over spiritual concerns 1 Love does not 
live in newspaper phraseology, addresses, prologues, 
dedications, and in printed theories, nor in the trai» 
aient cloud pictures drawn from the Scri|Htire; the(# 
nothing but the smoke of the long^tinguished 
still floats. It is not Christian charity and religion. 
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it is only fear, distrust, cunning, and force, that 
control civil life; and peace itself is not the calna 
repose of mutual love, but only the repose of an 
misUcey labile the . oppostiig Ibrcca look tt each 
•Iher witb hand on sword, or the quiet of a ebureli- 
jtr4. As we are eoHfeasedly bo longer hwing tn the 
golden age, when love with lily sceptre restrained 
the monsters of human passions, but in an iron age, 
when all these passions are whetting their teeth against 
each other, the affectation of love is either useless 
or ef €Q doubly dangerons ; first, beeaose. Wing looked 
JBfm as hypocrisy, it only eiif enoms mote the ptaions 
en the other side? and, in the next plaee, because, 
if smcere, it closes in slumber the eyes which should 
ever be awake, in Jean Paul's glimmering twilights, 
which, according to the proverb, are always favorable 
to Icpfe, bat aqoaUy so to thiefes. Formerly, lovo 
wns the mother of law. The times ha? e changed* 
Law, eold and iron law, will hate to bring forth 
lo?e again, with many a bitter throe. Is the individual 
in advance of his age, to him be honor therefor. 
Bat he shonkl not convert his own love into spectacles 
Ibr his age. Whkhersoerer we torn our eye, the 
age w fir^fhtfiilly devoid of lore, and whdly wanting 
the bhiding force of the orgwic powers of life, and 
fallen back upon the rude and primal elementaffy 
powers of unorganized or disorganized nature ; and we 
must make the severe and vigorous law of these poweiB 
take the^place of the gentle yoke of love, if we would 
prevent an otlerly chaotio lawlessness and powerless* 
MS from making its appearance. The truth is^ 
• tint the French principle of eold, dyspassionate com» 
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promise of rights, boweTor mnch it my be contrih 

dieted in theory, lias been constantly adhered to in 
practice. To what purpose, then, hypocrisy ? To 
hear the German doctrinaires talk, one would imagine 
that the celebrated balance of power in Europe wit 
ft bygone liair, that had long been thrown aside into 
the laiDber-foom of antiquated abuses. And yet we 
are what we are, only by means of this evei^xisting bal- 
ance of power, to the mechanical laws of which Europe 
has never ceased to be subjected. The theory of 
Christian politics has, to be sure, substituted wholly 
daiereDt and mighty fine-sonndiag words for the teohf 
Dical eipressions of this mechanism, but the thing 
remains the same. The constitutions and Iratoerscies 
have concluded a peace, like Protestantism and Ca- 
tholicism, in the name, it is true, of Christian love, 
but in fact only from mutual exhaustion, and in the 
confiction that each is too powerful to be entirely 
oonquered by the other. Magnanimity even has 
always been a matter of calculation, and the weaker 
has always been spared only from fear of a third more 
powerful party. Where interest has been involved, 
little heed has been paid to the commands of disinter- 
ested love ; and, wherever an opponent could be put 
down without disadvantage, it was always done, as 
nraeh by a natural necessity as the set breaks 'in if 
tiiere is no dike to restrain it, or a hoose tumble 
down when the props decay. 

To acquire an exact knowledge of these natural 
laws of politics, is a much more important task than 
to be absorbed in pious wishes and the recoUectionf 
of the past. If any trace whatever of love has been 
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discovered in modern politics, it is certainly no Chris- 
tian love, but at the best the old pagan Amor, who 
waggishly aod laerriiy forces haters to political endear- 
ments and marriage contracts here, snatches forcibly 
their idol' away firom lovers thm; here makes the 
worn-out gray-beard ludicrously imitate the ardor of 
the youth, and there tempts the boy to reach after the 
forbidden fruit. Thus the political Amor has given a 
loose to his tricksy nature under Napoleon in Spain 
and in Poland, onder Charles X., and among the 
German demagogues. But Christian Love— jihe hlu 
known nothing of all this mad uproar weepings 
she sat amidst the ruins of the ancient church, until 
the rationalists prepared their target-shooting against 
her, and then, like Astraja, she flew up to the place 
£rom whence she came, resting on. the bosom of God, 
wbero the Berlin pietistic warrants can reach her never 
more. . 

I have such a deep distrust of all sentunentality, 
that I always suspect a falsehood beneath it. I see, 
in smooth speeches, in loving attentions, in moral 
preaching, and in appeals to the heart, which are 
designed to melt the parties in tears, and run them 
together, only concealed malice, triumphant hypocrisy, 
profligacy huzzaing as it were for ddight In truths * 
none but a mischievous and ever-mocking Mephis- 
tophiles can take pleasure in setting himself up as an 
enthusiast for morality, delivering long discourses in 
its behalf, shedding tears for it, and exciting, among 
a few stupid men, and many cunning little women, 
that comfortable furring in tiie body, which men, like 
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tmlM, feel, when ih&f are flattered, and are per a nad ed 
diat tliey are mighty pioua and dear creatarea. 

Fine woffda are the deiri]'a holiday garment. But 

fine words will not do. If men would not turn up 
their eyes in utter hypocrisy — if they would conduct 
tbemstelves in a 4nily moral manner — they mast 
cMier ke innocent, or, if they are' ne looger fnariaeenty 
dialMa^Miat laf its gtanft tnnda npon theni,\9rr<^ 
BMt paaa ^ough dieir inaMMt aonla, and aoMow, 
despair, and death call out the atrength of ihe sooH, 
where it still exists, to battle, that it may be awakened 
from its long slumbers — that strength of soul, which 
anpplies the plaeai^of the worth and force of innocency, 
bm wbU^ n^ aiifieara in the niaaa mdeaa^tariUe 
eakmii^ areuaea it ' 

Ainon^ the po9i<ical fine ta^kera, ^mi^MM takes 
the first raiik. He copied in his style the whining 
hypocrisy and the bombast of Johannes Mijller, very 
Strikingly. But he was far from being such a moral 
nMDSter as lobannea Mnller. fie did not aertlB 
mnj power for aaoney and titles, as ttuNer alwajB 
did. He indeed was subsenrient *too; he wrote fn 
tyrants against the people. In the pay of Napoleon, 
he defamed the unhappy Spaniards and Tyrolese, 
applauded the universal monarchy of the French, 
marched at first with him, as journalist, against the 
itties, ridicoled the Germaps who hdieved in the 
ftilfilaient of their promisea freedom, and evei^ weiMt . 
as iar as to modt at the PhiHiefllenes. ' But fm was 
not all he did ; he wrote again on the other side, 
when the political breeze veered roii^d, against Napo- 
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leon, in the canse of Germanism, of Hberalisfn, and 
of the Greeks. He wrote exactly according to the 
temper of the majority in Switzerland, where he lives, 
— . exactly as foreign courts paid him, or paid him no 
limre; to-day sapporting one tiling, to-morrow just tlie 
opfOBitB, wkb the most engaging and smUing sim* 
plicity. % i^oke fairly, feelingly, with auction and 
warmth, on all occasions, as if it were the deepest con-* 
viction of his soul, even if he had before defended the 
Tery opposite opinions with the same warmth. But we 
most do him the jostice to confess that he has under- 
stood the German public* The liberals reckoned 
Itttt among their heroes, and hondie^bim with fesliTe 
rites ; the serviles prized their good old friend no 
less. Character still appears to people the most 
incomprehensible thing in the world, and therefore 
nothing siiceeeds so well with them as want of char- 
acter. Thej tore what resembles iheroseWes; The 
eeeiuiey» ate 'viliaaf V>-day, cowardly to-morrow -^ 
Kberal to-day, serrile to-morrow -^jost as the wind 
blows. A public writer who is exactly like them 
must of necessity please them. 

The great Krug, of Leipsic, however, has given 
nnch oifeiieer to the public. He is, to be sure, no 
tM taHfeePf nn ^deelaiBier, like ZschokkCj but only 
i long-winded fwaddlier. Bat he has oiie tiihig' which 
m mnch ddiglit^ the^ cockneys ; he is Taliant wheii 
there is no danger, ah(f* equally fond of peace when 
peril approaches. He is exactly the man that all the 
political sly-boots in Germany like. But it seems he 
has eroMed the4Mynor of some {people by playing the 
tutor too niach. Zschokke persuades with tongue 

TOL. II. L 
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of sweetneMy Knig indoctrmates with arrogance and 
tediousness. 

The class of ** liberal bawlers," who, we know, 
like certain dogs, only bark, and do not bite — 
and of political " tinkers," who want to solder 
together incompatible elements, by a loving benedic- 
tion — is very great in Germany. There is no country, 
no petty province, -where there might not be found 
some scribbling officials to play the liberal, and some 
liberal citizens to reply with loyal temperance ser- " 
mens. People make each other more compliments, 
than reproaches. 

A distinction is to be made between these attempts 
at reconciliation, and pure political empiricism,, which 
merely reports the opinions of others, and abstains 
from givirig its own. This is the tendency of Pdlitz; 
A. Miiller, and several other collectors and recorders 
of political literature. This also is the tendency, of 
the "Augsburg Universal Gazette," (AUganeine 
timgt) as, earlier, of the " Hamburg Impiutial Oorre* 
spondent" . It is worthy of notice, that the most celo* 
brated and the most widely-circulated gazettes were pre- ' 
cisely of this description, and are so still. In the state 
of affairs in Germany, it could not possibly be other- 
wise. It is true that the impartiality of these papers 
is very wavering, and the weathercock is fastened 
to the tongue of the scales ; but, in states where one 
gets nothing else to read cf foreign nations, one is 
heartily glad even of the little there is in the lighter 
scale. To do the "Universal Gazette" full justice, 
one must travel from Augsburg, not westward, but 
eastward. 

/ 
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SeTerid teaebers of jurispradence, paiticiriarly Zaeli-' 
ariae, in Heidelberg, belong to the empirical inquirers^ 
He takes the body politic throughout as it is, and 
not as it should be, and makes it dependent neither 
on an original right of man, Hot on the conditions of 
nationality. It must be confessed that such an empiric 
cal method is entirely at home in an age and in a 
country where neither men nor a nation are to be 
found, but only individuals of tlie state — subjects. 
In single points, Zacharise gives opinions as reasonable 
as they are acute. 

Rehberg appears in a very peculiar light. Formerly • 
be took sides with Burke ^d Oenz against thfr French 
reTolution ; bat, like the Baron von Stein, always 
desired reforms suited 16 the times, and, very latelf; 
in his " Fantasies," has declared himself energeti- 
cally in their favor. It is a pity that his opinions 
have always been ejqpressed on particular occasions^ 
and in ebnneolioD with^ single objects only, and hare 
never been systematically unfolded. Meantime, it ia 
no sm^dl distinction that be censures both parties. 

The "reconciliation of extremes," on which Mr. 
von Ancillon has presented his views, admits wholly 
ineffectual and powerless constitutional forms as a 
succedaneum, and, as it were, a conductor of reforms; 
be is, therefore, jsntitely opposed to the tendency of an 
earlier Fmssian minister, the Baron von 9t«n, who 
wanted no ooostitntionaT ''forms, but efficient reforms 
within the pale of absolute monarchy, which he par- 
tially carried through. 

Now as to justice. 
, , German jurispmdence, having sprung from the civil 
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Um, firott HMMimnibie lotal pmilaget ot laeal tnttmoB, 
ha rmj Umg been wknowMfed » • nowtroiM 

production, a diseased excrescence of the political 
and literary body. Goethe, in his *'Faiifit," uttem 
the caiebrated words 

**Oiaf law and ii|^htt W9 pteptfate 
like a diaeaae fiom afs to %gpi" 

although Goethe himself, as a minister, abhorred all 
reform, and anxiously struggled for the preaenratioa 
of the old. 

The jwidioal was estaUished aide by side wkb tbe 
CatMic tkeologiesl hmkf. JumpradMoe Ins^ theie* 
Ibre, niiioli io eonunoii with tlKoiog3P-— ks plrilologiec^* 

historical apparatus, its Bible and symbolical books, 
its dogmatics and exegesis, its school and its caste. 
As regards the civil law, the Romanists may be coSi* 
pared to the Catholics ; the Prolestils, mt the other 
hand, are the adhefents of Qerman hrar; and, indeed, 
the advocates of the pabKo adminartralMNi of jostioe 
fesemUe the Cabinists; the advocates of divers 
systems of common law, which yet retain much of the 
eivil law, resemble the Lutherans. 

The principle of the civilians is to nake logic the 
hasis of right They treat h, eensequeaidy, as a set* 
eiioe, a study, sad they fone, therefore, a learned oaste^ 
a eort of priesthood of law, from whwh a particehff 
form of the administration of law derives its oric^in. 
The common people, and the conscience which dwells 
in every man, to which mutual confidence in the 
eemPHmity leam the decisiooj eamot jiMlge] hut 
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Ibei kriftifttedy die Je^ecft^- 
judge aad * decide.. ^^foHo^s ■ from thw, dmt* i k&t & 

initiated persons cannrot derive the prerogative of deci- 
ding from the people, but wholly from the authority 
of science, whi^, on the other hand, is personified, 
together with every other supreme political autboritjf^ 
only^ in the mt^fotHf which k iadependeDt of the peofde. 
Thk i fMijL wqaanA, Iher^ore^/first, the jaera mt^ntm 
as the original source of right; the juridteal papd 
power ; the holy judgment-seat ; and then the juridical 
priest-nobility, as the mediator of justice to the 
laity ; ..partly, as judges corresponding to the secular 
Jdk^i^y.partlyr^ae advocates corresponding to theoonven* 
toal .clergjy aod partieiilarly in the qiirit of the mei^ 
dicant eidera, and of the Jeaeitsk Further, this party 
required the corpus juris as the universal canon, and 
the historical and critical commentaries as fathers 
of the church and scholastics. Finally, it will claim, 
in its temple of Themis, a separated choir, the Holy 
a£>iiAlies,Y.«ditee. stand the priests, elevated high abo?e 
^ :pno^^ 4orKdeal out benedictiona to the silenl 
fnoltitiides^ and. receive the oArings at their hands, 
.v 'As the reformation had taken its origin from the 
monks, the advocates incline preeminently to juridical 
j^rotestantism. The new party, in opposition to sci* 
fpce^^vaiae conscience to a principle, and, in oppositios 
^ to . the ^aiokiaiveneaa of caste,, raise repuUioaii piib» 
Uoitj' to. e^legat) form, jnst as Protestantism refers 
UB from^the priast-tooar own hearts, from the vestibule 
to the very choir, to the free and equal community 
of Christ. We may call this party the GermamstSg 
in oppoaiiion to 41^ Romanists. 
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So frr as the Garmiiiitto raiae coaaoience to a priih 
^pla of justice, and pubUeky to a form of juatice, tbey 

incline towards democracy. ' They oonatder the deciaioa 
of a law case as something natural, and competent to 
all men alike. It ia not an aristocracy, of the learoed, 
but the counoD people who are to judge. Conae^ 
fiieBtly, the people themaelvea have alao the reqliiaile 
•uthority, and the power of law coincides with the 
iorereignty of the people. The publicity of the courts 
ifl, then, only a natural consequence of the principle. 

So far as the Romanists raise absolute logic to 
itpriDciple of justice, and, therefore, lay the fouDdattoii 
of a atttdj of legal acieece, to which only the initiated 
may de?ote thensaelfea, they incline towarda ariatoo* 
raey. Bnt ao fiir aa they niiial connect et ery thing 
in their aystem with an absolute thesis, nothing can 
correspond to this but an absolute power to en- 
force it, which is, therefore, autocracy* Demoo- 
raiBy cannot be directed according to the jMdgaaent 
pronounced by an indifidual, and Mry ajbadote 
propoaition paaaea only for one voice. . Monard^f 
cannot be guided according to the deoiaion of anany, 
and every decision of conscience belongs to the v oices 
of all. Consequently, civil law must, of necessity, 
lead to autocracy ; German law, of neceaaity, to free- 
dom; and, so far as it haa been reprodneed ht modeni 
timea, it ia fit only for constitutional atailee. Legal 
fueationa have, conaequently, a political bearing. 
The controversy, on the principle and the form 
of justice, coincides exactly with that upon political 
principles and political forms. Constitutional statea 
have.also a literature of public law ; autocratic atatee. 
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hm only « Ulmtare of Inr odoriniBtMrod wkh doni 
doora Geman litenrtnro still showi an onotiBOQi 

preponderance of the latter. 

It is a circumstance of some importance that the 
ftomanists are always cosmopolites, or members of a 
vnhrersal church of law, and the Oermanists art 
•Iways natkNuliBta^ or members of a nation. Absolute 
legal science has as little occasion as absolate th^ 
blogy to trouble itself about the peculiarities of this 
or that nation. There is but one God, and one 
Right. Would religion be the one right religion, 
it must be adapted to all nations. Should there \m 
but tme absolute legal science, etery nation must 
then be capable of being guided by it This scheme 
holds in regard to Roman law, as in regard to 
Catholicism ; and both have from of old been preached 
to the so called barbarians, with fire and sword, or with 
gentle proselyting zeal. An iofiaite amount of good 
had sprung from this ; but so has a great deal of harm; 
for the heart of the nations has exhausted Itself iqmn 
ihe iron logic of the universal dogmas ; or logic and 
nature have compensated each other, each moulding 
itself somewhat upon the other; and a cultivated bar- 
barism- has stepped into the place of rude bar- 
barism. : ^ 

Before publio national tribunals^ on the eouiiuyy 
iStt» nature of the people, the maaners of the ooontry, 
most enjoy an endtsturbed partidpation hi the decis- 
ion of cases in law. I see, at a glance, all the great 
disadvantages this brings with it. By such a mode 
of proceeding, all the prejudices and barbarisms of 
« natioii are cherished, unless it has otherwise in 
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itself a spiritual impulse of deYelopnDent that carri«f 
It forward. Still there is between the onyielding 
logic of science and the rodeness. of national man- 
meta a yery passable middle course, as there is between 

4he tyranny of the Roman universal domination and 
the barbarism of the Iroquois. Who says that he alone 
has the pure light in his keeping ? Is it those Romao- 
Ists, who have banished our good German law, or those 
Jesuits, who have gilded Paraguay with their symbol 
of the sun ? We would not remain in the dark ; but| 
as light originally separates into colors, so shall we be 
able to clear up the light of law again only from 
the national colors into which it has been divided. 
A healthy development of the nation leads only to 
oulture and science. Where science and mannei)i 
■re in hostile separation, a twofold rain will fall 
upon them. 

The principle of the Romanists is the source, in 
two ways, of an immeasurable disadvantage to the 
nation. As far as they form a secret prieat-caste, the 
people are not permitted to concern themselves about 
the administration of justice ; for this action on their 
part would destroy the privilege of the caste, as 
every democracy destroys the aristocracy. So far, 
however, as the legal science of the Roraq^iists requires 
a life-long study, it is impossible for the people to 
acquire a knowledge of this law in its whole extent* 
Now, the result, that a nation shonld be ignorant^ I 
will not say of its law, but of the law by which 
it is governed, is manifestly a disadvantage ; nay, it is 
a disgrace. The ancients — not only the Greeks, but 
the Germans, too — had their youug men instructed 
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itt l«w at an eirly ; and with the eie^tioii of reU* 

gious knowledge, and a knowledge of nature, what 
can be more wholesome in instruction, or more worthy 
to be a preparation for life, than a knowledge of law I 
We ought not, howeveff, to tepioach our sehools wkh 
leaving the young men in utter ignorance a£ law ; 
for what ahoold they teaeh them t Should ^y teach 
theee laws which the state itself often forgets, because 
there are too many of them ? which vanish so frequently 
under the very hands of the lawgivers themselves, that 
they do not remember until the third diet that soffi«* 
thing has been ordained at the second, without obserf* 
ing that at the first diet.a cootradietory law was made^ 
whielr his not yet been anooUedy so that now both 
3^ and nay stand in the law 1 Bat why should even 
the clearest laws be made known to the young or 
to the people themselves, when in actual life every 
body must remain passive with this knowledge* and 
take from the legat caste whatever that caste fileasee 
t9 bestow t It would be like educating children to 
Pffotestantisn^ and stiB making them follow CathoUo 
usages. 

The Roman law, and the systems of jurisprudence 
derived from it, are made particularly inaccessible to 
the peagle by the Latin language. It is well known 
what an animated opposition the Roman advocates en* 
perieneed, first under Varus at the Wesor, and sgaiv 
five hundred years after, in the middle ages ; and now, 
too, the legal proceedings in the civil law are utterly 
distasteful to the people, the technical terms being 
wholly unintelligible to them. This language has rs^ 
fared justice fren^ the conscience to the understanding 
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of the caste, and the admmistratioii of justice, from 
life to paper, to the bureaucracy. 

The whole formless structure of medi.-eval law, the 
innumerabie, ecclesiastical, feudal, imperial, provincial, 
city and peasant rights, and the outbuildings of prir« 
ileges of rank and person, ha?e been all prostrated, 
hot considerable ruins are remaining, on which new 
dwellings ha?e been stack, hecanse people are un- 
able, or too lazy, to lay a wholly new fouud.ition. 
A singular medley of codes has sprung up, which 
preserve the appearance of ancient cities, where dark 
Gothic ruins stand side by side with summer-housei 
freshly painted white. Assemblies of princes have 
overthrown the imperial power; concordats hav^oreN 
thrown the power of the pope. By orders in cab- 
inet, the cloisters and personal servitude have been 
abolished. With the princely power the Roman law 
has again revived, because it coincided with the 
tendency of that power. That which has been pre- 
served from the ruins of the empire, still bears the 
marks of the ancient law. New matter has been 
joined to both, according as the necessity of the times 
was felt by the legislators, or the humane spirit of a 
Frederick the Second, and a Joseph Second, acknowl* 
edged to be just. Thus the new provincial codes 
have been formed, and are still forming, as the age 
itself has been subjected to a thousand retrospectiomi 
and anticipations, and to perpetual change. 

They form the bridge from civil law to public law, 
or at least fill up the gap between them. The 
public administration of justice has public opinion 
on its side, even though it has been carried ioio 
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effect in but t sma]! part of GMtnany. Unfoi^ 

tnnately, we have received only in the shape of a 
present from foreigners that which was originally our 
own production, our- own property. The Code Napo- 
Jean, and the forms of justice connected with it, have 
remained, with some of the German branches, as a 
good memcirial of evil times. The French republic 
grasped at the public form of the administration of 
justice, because it had been shown of old to be the 
best adapted to freedom, and to an efficient popular 
activity, and absolutely agreeable to nature. The 
£i^lishman has long lived , in the enjoyment of this 
inestimable form^ which he has inherited firom his 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, among whom, as among all 
the German races, it had originally been domesticated. 
Form, in this, as in every thing else, is so much 
the, supporter of the spirit, that the appearance of 
jury courts seepw to shake the whole system of Roman 
Um* Attentioii has been frequently drawn tp, this 
tubject, and , the feelings have not remained oojd in 
relation to it. Romanists who have grown gray 
amoncr citations and records, and the members of the 
bureaucracy, have sallied forth in a lofty spirit against 
the principles of natural law, from beyond the Rhinet 
SDfd. the advoca^S yoC the Rhenish provinces have 
known how to an9wec,^m witl^.a mother-wit that doee 
them great honor^, -. . 

Between the two is the party which adheres to 
the public administration of justice, and has been 
sustained by the labors of the historical jurists ; for 
these have brought to light and illustrated the ancient 
Qermao laws with more and more completeness; those 
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laws whieh demonfltratd the origin, the long ooii» 

tinuance, and the advantages, of public forms, and 
make it clear to us that public popular tribunals, 
ill Germany, are older than secret paper tribunals, 
tiMt life is older thaa books, and law ia oMer thaa 
Ao jurists. 

The RoiMnists have long contended against German 
law. In the middle ages, they disorganized and inter- 
polated it, and mixed it up with principles of Roman 
law. After the reformation, they even began to feel 
tiie wish of replacing it entirely by the Roman law. 
The learned seal of the classcal scholars at the 
vniirersities contributed Tery ninoh to this result. As 
aiich great celebrity was gained by faithftd editions, 
commentaries, and the universal diffusion of the 
classics, so it was thought that the Roman, as the 
only classical law, should be restored in its original 
purity, and hitroduced to the modem worid. 

The fine enthnnasm Ibr the free and serene world 
of antiquity was here turned into a curse. At an 
earlier period, unheard-of tortures and death-agonies, 
and an indescribably tedious and arbitrary legal process, 
had excluded the ancient honest and equitable law 
of the country. This ancient law, it is true, had 
no longer any power; the mighty law of the aword 
from abroad had narrowed it down very much. Now, 
the law of the sword ceased, but wrong usurped by 
legal forms the place of right. Roman law was only 
an instrument in the hands of the powerful, to inflict 
on the powerless boundless tortures under legal forms, 
without affording them the smallest guaranty; for it 
created the crime by the torture, and tried secretly. 
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aeeording to a foreign law, intelligiUe only to the 
initiated. Against the rack and secrecy, innocence 
was of no avail. The horrors of that ancient juris- 
prudence have closely connected their own iromoEtal^ 
ky with the names of the witch trials^ and Carpzow, 
the ghastly writer on eriminal law. 

The oppositMNi b^fan first with Tbomasios, who 
wanted a rational system of law, and with Heineccius, 
who was the first to investigate the ancient German 
laws in a profound and systematic manner. But the 
inculcations of reason, and the historical development, 
were both alike of little avail* Nevertheless, the Roman 
law was always compelled to accommodate itself, in 
praetiee, to the old German feudal lawj which was tena» 
ciously adhered to by the aristocracy. This semi- 
barbarian empiricism, which was opposed to the purely 
classical spirit of the theorists, was closely connected 
with the name of fiohroer. But as, in the preceding 
eentnry, the aristocracy lost its whole strengtli in the an* 
tocraey of Ih^ princes, Roman law was compelled once 
more to adapt itself to the new controlling power, and 
to allow itself to be modified by orders of the cabinet. 
About the same time, however, the study of philosophy 
was prosecuted with much ardor, and this enthusiasm 
extended itssif to^ jorisprndence also. Attempts were 
BO longer made to hold op the Roman law in a historic 
cal light as a treasore of the noblest experiences, but 
to represent it philosophically as the absolute, the 
eternal, and the divine right. This fixed idea was 
Hugo's starting-point; and it is something entirely 
natoral in an age of absolute monarchies. In fact, the 
Roman law apeee better with modem absolutism, in 
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politics and in pbilosjvphy, than with the romantic spiril 
of the middle ages, in aristocracy and poetry. Hugo 
only has gone to such a length, in his classical zeal, as 

to reclaim even slavery. It is, to be sure, consistent 
and hooest in him, but a little ridiculous. The Encrlish 
ships are careering o?er every sea, for the purpose of 
setting at liberty the unhappy slaves, who are smuggled 
secretly from* one part of the world to another; and 
Hugo of Gottingen, a German professor in one of the 
most civilized cities in the world, in all seriousness de- 
mands the restoration of slavery ! 

In the mean time, the influence of Hugo, as a the- 
orist, has not equalled that of Feu er bach— the widely- 
oelebrated Romanist, who has raised an everlasting 
monument of himself, by the well-known criminsl laws 
and particularly the royal prerogatives of Bavaria, and. by 
sending back the trial by jury from the right bank of the 
Rhine. Although the intinitely subtile distinctions and 
subdivisions in his code of the law of treason, seem 
to he of a German, or much rather of a Dutch origin^ 
by reason of the petty spirit requisite for them,— be» 
cause, with the exception of Swammerdam's anatomical 
examination of canker-worms, in which he distinguished 
and described twelve hundred nerves, large and small, 
there is nothing to be compared with them, — yet an 
overmastering Romanism — nay, a fanaticism for the 
Roman classical spirit— cannot be denied. him, since 
he carried it so far as to transplant even the divine 
worship of the emperors, long banished by Chris- 
tianity, and the juridical image- worship, which had 
long been expelled by the theological, from the time 
of the Roman emperors to our age, and to the German 
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•oil. This was the last and highest triooiph of Roman 
Imr in Germany, although Savigny has as yet written 
no treatise upon it. 

The second exploit of the great Fenerbach was 
the sentence of condemnation which he pronounced 
upon the trial by jury. It is well known that the 
public and viva voce administration of justice, and 
the verdict of a jury selected from among the people, 
Sre an ancient German institution. The Anglo-Saxons 
earned it over to England, where it has maintained 
its place to the present day. The Franks carried 
it into France, and there, it is true, it disappeared 
in feudalism and despotism ; but the French again 
adopted it in their last great revolution. In conse- 
quence of the French conquest, it was restored on 
the left bank of die Rhine, and gained so great a 
popularity, was universally acknowledged to be so 
precious a palladium of liberty, that the Rhenish 
provinces were not alone unwilling to be deprived of 
this institution, but even on the right bank of the 
Rhine a multitude of voices were heard in its favor. 
But there was Fenerbach; to him the decision was 
referred, and he was sent across the Rhine to investigate 
the subject. One of the most* powerful legal authoiw 
hies, opposed to this institution, declared it not 
suited to the times at least, and not applicable to 
the state of affairs in Germany, though he did not 
deny its excellence in pure republics. What must 
have beien particularly striking iu this controversy 
was the extraordinary circumstance, — I will not say 
that the opposing party was made the judge, but at 
least that a question which can only be answered 
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by the common feeling of a whole age, by a tendency 
of civic life already struggling to birth, in short, bj 
history itself, was made to depend upon the accidentii 
And onesided reply of a German aoholar. Were we 
then actually doomed to live forever in the age when it 
WIS thought that an oracular, German, UDiversity papa 
could, with a few smooth words, in all serenity and in- 
nocence, settle points of controversy, upon which, else- 
where, whole nations had contended for centuries, over- 
thrown and founded empires, and an entirely new direop 
lion had been given to the history of the world 1 It was 
German scholars who decided d pnmi upon the lawful^ 
Bess of the French revolution, when it was already over* 
It is very unpolite of History not to call in the sage 
counsel of German faculties, before she actually comes 
to pass. How many disorders in the world are to be 
ascribed to this circumstance ! How easily every thing 
would go on, if Mr. Professor's opinion were followed I 
The world would slip as warmly into a state of loyal 
snugness and comfort, as a privy counsellor info bis neW 
furred gown. And yet, if there were not men and na- 
tions who really did something, these German professors 
would at last have nothing more to say, to oexisure» to 
advise» and to be oracular upon. If there were m 
controversy in the world, they would also he unable to 
bring into play the . great art of balaneing .belwoea 
the parties, of being at once perfectly loyal and liberd^ 
of meriting here an order of nobility, and there a 
silver cup. 

The arguments which Mr, von Feuerbach urges 
against the trial by jury do not stand the test. That 
this mode of administering justice ia not adapted to t 
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despotic state is only so far true as there is no law 
io such a state at all, and it is in the power of the 
ruler to Yiolate every form of justice at his pleasure. 
Bat, when the author affirms that the institution in 
question ia more, suitable for republics than for con- 
stitutional, monarchies, the assertion must receiTo « > 
positive contradiction. The independence of the 
courts is nowhere better secured than in a state where 
the monarchical and democratical principle hold the 
balance. In e?ery other state, where this balance 
of powers is not (bond, the courts also cannot be 
independent. They cannot be so in an absolute 
monarchy, where the monarchical power reigns alone, 
nor can they in a republic, where the democratic 
power reigns alone. In the one case, tlie judges will 
be mere bailiffs dependent on the despot ; in the other, 
they wUl always be Inclined to ostracism and judicial 
murder, according to the tone of politics. It is only 
in constitutional and repre8entati?e states that the 
judiciary can be protected IVom the secrecy and 
arbitrary will of despotism as well as from tumultuary 
party feeling, and maintain the form of juries, out- 
wardly and inwardly complete, and adapted throughout 
to the wants of civilized society. 

History itself is decided upon this point There 
is a class of political wishes, whose iuMilment' lies 
altogether in the realm of dreams ; but there is another 
too, which are certain of being realized the moment 
they are formed. Certain political improvements are 
adopted by silent consent, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuance of the controversy ; as two duellists, fighting 
{br life apd death, yet adopt certain rules whieb arc 
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Ibf the advantage of both parties. The fact that 

DOt only the English and French, but the German 
inhabitants of the Rhine provinces too, from the very 
instant when they became acquainted with the inati- 
Itttion of the trial by jury, oooYerted this legal uaage^ 
into a second nature, as it were, and would not be 
deprived of it on any terms — this fact alone shows 
-how little certain gentlemen have looked from behind 
their mountains ol records abroad among the people, 
and become acqiiainte4 with their real wants, incline 
tions, and capacities. 

I have thought I ought to consider Hugo end 
Feuerbach as the two prominent Diesettri of Roman 
law, who stand forth in a characteristic manner, because 
in them the contradiction between pagan despotism and 
German freedom is most broadly exhibited. The other 
Romanists, among wliom Thibaut is probably the most 
celebrated, have treated Roman law rather in a scien- 
tific and professional manner, without wishing to lay 
too much stress upon it, and to bring out so prominently 
exactly that which has always been opposed to the 
German's inmost nature, and which is now particularly 
opposed to his enlightened, and more and more eman- 
cipated, understanding. 

Nevertheless, it is remarkable that the Roman law 
has entrenched itself in Germany, and carries on s 
warfare from this stronghold, against the Qerman 
spirit of the French and English, when formerly, 
in the middle ages, precisely the reverse took place, 
and, in Germany, as was natural, German law took 
up arms against the Roman law, which was making 
encroachments from the Roman provinces. This ift 
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not the only, nor is it the most unimportant proof 
of the perverseness in the present state of our atfairs. 
Our own good law we have allowed to be taken fron 
Its, and the stranger enjoys its advantages ; and, there- 
fore, we are -now vexed with the bad system of law 
ivhicb foreigners have bestowed upon us, and plome 
mirselves upon it and refuse to give it up. 

The defects in the administration of justice hitherto, 
have been most completely exposed, in a work that 
appeared anonymously, called " Administration of 
Jostiee in Germany i Altenbarg, 1831." The .^hch 
risms of Jassoy, also, are excellent for the same 
thing. 

As, at the time of the reformation, the revision 
of ecclesiastical history (the centurice Magdeburgenses, 
principally conducted by Flacius) accompanied the 
rational erilietsm of Luther, so also the great law* 
reformer, Thomasins of Halle, was supported by 
Helneocius, who was likewise active in Halle, by 
profound labors in the history of German law. His 
Latin work, on German legal antiquities, now almost 
forgotten, was at length supplanted by the compre- 
hensive work of Eichhorn, who traced out the develop- 
ment of political «nd private rights Ihrough the vrhole 
. course of Germaii history. Since then, exceHeat 
works have appeared, on Roman law in the middle 
ages, by Savigny ; on German private rights, by 
Mittermaier; on German legal antiquities, with par- 
ticular reference to language and manners, by Jacob 
Orinm; on the law of inheritance, (in the widest 
MBse,) foy Gens; to which also may be added the 
older worict om legal hiilory, by Selchov, Welch, 
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Reitemeier, Fischer, Rossi^, Henke; the recent legal 
histories, by PhiJip|M, Zdpfl ; the treatises on single 
subjeoCs of the public administration of law among 
<mr ancestors, by Rogge and Manrer ; on seWitode 

and feudal burdens, by Kindlinger, Moser, Binibaum, 
and others; to say nothing oS the commentators on 
ancient German law, Spangenberg, Wiarda, Gau{^, 
Schmidt, and others. 

Among the many particular questions that have 
been thrown open in juridical literature, the question 
of moral responsibility has acquired the principal 
importance. On this, medical men and jurists have 
come in conflict. The former have complained of the 
innumerable judicial murders which are perpetrated, 
by punishing, in the most cruel manner, crimes which 
. ha?e been committed in passion, in delirium, with good 
intention, by men who are in other respects moral, and 
arc only infatuated. They declare that these are dis- 
eased persons, who are not morally responsible, upon 
whom, consequently, no punishment ought to be inflict- 
ed ; that preventive measures only should be devised . 
to4eq> them from disClirbuig the social order ti second 
time. But the physicians have carried their humane 
zeal too far ^ they extend the exculpation too widely. 
And now the jurists come again, and refuse to allow 
any indulgence whatever. Groos of Heidelberg, 
the champion of humanity, attempts to save too many 
of the ^ilty, by pronouncing all of them merely 
diseased, and subjects for mental treatment In oppc^ 
sition to this, the well-known Jarcke, with afe^ted 
cruelty, will admit no grounds of exculpation, and holds 
fast the ancient saying, IHat Justilia, jtereat mundus^ 
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The philosopher Heinroth^ has gone still farther 
than Jarcke, in a singular maimer^ though xmly from 
learned aflfe^ation. He has set up the insane pfO|^ 
osition, that all physical and mental diseases are 
only Uie eonsequenoes of sinr; disease, therefore^ 
which, according to Groos, ought to be an excuse 
for crime, is, according to him, on the contrary, 
the proof of guilt. If all power were put in the 
hands of Heinroth and Jarcke, the former would 
sobject all men to capital prosecution ; the latter to 
eqntal puniibnient. 

Reason and bamanity are on the side of Mr.-6r0o& 
This every one's own feelings declare, — this experi* 
ence demonstrates in a thousand ways. The proceed- 
ing of jury courts, where these have been introduced, 
perfectly agrees with this* The Gazette des 7Vt6i^ 
fUNiz, Ibr example, provesy on almoat every page, that 
juries never bring kt a verdict of guilty, whenever 
the grounds of exculpation exist, which Mr. Groos has 
pointed out. The numerous mitigating or annulling 
judgments of tlie courts of appeal and pardon, which 
soften the severity of the law, in countries where no 
jury courts exist, also harmonize with this view. Every 
man, except a Roman lawyer, feels the barbarity of 
an- administration of law which views in the same 
light a murder committed from affection and one 
committed witli intent to rob. We take an example 
from the work of Groos. In the year 1806, an 
actress in Berlin poisoned her two youngest chiidr 
ren from the following causOb She became pre|^ 
tiant, and had, as in every previous case, the fixed 
id^a her mind that she should not survive tht 
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event Her husband had complained that the chUdreo 
would be a burden to him if she were to die. He 
had, moreover, declared that he should, at a later 
period, use the children, as they were girls, for the 
pi^pose of supporting himself by the sale of their 
'persons. Finally, he refused to acknowledge the 
children for his own, and the mother m%ht possil^y 
be conscious of guilt in this respect Enough, thatt 
as she was convinced she must die, she determined not 
to leave her beloved children to a destiny which would 
be lamentable in any event, but to take them with 
her. Therefore, she poisoned the children from love 
for them, confessed it freely, and manifesled the 
ealmest satisfaction in regard to the act The iiig^iest 
court of appeal declared that she must be pronounced 
free from all punishment, but that it should be made 
the duty of her friends, whenever she became preg- 
nant again, to give information thereof to the magis- 
trate, that preventive measures might be taken against 
the dangerous acts then to be apprehended from her* 
Undoubtedly, every jury court would have pronounced 
a verdict of not guilty in this case. But Mr. Jarcke 
finds her guilty, and does not shudder at the thought 
of applying to the unhappy mother the law, according 
to which she must have been dragged to the place 
of execution, and broken on the wheel. 

If an appeal is made to the conscience, which should 
have warned ^the offender in the very midst of piassioa ; 
if it is said that this warning, which must id ways be 
presupposed, and accordingly, every act committed in 
a passion must be punished equally with one commit- 
ted in cool blood, it is surprising, at least, that the same 
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conscience should command the jury, or the judges, 
in the last resort, almost without exception, not to 
judge consciences with severity. In most cases, die 
judge who punishes with too much severity, hecause 

the offender silences the voice of conscience, commits 
precisely the same offence, by silencing his own coft- 
science at the same moment. 

This controversy cannot be scientifically adjusted, 
beeaose it leads to depths of iutdlectual philosophy, 
hitherto unexplored. • In practice, however, it can 
be easily settled by committing the decision to con- 
scientious jurors, and the control of these to public 
opinion. Every rule established with scientific strict- 
ness is good for nothing here, because none is suffi- 
ciently established by demonstration; because many 
contradict each other, and strict consistency with any 
one of them leads to injustice ; because none is suited 
to all cases alike. The particular case modifies the 
decision, and men; generally, are rational enough to 
hit upon that which is just. If a definite punishment 
must be prescribed by law for every forbidden act, 
yet it is unreasonable not to moderate, or even to 
remit, the {Hinishment, according to the intention 
of the doer and the circumstances of the case. A 
definite rule, however, according to which these miti- 
gations are to be applied to every case, it is im- 
possible to establish, because the cases are altogether 
too various. Upon this point, nothing but general 
directions can be given the judges; in a particular 
case, however,, nothing but the sound judgment and 
the conscience of the judge can decide. If we would 
confine moral responsibility in legal clauses, just as 
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judieial ibroiallcies aie deiotd in Eii|^«id, we dmM 
•ee tlie raine oomeqaence resnlt. We should let the 

offender oro free, because he had drunk a glass of 
wine before the fact, by which he nriight possibly 
hare been made tipsey, as in England an offender is 
861 at liberty, beoeese a few letters im the mdiolBMii 
are written wrong. Or the uneceal weold be .eeo« 
denned, beeaose, aeeidentally, the ease had not been 
anticipated, and eould not have been confirmed hf 
a paragraph in the law of accountability, as in En^ 
land they condemn the man who takes two wives, 
because it is so pat down in the law; bat not 
tiw one who takes three, because thie case is not 
legally pro? ided for. 

Thereto, we would hare, instead ef dl these 
scientific siibtilties, only jury courts, to whose con- 
science and tact the fate of an offender may be 
much more safely intrusted, than to a paragraph in 
a book, which cannot be relied upon ; courts whick 
are themselves responsible for their decisiens to pablki 
opinion, while the dead letters set paUie opinion and 
reason equally at defiance. 

Probably our jurisprudence, and our codes of law, 
will suffer a long time still from four cardinal evils; 
first, by the Roman law, a foreign, pagan, and despotic 
example; second, by philosophical passion for cqb^ 
sistency and for system; third, hj extremely cooh 
plicated customs, springing out of feudalism, and 
the division into small states; fourth, by the more 
recent political solicitude, which contrives unheard- 
of preventive measures, and transfers the spirit of 
temporary laws of war and police regulations to the 
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Uir niliieh is to oontiniie ha binding power in a state ol 
peaee. In relation to tlus, it is probable tbat many 

' errors will be committed, and many awkward attempts 
made, and the law, instead of being siqipl^fied^ will 
only become^ still more complicated. 

The influence of the political interest has^ at leasts 
the good eflfo^r oC Ji^^ the . rage for systems* 
Tbe edocAt^eMl-; esperiments witb Abe people, wbiob 
were otfee ftshion in the last oentory, as governs 
ments every where gave free encouragement to such 
fooleries, are at present no longer the order of the 
da^, si^ce the people, grown beyond Une achpoip 
fasTe manifestcfd a spirit of resistaao^, the curbing oC 
which has heeosoe. almost the only problem of politicly 
The poliidtal intemfe fa:«dmninates erery where, . and 
heliee in legislatleii also; and the scientific interest 
makes itself felt only in its subordinate branches. 
Single laws are elaborated with indescribable art ; infi- 
nite learning is expended upon them ; and these master- 
pieties .of legislative handiwork are held up before the 
people as iiew> deration of the host The people 
stare, bu| oadeistand nothing about the matter*. A 
particular . dass of expounders is quite necessary to 
disentangle the details, and public interpreters must 
be distributed throughout the circles of the empicci, 
in order to . introduce them. 

The IcTSx of potitieal power is gold and iron- In 
practical, lile, tliisse, metd kings reign alone. This 
gives ^ ifiMn9lal and imlitary system a great pre^ 
ponderande in political administration. All the other 
branches of administration are dependent upon it, 
mid subserjrienf ^tQ it» The herQ€|s of. modern ^pplitios 
TOL. n. N 
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have constantly disputed which of these metals se^ 
cures the greatest power, and the ableit ha?e con- 
trived to use both. 

The system of eentralization is chiefly aerviceable 
only for raising taxes and soldiers. A eompletely* 
oonstitated bureaucracy is necessary to keep a ooi^ 
etant tabular Tiew of the property and all the physical ^ 
capabilities of the members of the state, as a basis 
for financial operations. Men are considered purely 
as property, and estimated according to their pro*, 
dnctive Talue, like cattle. Among the Ruasiana, 
tt least, property consists in -souls, but among us the 
soul consists in property. The state is a mine, and 
Its shafts run into the purses of the people. ExtraT- 
agant financial projects are experiments with the air- 
pump, which pump the breath of life away from that 
cold frog, called the people, to try how long he 
can kick and lire, when he has nothing more to 
live upon. 

In M times, more cruelty was practised; hut it 
was done more honestly. The people were laid under 

contribution ; the Jews were put to death, or their 
account-books destroyed ; money was taken wherever 
it was found; but it was taken only where it was 
Ibund. 

In modem times, the great art has been discovered 
of taking away money where there is none, md of 
creating debts among people who do not even exist 

The present, being completely fleeced, no longer suf- 
ficed, and, therefore, they began to tax the future; 
and as the future is endless, they had a perfectly 
free career, and paper-mills soon supplied the erep- 
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IttCing p^MTy whioli anrollB- itself ineewantly, as a 
m e n e troag bond of national debtj witli the speed of 
wind, Witiin«rt limk^ without end. 

When all the sources of finance had been in 
this manner explored, attention was directed to keep 
their streams running by a skilful distribution of taxes^ 
and by the pre8er?ation of public credit. If the tree 
is odIj slid[eni' it yields fruit the next year too ; if 
it is hewil' 'immii no more nse oan be made of it 
It has been proved, by experiment, that more blood 
can be drawn by degrees from a living man, than from 
a man slain at once. The ox that treads out the corn 
need not be fattened, hut neither must he be entirely 
muzzled. Hence the great care which modem finan^ 
eiers derote ta the proq>erity of the people. Spare 
me^ the cow, that she may give more mUk. They 
adyise the same moderation in using the puUie 
credit. *" 

Peopl« are no longer so foolish as to quarrel about 
the scqperiority of the physiocratic (agricultural,) the in- 
dustrial, or the m^ieantile system. Attempts are made 
to look after fil of them ; and the preference of one or 
allothe^r defMds upon natural local interests. The 
extraordinary division of Germany into a multitude of 
states, both G^reat and small, side by side, and in- 
tersecting each other, makes the difficulty of uniting 
these interests greater among us than in any other 
country. E?en the Prussian customs^ , onion has not 
been able to MiSoidplish this, although it was a great 
step i»^il0f#iee, and in partieulMr -has contributed 
very much towards enlightening the Germans upon 
their material interests. 
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It is the Atteailiaii paid to theM iBueh ti^iied ttf 
material intoreilSy in nodara times, whioh tfareateaa 
to overthrow all the ancient political theories. The 

English and French discovered the new science of 
political economy, that is, the inquiry how a whole 
nation may use and distribute, to the best advantage, 
all the means and resources furnished it^ in the 
^untry, in order to derive from them again, as a 
nation, the greatest advantage and enjoyment on the - 
whole. In the earlier system of finance, the govern- 
ment and its aims were placed uppermost, the nation 
was only to serve as a means. The modern political 
economy, on the other hand, places the nation and 
its aims foremost, in which it is seli^ident thai 
the interest of the government and that ^of the ^natioii 
coincide. 

In political economy, the boldest doctrine of free- 
dom lies concealed. Its first principle is, that every 
individual has an innate right to share in the great 
mass of property and enjoyment of hia ^couptry and 
among his nation, as far as he shares in the 
labor too. Its second principle is, that the state is 
hoond to give every individual the opportunity of 
exercising as freely as possible his natural and ac- 
quired powers and talents, and of making them 
available for the advantage of the whole. Among 
these, intellectual powers and talents are also<undec^ 
ftood. In these two principles, the fundamental 'Con- 
dition of freedom has been already expressed, 
f Now, by establishing the doctrines of freedom: upon 
materia] interests, a new and incalculable power has 
been given to them. Men in masses have been but 
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rarely impelled to idealization, in some great moment 
of enthusiasm, which speedily vanished again ; they, 
iherefore, almost never fulfilled the expectations of 
their political prophets. On the other hand, he who 
could take hold of men by their common, every-day 
interests, did not indeed appear in so noble a char- 
acter ; but yet, on this very account, he was able 
to come nearer the multitude, and win them over to 
his views more easily and more permanently. Take 
men as they rise, and they always prefer the sleek 
condition of the mastiff, to the starvation of the free 
wolf in the snow-clad forests. The last century 
struggled always for ideal freedom alone; the present 
requires material prosperity also. In the romantic 
period of the Rousseau reform of the world, of cos- 
mopolitism, of the declaration of the rights of man ; 
in short, fifty years ago, it was still believed that the peo^ 
pie could live on freedom, as the knights of romance 
could live on love. But even Don Quixote made the 
discovery that the knight, when he had performed ex- 
ploits enough, or roamed about in the enthusiasm of 
love, must eat too, and needed clean linen, and other 
little matters of that sort ; and thus it has been observed 
at last, that the people are not satisfied with naked 
freedom, and the discovery has been made, not without 
surprise to those who made it, that the union of free- 
dom with material prosperity is not, after all, such an 
easy matter. If we allow every one to grow as rich as 
he can by talent and fortune, by daring, by specu- 
lation, by ably using others for his o\vn purposes, 
or supplanting them, then there springs up a dispro- 
portion between wealth and poverty, in which free- 
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dom goes by the board ; for the poor man, iMmewet 
good his title may be, cannot make use of his right, 
'^ceptvin favor of the rich man, whose bread he eats, 
4lli> whMPi 'h0- becomes politicaUf > dependbDiy^^lif means 

itmwery lAidat of the wpoHid^ • aoiwye^i jll lil M 

which falls in no respeet' behind the powclM tftiiM 
lords of the middle ages. But if we prohibit the acqui- 
sition of wealth, freedom is exposed to new perils. A 
man bears poverty easily, if he sees but the possi- 
^ilitjF of v& 'Ohvige of fortune befire^'himi u<A man 
M^j Jnakds up his mind evte 'to 'TOMldbce rieherf, 
jif U <be>^ly hin own saerifiee-^m^ inn^ 
li^ offers hhnidf. Bot to be'^condomMl^ Mrfer^>to 
expend more than our neiirhbor, cripples all am- 
bition, and takes from labor all its charm. A 
.^bespierre, an enthusiast, a philosophical bedlamite, 
nay hatch out such notions behind the imtinip'defli^ 
.fiid perh^ would nfot complain in hia^vm^'pinibli^ 
4f he, ' Witli hia beloved fello^^sitiBem, nv^'Ohifaciii 
to the galley, and received erery day, pro rofa, hii 
black broth; but the mass of mankind, and par- 
ticularly the mass of laborers, of the poor, and of the 
wwil} proprietOM, do not think so fystematically, and 
<wUlfiever conaent io anrrender the pbeiiry of having 
jMthing--->to abandon hope, tho'goldeiMiiiBato.^^ ^ ' 
4f o|M were to promise them all aUUa^llittflb^ isliMid 
have five hutidred guilders apiece, yearly, to spend, even 
then, those who have one hundred would never accept 
the offer, if they were to be deprived of the possibility 
of acquiiingi some time of other, a thousand.' And still 
Jkm^k9''9graria threatenil^ «moyafale^ agi widli'as ^a ada d 
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jitdp0f^ Tke ttitoiBtiiriil wedidi of the ftw inemuik 

in the proportion in which the meuis. of- growing 
rich are concentrated in a single hand. Formerly, 
the feudal aristocrat could only grow rich by agri- 
culture, the tradesman by trade, and perhaps a cot» ^ 
tiipt chancellor by embezzlement At present, how^ 
ever, the same person can buy the largest landed 
estites' hi tdl ^dilSirent countries, set up factories and 
eounting^odfifs )n ten diflferent places, boiSd ships, 
undertake to furnish supplies, and more than all 
this, purchase kingdoms, by paper transactions. This 
monstrous accumulation of property on one side pro- 
duces a low ebb of property on the other. This 
18 most felt in. the freest countries; hence every . 
where the struggle of the poor against the rich; 
lienee the associations of laborers, and the possibility 
of the Saint Simonian delirium. It is begrinnins: to 
be perceived that human rights on paper and consti- 
tutional documents are not enough ; that, in a word, 
In order to live free, one must first be able to live 
at all ; and, in order to guaranty existence to the 
great and yearly increasing mass of the population, 
very different efforts are needed, and a wholly new 
science, in the rear of which our political pliilosophy 
hitherto remains ashamed. Sieyes, indisputably the 
greatest political system-maker of the French revolu- 
tion, thought he had done all that was wanted, thought 
he had really 'discovered the best form of government^ 
and was -even on the point of communicating, in a 
discourse before the National Assembly, this all com- 
posing discovery, which left nothing more to be de- 
sired, when the people without shouted, ''Bread! 
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bretdl" Was bread in tlie project of fiieyes 1 No; 

it was not even mentioned. Tkki ie about the case 

with the whole of political architecture. We find 
out, with terror, that a mistake was made in the 
very ground-plan, and while we think we have con^ 
pleted the edifice above; it begins to totter at the 
fiwndation. 

The moat probable eonolosion is, that, in rdatios 
to the poor, matter's will go on as they have hith- 
erto, in all human affairs. The poor will be left to 
suffer, and people will trouble themselves but little 
about them, until the rich themselves have b&- 
gnn to be alarmed* Then the rich will auddenly 
ttflEaoC, or even really feel, a great ooneem for the 
poor, but merely to exoreiae the danger with which 
they are threatened by the poor. Then people will 
play the fool here and play the fool there, give 
advice and withdraw it again, offer sacrifices and 
find them inaufficient, then be required to offer greater 
ones and not be willing, and at last hold faat 
what they have, at the riak of loeing every thing. 
Then will men no longer be equal to the emergency ; 
the poor will, perhaps, attack and plunder the rich; 
perhaps we shall see all the former mad scliemes, 
to provide for the future, return, community of gooda^ 
community of women, public meala, or a maximum^ 
puniahment of death for every one who poaaeaaes 
more than fifty franka of ailver> exciting auspicion 
of every coat not made of coarse doth or patched, 
or the recent follies of Saint Simonian school-keeping, 
and prize distribution, and dealing out the national 
water-aoup, of which he who has been mo#t indues 
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tt^a '-^gks'^t' tramli/ind^tiir rtit'tfotiinf-: irot wiier. 
ft '%0liM ^ be: mty mH^ryiatg 'If neb, sysbenatie «■ 

thifey tote, md ready to turn every accident of 
moment into an everlasting rule, had not made all 
sorts of attempts at equalizing property. But it ia 
certain that ail these can. be only transient phenom* 
eni ; that Ike ' tanMeMnsf of ricbea will' ever spring 
Hf^ 'lmew/^o' ifdft^ ^agaln fronr noleiice^ when ^ll 
iMa'tcMoMI^II "eielf^ <^ insupportableneaa, . 

On financial science, the most celebrated works 
among us have been written ; first, by the physiocrats^ 
or the disciples of duesney, such as Schlettwein, 
Iselin, Mauvillon, Selunalz^ and their opponents, 
Byaeh, Bohm, Pfeiffisr,"HiBd SchloMer ; second, the 
liaAufridb,W'diad^e8»'0f iAdam Smith, namely, Sar^ 
lorius, ttiiiw, 'ftiw; and A. Muller; third, the 
systematic teachers of financial science, with the 
peculiar German depth and completeness, Jacob, 
Malchus, Zacharioe, Schon, and others; fourth, 
the nen^ pohtioal economists. Ran, Ksaiiae, and 
otheim . ThCfty partioalar tq>ic8, ' we have still 
to ^ ekedttent book, '^^Prassia and France/' 
01^ e comparison '^ef 'the political powers and the 
political administration of the two countries, by llan- 
semann, a complete work upon national debts, by 
fiaumstark, and a statistical account of the population, 
.by Biuode. 

Thte 1iMe^4eplMknent of literataie has, prqperly, 
biit jiMf^liijlw: 'IJp^ subject of finance and 
political economy, there will probably be, in the *next 

fifty years, much more written, and much better, than 
. there has in the last hfty. 
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Tfais lemark holds good, alao, of the literatim 
which is deroted to subjects of police, public esibd- 
lishments, public morality and security, improfements 

in penal establishments, public charity, and the con- 
dition of the poor and sick. In these matters, our 
progress is not to be mistaken. To the Dutch belongs 
the honor of having firsts opened the path, some tmo 
hundred years ago. The first humane penal estab- 
lishments, hospitals, and poor-houses, were Id: be found 
in Amsterdam, and other Calvinistic and republican 
cities; the Lutheran and monarchical cities imitated 
their example only very gradually, and the Catholic 
remained longest in the rear. Very recently, the 
insane, the deaf and dumb, and the blind, hare been 
put under a . milder treatment We may hope tbit 
all these separate efforts of humanity will be united 
soon in one systematic whole — will be acknowledged 
as one of the first duties of all states. 

Public embellishments and internal communications 
■re making progress. Germany looks no longte like 
herself. Innumerable splendid highways cross it ; 
post-coaches fly through it. On all the larger streams 
and lakes, steamboats ply, and now railroads are on 
the point of being every where established. Public 
walks, public buildings, straightening the courses 
of rivers and roads, do not allow . us to mistake the 
.effort every where making after greater q;>leBdor and 
harmony in outward tlungs; but good taste, and 
national taste, has not yet become uni?ersally prev* 
alent 

A few words only now upon military treatises. 
Military science, properly so called, had its origin 
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in the reformation — as, by the invention of gun- 
powder, and the regular training of mercenary troops, 
the art of siege and the tactics of battle were essen- 
tially improved. The first great work on the art of 
war was composed by Fronsberger, in 1355, at Ulra. 
Then followed a number of military treatises, by the 
Jesuits, who, on the side of the Catholics, rivalled 
the Protestant imperial cities in the art of war, until 
the thirty years' war supplanted these first and some- 
what mechanical attempts, and introduced a freer style 
into military science. No longer did single master- 
mechanics, ingenious citizens, or learned mathema- 
ticians, design difficult niceties, in petty warfare, 
in the art of siege and defence ; but, in war itself, 
great generals were formed at the head of great 
armies. 

The thirty years' war was carried on altogether 
in too practical a manner to add much to the science. 
The long struggles on the comparatively small theatre 
of the Netherlands were more favorable to a scientific 
treatment. Here, also, was the military school for 
foreigners. In the seventeenth century, the Dutchman 
Cohorn gave particular attention to this science ; and, 
among the Germans, Rimpler alone distinguished 
himself. After the Spanish war of inheritance, as 
is the case after every great event, a new activity 
was communicated to theories, and Moritz von 
Sachsen founded, upon scientific principles, a new 
system of tactics. 

In the same manner, also, new theories followed 
the seven years' war again. Frederick the Great 
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bimseir wrote upoa his own campaigDs, and Ten^ 
pelbof illufltrated tbem still more leacnedly* 
! A tuniiiig-poiBt bow al lii^ arriveiL The Prua- 

man syslem prevailed too exeloaively ruled too 

tyrannically and partially to continue without having 
an opposition start up. Besides passages in the 
philanthropical work of the teacher Salzmann^ 
''Karl of Karlsberg," which assailed the military 
profissaion, on the part of morality, in the second 
lialf of the last cenlnry-*- there appeared at that time 

,^ also '* Natural Dialogues," anonymously, in which 

the abuses which sprang from the application of the 
Prussian system to small states were set forth with 
the most biting satire. It ought also to be meDtloned, 
thai public opinion expressed itself mildly, it Is 
tme, but significantly enough— > in novels, plays, and 
the like, against the mischoefii that were insqrarable 
from the recruiting system, from selling German troops 
to the English colonies, from the brutal aristocratic 
insolence of the officers, from the petty martinet 
service, from flogging, the gantlet, and other abuses. 

/ The Prussian military machine, ^ constnioted by 

PMeriek the , Great, correspcmded perfectly fp fate 

- age, was constructed with skill and art from the 

means within his reach, and animated by his spirit. 
When, however, he was gone, the machine stood still, 
and was no longer suited to the times. Serfs under 
their own young nobility, and foreign rabble enlisted 

^ under severe disciplinarians, were the elements of 

i wl M ch Frederiek's army was composed; it was only 
lue. greatness, We lame, bis popularity, that held them 
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together. Meantime, the age waa advancing, the 
middle dasaea were eontiniially growing more Im- 
portant, and, with them, the principle of nationality, 
and a natural power, were beginning to form, which 
ahould soon come into oon^ct with the artificial 
power of former timea. 

In the French revdution, the national civic force 
arose and overthrew the old standing armies of mer- 
cenary recruits or of serfs who had been compelled to 
follow the colors. For a long time, they refused to 
acknowledge the causes that had accomplished these 
effects. Berenhorst was the first, who, in 17d8, sent 
forth a work, in which he expteeAj demanded in thia 
spirit a national military organization for Germany, 
and an entire reform of the military system that fiad 
hitherto prevailed. He was followed a few years after 
by Heinrich von Bulow, a man of genius, who glanced 
over the field, with his eagle eye, as keenly aa Napoleon, 
botcoold only speak-— could do nothing, and found 
only a martyr's death for his words. To the great 
Bulow, the Kepler of military science, who first clearly 
announced its eternal laws — to the patriotic Bulow, 
who, in a period of the basest ignominy and distress, 
proposed the only, the most effectual remedy, and 
all those principles which were at last followed, but 
not till long aftet his death — to that Bulow who was 
recklessly insulted and put to death by stupidity — 
no honorable monument has yet been erected on the 
soil of Germany. But he will have one : after times 
will be more grateful, and will reverence the few 
who, in an age of shame, were deserving of honor. 

Bulow ahowed how to conquer Napoleon, and how 
YOL n. o 
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to letrn from him the mode of conquering him by his 
own art. He showed this practically and experi- 
mentally, by his criticism upon real campaijorns, and, 
at the same time, in theory, by his mathematically 
elear and incontrovertible system of strategy and 
tactics. In this, he demonstrated that the mecM 
of defence oould never be wanting to a Ratkm, if they 
only had the will« He proposed an inlUKble system 
of (leloiicp, preciFoiy the same by which, in 1813, 
Napoleon was actually defeated — the principle of 
centrifugal defence, and position in flank. But he 
wae not listened to before the battle of Jena.' The 
poor lieutenant, who nndertook to gife kasons to gray^ 
haired generals, was laughed at. He was shut np, 
when the danger came nearer, and his advice grew 
more urgent, as a puzzle-head. The confused writings 
of Mr. von Massenbach, on the campaign of 1806, are 
the beat testimony for Bulow. When the latter received 
the account of the great defeat at Jena, which he had 
predicted, he exclaimed, <'8o it goes when generals 
are thrown into prison and dunces placed at the head 
of armies!" Such expressions only embittered the 
blockheads still more, and the unhappy Bulow had 
to atone for them severely. Every things the most 
important papers, the most valnable military stores, the 
most precious rdics — soch as the sword of Frederick 
the Great — were left behind at Berlin. The unhappy 
Bulow alone was not forgotten, but was dragged along 
in chains, on the great retreat towards Russia — and 
the people were told that he was a friend of the French 
— and so Bulow was pehed with filth, afterwards 
tdbbed and stripped by the Cossacks, and died in the 
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greatest misery. I scarcely know a more disgraceful 
stigma upon German history. Ingratitude towards 
great men could not easily be carried further. 

But, if not in name, Bulow has had speedy justice 
done him, in fact. The noble Scharnhorst adopted his 
ideas. The aristocratic recruiting and flogging system 
ceased, and a national eqxiipment was prepared, to avenge 
sevenfold the disgrace of Jena, by following out the 
strategic and tactical principles of the great Bulow. 

After the wars, a great activity began in the study 
of the military sciences. Military journals appeared, 
the campaigns of former and later times were sub- 
jected to a new critical examination, special works 
were published on the use of every particular species 
of arms, and, together with the strategic, tactical, 
and technical questions, the political, constitutional, 
and economical circumstances of the military system 
were thoroughly discussed. Archduke Charles, the 
Prussian generals Clausewitz, Muffling, von Pfuel, 
and others, furnished the most valuable contributions 
to military history. Kausler wrote a universal mili- 
tary history of all ages. Wagner, Theobald, and 
Xylander, reviewed and compared the theoretical 
systems; the last two wrote having principally in 
view a national armament, and a constitutional state. 

It will have been observed that the customary evils 
of standing armies in time of peace have not failed 
to appear. The aristocratic insolence of the olEcers, 
the vexations of the martinet service, a military passion 
for finery, prejudicial to health, the raising of the small- 
est and pettiest trifles to aff*airs of consequence, such 
as the number of buttons, — these are not, however. 
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tbe only things that are complained of, but mote paiw 
ticnlarly a certain exceasiye militarj pedantry, Jokea 
haTe been heard at the expense of old generals, who 
go to the lecture-rooms with portfolios under their 
arm, to learn in their old age ; and of the many 
pairs of spectacles worn by the young officers, who, 
by mere study, and drawing plans* lose the power 
of vision for real battle-fields. 

On the whole, however, our progress is not to be 
mistaken. We have again earned great military fame, 
and are resting on our laurels. We have a national 
militia, which, in spite of all possible blunders in its 
management, continues a real^ indestructible defence. 
Germany bristles with bayonets; and it is not merceh 
naries and slaves who bear them, but the people 
themselves; — strangely distributed, indeed, but capa- 
ble of being quickly united by danger ; ^the parent of 
great ideas, and a terrible avenger of every insult that 
ever disgraced this noble nation. 
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MATUSAL SCIENCES. 

The lively flennbility to nature possened by the 
ancient Germima has raised itself to natwd seience, 

as all life has been brought within the sphere of the 
understanding. It is not, however, to be denied, that 
the ancient love and intimate alliance with nature 
still warm and animate scientific abstractions. Even 
tiie poetic ardor which » wont 4o be censured in the 
philosophers of nature, is a proof of the profound a^ 
quaintance with nature wMch is implied by our mode 
of viewing her. There is no nation which clings to 
nature with such fervency, and lias unveiled her mys- 
teries with such boldness, as the German. The philos- 
ophy <»f nature, ereated by the modern Ctermans, stands, 
Vke tbm phOesophy. of mind, solitary and sublime, 
uiboYe tiie whde sphere of the literature of ail nations. 

But all the cultivated nations of modern times agree 
that natural science is the foundation of all culture; 
and it is an immeasurable advance of the human 
race, that they are returning more and more from the 
dizzy height of mmd to nature. Ancient siiperstitm 
was subdued by the exact knowledge of tiie powers 
of nature; the rudeness and poverty of social life 
were transformed to beauty, abundance, and peaceful 
enjoyment, by the application of that knowledge; 
poetry has returned from her learned aberrations^ 

o* 
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to the gaidance of nature ; and even philosoplij 
has grown pure and young again by means of natural 
science. All the great discoveries of modem times 

are closely connected with the great discoveries in 
nature ; and all truly humane culture, and all the 
physical and intellectual well-being of the rising 
generation, have their foandation there. 

The emancipation of the human race is always 
promoted in two ways by natural science*-* by the 
Enlightening of the mind upon the powers of nature, 
and by the economical use of those powers. Astrono- 
my and the discovery of foreign countries preceded 
the reformation; chemistry, physiology, and great 
mechanical discoveries, preceded the revolution. The 
senses, that were chained to the narrowest present, 
were set free by broad views over the universe; 
the gloomy terror at the mysterious powers of 
nature disappeared before the knowledge of nature's 
simple law ; the consciousness of power was strength- 
ened by exercising control over the prodigious forces 
of nature. At the same time, however, the knowledge 
of nature laid the foundation for a new commercial 
inteicoiirse, industry of every kind, and, in its train, ' 
for « new prosperity of the nations. The commerce 
of the world, travels, activity, and the enjoyment of 
honestly-acquired possessions, contributed, more than 
martial victories or intellectual speculations, to the 
real improvement and the love of freedom throughout 
the world. Freedom is always closely connected 
with eonmierce and industry. 

If we consider the part which the Germans have 
taken iu the discoveries in the province of nature, 
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we shail find it to be moeh greater than the advantages 
they have derived from them. It is a circiunstanca 
worthy of admiration, tiiat, with got small means, 

and unable to calculate upon great advantages, we 
have yet accomplished so much for natural science. 
Afler the dissolution of the Hanseatic League, the 
German was confined to the interior, and possessed 
none of those colonies which could not fail to invite 
the masters of the sea to the investigatioa of nature, 
as weH as reward them for their pains. Limited to 
agriculture and cattle-breeding, and excluded from 
the commerce of the world, the natural sciences 
were not to him properly an affair of state, as to 
the English and French^ and the German princes 
were not rich enough to furnish forth great under* 
takings in the cause of natural history, or the love 
for them was wanting. Still, the Germans have done 
ali that was possible. With their inefficient means, 
they have even rivalled foreign nations in voyages 
of discovery; and Tiefenthaler, Niebuhr, both the 
Forsters, Humboldt, and others, were Germans. * 
But, even if foreigners do surpass us, in general, 
by the ci^lection and accumulation of facts in naturd 
science^ if we concede to the English, moreover, 
a superior skill in the practical application of the 
powers of nature, and to the French a nicer talent 
of observation in regard to single objects of nature — 
yet we GermaBB * remain still unsurpassed in the 
profound comhinaUoii of empirical facts, which, on the 
one hand, l^ids to immortal discoveries, and, <m the 
other hand, to a philosophy of nature in general. 
A complete history of the part which the Germans 
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hme taken in the natural sciencai, unfortunately, we 
io not 18 jH poiseM. We :hcfe only apeoid hiatoriaa 
nf medieuie* elKnuatry, aatronomy, and ao forth, 
Sleflfena faaa attemfited an ontline in his oontroterrid 

papers. Cuvier, in his celebrated history of the . 
natural sciences, has given but little direct attention 
to tlie peculiar spirit of the Germans. 

Stefieos drawa a line of distinctiMi batiroen the time 
of themiddfe agea befiveCopernieoa^ and modem tiowa 
einoe hia age, and adopta tbe diaooTery tliat the eaith ia 
not the oentre of the nntveiM, but an inaignifieant planet, 
as the turnin^point between the ancient and modern 
opinions in natural science. He characterizes the an- 
inent period in an extremely atriking manner, and with 
a knowledge of the anbjeet now eomewhat rare, beeanae 
Ifae inveatigafoni -of nature generally pride theaaadfea 
upon knowing nothing of the aystema that were in vogue 
during the ages of magic and alchemy. He defines only 
in general terms the fundamental magical characteristic 
of that ancient system of natural philosophy to be the 
helief in an animated, demoniacal nature, and the per- 
verted method by nieana of which thoae anclenia 
ireidd fain anbjeet aatore to their eontrol, before they 
had beoeme aoqeainted with h«r. On the other hand^ 
the modem period ia viewed aa the p^iod of diaen- 
chantment. All mere appearance vanishes, and a sober 
reality invites to investigation. The earth is no more 
4he inunovable centre of the universe, matter is no 
ioBger the habitation of demoniacai powdin and the 
pehieie of .magioal agendea. Aatrology diaappeaw 
before aalronomy, before mathematioB and 

mechanics, alchemy before chemistry, and demonology 
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before natural history. This new epoch of the natural 
sciences, however, falls again into two periods. The 
first is the period of mechamcal physics, whioh begins 
with Copernicus, and is completed with Newton. 
This is the period of the great disooFeries of the 
mechanical laws of nature, of the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, of the law of gravity, of the pendu- 
lum. This is the period of the invention of the higher 
calculus, of the astonishing mathematical calculations 
of all the relations of quantity in nature^ This 
period has accomplished its task; what it furnishes 
us is completed entirely and in all its parts— > namely, 
the science of natural mechanics. But, at the founda- 
tion of the outward mechanism of nature, there lies 
an inner dynamical principle, a life, which gires the 
first impulse to all these motions and powers; at 
the foundation of external ijpiantitiee, there lie internal 
qualities, which cau be felt', but not measured or 
caloulated. Hence, natural science could not but 
advance from mechanical philosophy to the philosophy 
of quality ; and, as it had before more to do with 
unorganic nature subjected to mathematical laws — 
with the heavenly bodies, the heavenly courses, and 
elementary agencies and effects — k had now to be 
applied more to organic nature and to physiology, mee 
In organism is the deepest and most inexhaustible 
fountain of qualities. Here Steffens is now attempting 
to make it out that the infinite toil of the investigators 
of nature has led to but few results in proportion; 
that the unity, the highest principle, could not yet be 
discoyered ; that, for this .very reason, an endless con- 
fusion and discord have arisen— u spiritless series of eip 
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perimentB, daauications, eBsayi ind opinioiui, mer- 
ftioDs and coDtroveraies*— jont of wfaioh there is bat 
one ddtTeranee powiUe, and that is apeculationf or 

the philosophy of nature. 

This view would have been, historically, more 
correct still, if by speculation, Steffens had uuder- 
atood combination ^ the comparison of experience, 
and the reference of it to a fundamental princiide 

rather than a mere inteUeotnal creation, and that 
tyrannizing over experience by mere speculation whioli 
is peculiar to the school of Schelling ; for an escape 
from confusion is to be found, and has already partially 
been found, only in such ^mparison, and not in these 
absolute propositions. 

The .hiatorical transition from snpentition to a sober 
investigation of nature^ certainly corresponds with the 
transition from the romance of the middle ages to 
the illumination of modern times. Rude superstition 
was cultivated in scholasticism, which was generally 
the " sense in nonsense," and rude empiricism was 
cultivated in the same manner, in the philosophy of 
nalnro. Men every where started from single phe* 
Bomeoa, ki order to arrive at last to general systems. 
Bo, upon ancient snperstition, was constmcted the 
magnificent dome of the system of Paracelsus, 
exhibiting heaven, earth, and hell ; and just so, upon 
modern empiricism, was constructed the all*«mbracing 
philosophy of nature by Schelling and his school. 

The attempt to bring nature into a system, to 
comprehend it as something one, entire, and living 
in all its parts, is as ancient as natural science itsel£ 
It is the parent of the ancient cosmogonies ; and, 
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whatever may be said against the blending of religioa 
and poetry with natural science, the pantheistic view 
was unqvestionablj favorable to the latter, and the 
eabseqneiit polytheism and monotheism have nnqiie»* 

tionably injured the science, which had already ad- 
vanced to such great perfection. The living view 
of nature among the ancient nations was, however, 
in general, not the effect, but the cause, of pantheism. 
Bat it disappeared when the aetive energy and 
selPcontemplatiim of the mind gradnally withdrew 
men from nature, and. the former acknowledged a 
multitude of gods — the latter, the one transcendent 
God. The unity and life of the pantheistic view 
of nature has greatly the advantage over the more 
recent attempts to dissect nature limb by limb, and 
like a dead body. On the other hand, the modem 
8q)aration of science from religion is a necessary 
and essentia] advance. The most recent philosophy 
of nature has attempted to combine what there 
is good in both tendencies; has taken up living 
nature, as a great organic existence ; and yet 
has laid its foundation, not in faith and poetry, but 
in the facts of ezp^ience. A religious and poetic 
interest has sprung up of its own accord, as cannot 
fail to be the case with a living view of nature ; and 
the empiricists only render themselves ridiculous by 
proposing to make a certain dryness and coldness 
the criterion of science, and by exciting suspicion from 
the outset against a profound truth, merely because 
it is, at the same time, poetical. It cannot, however, 
be denied, >th«t, i^n those boundaries which nature 
hendf has prestnibed to science, the religious mat- 
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bility and the fancy have already begun an empty 
game of hypotheses, which the enq>iricist8 are quite 
justified in opposing. These hypotheses we would 

willingly sacrifice, if only the great philosophical view 
of nature were saved. 

We acknowledge, in three directions, impassable 
limits of natural science ; in the direction which 
leads from our solar system to the universe; in that 
which leads from the sensible phenomena inwards 
to the mysterious essence of matter ; and in that which 
leads from the physical phenomena in man, to those 
of the soul. In all these directions, human knowledge 
reaches only a certain limit, beyond which, instead of 
science, hypothesis-hunting or poetry begins; to the re- 
sults of which nothing but an nsthetical measure can 
be applied; but these results belong, it is true, to 
the most captivating fictions. In three directions, 
the kingdom of knowledge borders on an unknown 
kingdom, into which conjecture alone penetrates. 
First, in astronomy. We have only a single point, 
whence our weak and short view surveys a propor- 
tionally narrow sphere, in the immensity of the 
universe; and the objects of our contemplation are 
only efi^ects of unknown causes, and our knowledge 
of them is subject to the conditions imposed by 
the relation existing between our planet and our per- 
ceptive power. It is only possible, within the small 
q>here of our solar system, for us to become ac- 
quainted with the phenomena of the heav^y bodies 
therein coiytained, and, so for as these follow in reg- 
ular order, to comprehend the rule also. But the 
real cause of these phenomena, as well as the irreg- 
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iikrito i» them, tboae of the oomets, for example, 
are yet a rMle to us. Finally, every thing that lies 
beyond our solar system, is forever concealed from 
us. We see some neighboring fixed stars; we observe 
here and there a aiftaU- change in a atar, or a nebula; 
hot all tiua fiw «p »o kejr to the true proportions 
of the great irtnMwtf of the worJd. We hare nothing 
here but hypotheses nd uncertahi analogies, whieh 
we transfer from our little solar system to the 
universe. The empirics are glad to stand by simple 
perception, and . believe the universe to he filled with 
an infimte mimhef of fi;(ed warn, around vhieh 
the ^ptanets and eoniets revolve. The philosophers, 
however, dislrilMaie these suns again into higher ays- 
tems, and aaeribe to them higher revolutions. Es- 
chenmayer and Gorres have set up the boldest and 
most ingenious hypotheses upon this subject. 

We are ao better off in chemistry than in aatron* 
omf. We otmiot hui be amazed sit the power of 
the hnman mind, which socceeds in makiog sueh 
great diseoveries as we have made suiee Kepler'b 
time, in astronomy, and very recently in chemistry 
likewise; but the Socratic maxim applies here, "The 
more we know, the more we perceive that we know 
nothing/' iSince the time of Basilius Vale&tiaftis, we 
hasre been strimg^ aoooiding to the ^ressioft of that 
priafitoidly 4hM rf ri| i g jaonk, " to deooB^ose aatnie;,'? 
we have aealflBedjBatier into more md ram fugitive 
in^edieots, but we have not penetrated to their 
inmost foundation, their first germ. It escapes from 
our senses; for .our eye is as little able to seize 
ft point as'io eanpiehend the uifinil«. Fettesod hy 
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the limifs of oor seDses, we become aoqaainted qdIj 
with the mingled material; with that which has 

corngf not with original existence; with the effect, 
not with the cause. 

Physiology stops at similar boundaries. It permits 
ilself to be pursued as for as to the pereeptire organs 
of man, but there it borders on the unknown world of 
mind, where' a new series of hypotheses begins. The 
connection between body and mind remains an ever- 
lasting riddle, and the philosophers and investigators • 
of nature only strive for the precedency in becoming 
the sport of this Sphinx. The material and ideal 
view are set in opposition to each other, as the 
extremes of all the thepries pertaining to this subject 
The former makes mind dependent on matter, and 
explains it as a higher sublimation of the organs, as 
the blossom of the material plant ; the latter considers 
mind as the absolute, and either separates it from 
nature, or denies the objective reality of nature, and 
regards hei only as the subjective reflection of the mind. 
All these hypotheses are fruitless; for we could only 
Whold the truth, if we were placed at a point separate 
from the union of body and mind ; but as we are 
always in the very central point of this union, the 
truth never becomes objective, as relates to us. 

Independently, however, of these three limitations 
of our knowledge of nature, a severe natural soience, 
within those limitations, is both possible and practi- 
eable. As far as our perception extends, under the sub- 
jective conditions of our senses and our mmd, nature is 
not closed against it ; she continues uniform, so that we 
gradually become ac<quainted with her circuit, withia 
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4)ie prescribed limits, as well as with her eyerlasting 

conformity to law, and are able to raise perception 
to the rank of complete science. The check to tliis 
science is no longer human inability, but only the 
muitipUcity of the ma|ter, and the alowness with whtch» 
on one hand, our organ is sharpened for perception, and 
on the other hand, the long process of combining what 
has been once perceived. Mechanical inventions must 
first lend our senses a higher power of perception; we 
must arm ourselves with telescopes and microscopes, 
with annreying table and compass, before we could 
OTercome the obataclea of space; and we had to dift> 
cover the chemical apparatus of natuire, by which she 
resolves herself into her component parts, before we 
could penetrate into the mystery of her workshop. 
Thus a busy race had to pass over the surface and 
penetrate into the depths of the earth, century after 
century, to collect the treasures of nature; and a longw 
continued toil was needed to put them in order, before 
men of genius ^discovered their combinations. 

It is true there was long before a philosophy of 
nature; for the human mind endeavored of old to 
detect the unity that existed in what was sundered 
and various. But natural experience would not yet 
completely unite with ^peculation. Attempts were 
made, in a reUgfonSt mystical, or fanciful way, to 
detect a harmony in earthly phenomena, to discover 
cosmogonies, allegorical personifications of the powers 
of nature, and playful anagrams of nature ; and if 
the faith, the feelings and the fancy, or even the 
wit was satisfied, but little trouble was expended in 
ascertaining objective truth. Syatems were tried only 
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by ibe lifde which wn known of nature, and mhsA 

generally had an arbitrary meaning or arrangement 
given to it. After an unpoetical, irreligious, and 
purely empirical science of nature, had broken 
iwaj from those philosophioal hypotheses, they both 
weM on their several ways. But thejr had still to 
come together at a definite point. Specolatioa coold 
not bat adhere to natural experience, and experience 
at last had to arrange itself in systematic form by rea- 
son of its extent and completeness. 

Among all the natural philosophers, Schelling was 
called to unite the two paths; On his first ^ipear^ 
ance, the ancient philosophy of nature, from Pytbag^ 
eras down to Jacob Bohme, was utterly despisedL 
He found nothing but an empirical natural science — 
nothing but a disconnected mass of single observations, 
great collections of facts in natural history, which 
paltry attempts were made to arrange according to 
snperficiai characteristics, and acute &coferie8 of 
phenomena, the causes of which were unknown. At 
the most, eflbrts had always been made to discover 
the so called principles of natural science, for single 
branches, in order to introduce something like cohe- 
rence into the science ; but the proceeding was always 
conducted rery ^urbitrarily ; and in the consideration 
of one side, the many other sides bad nerer been ealied 
into council. One had treated the mathematics or 
the doctrine of the forms of nature, another chemistry 
or the material doctrine of nature, independently 
of each other, and had not ventured to refer them 
to each other, although matter and form every where 
appear together in nature. Some bad undertaken 
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perfect asmmomy by itself others physiology, by> ksell; 
but to whom did it occur lo seek aito jhe niifcrd- 
cosm in- the homan micrbcoem ? Botany had been 

studied without a suspicion of its mutual relation 
with zoology, and both had been pursued by them- 
selves, without being referred to the type in the 
organization of man. On the other band, . there ^ 
were, to be sore, gliaiikses of the one indivisible, aU« 
animating seal , of nature ; but they were nothing 
but imperfect recollections firoiri the philosophers 
of the ancient world, now become mythical person- 
ages, or from the decried theosophists and pantheists of 
later times, who were deficient sometimes in nothing 
but the empirical test of their systems, which, how- 
ever, in a scientific sense to be sure, was every thing. 
Every new philosopher of nature who ventured to indi- 
cate a new general law of nature, was required to be 
more or less a Pythagoras, Jacob Bohme, Spinoza ; but 
in addition he was either a Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, 
Newton, Liniueiis, Franklin, Haller, Buffon, La Place, 
Cnvier^ Mesmer, Stahl, Oal), Werner,^ Oersted, Hum- 
bddt, uid so on; or at least the natural experience 
of tfiieh men lay at* the foundation of his philosophy. 
The achievement of awakening the living mind out 
of dead empiricism; of bestowing a living body 
upon the spectral, void, and cloudy spirit of a phi- 
loBophical dreaiAa f ' in shor^ of regulating empiricism 
by philofeophy^ and of e«bd)lishihg philosophy by empiri- 
oiam, depencM upon' ^s union. < 

Schelling was the first to verify the ancient phi- 
losophy of nature, by the scientific experiences of 
modem times^ or, which is just the same thing, to 

pa 
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elevate the natural science of the moderofi to the 
dignity of philosophy. It would be, however, a super* 
human mhracley not admitted* by the i^osophy of 
Nature herself, were not limiutioas set to the im- 
roortal aehierement of ScheTling, and had he finished 
and perfected the philosophy of nature. So far from it, 
he has only made a small beginning; but even that is 
greatness enough. He has trodden a path which. ik> 
one before him had travelled, and which erery one 
roust travel after him; the end, however, is neither 
attained, nor can it ever be, because it lies beyond 
the three above-indicated boundary-lines of all ' in- 
quiries into nature. Meantime, Schelling has the 
immortal merit of having found the key to this 
inquiry, within those limits. We have not, in fact, 
so much leisure now for busying ourselves with whit 
we cannot know ; there is, however, an .infinite deal 
10 learn, which we may possibly know, but do not 
yet know. In this spirit, SchelHng's system must be 
taken. He does not lead the stupid and gaping spec- 
tatorg before the miracles of absolute truth, and say, 
** There it is ; now look your fill ; " but he leads the 
enriotts and active-minded disciples to a certain 
eminence, firom . which he points out to them .tlie 
view over the whole sphere of nature, and bids them 
inquire and seek further for themselves. Schelling 
has not completed the higher science of nature, but 
rather has been the first to lay it open; and we may 
learn from him, not how far, but from whe|ice» in^piirj 
proceeds. 

Schelling has discovered that all the phenomena 
lef nature, of which he has any knowledge, Jfonn 
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oppositeSj and has drawn thence the conclusion, that, in 
genera], opposition is the only form in which nature 
reveals herself to man. Hence every thing depends 
upon carrying the opposition logically through all 
the degrees and provinces of nature, so far as 
nature is capable of being known at all. As every 
thing is included in opposition, so no single object 
in nature, no general power of nature, no general 
material in nature, can have existed for itself, but 
each must have been the opposite of something 
else, and the infinite series of single opposites must 
be lost in a comprehensive opposition running through 
all nature. Unity in nature, according to him, 
is only the higher union of two opposite powers, or 
of a polarization like that of the magnet, which is 
one, but has opposite poles. Thus all nature is, as 
it were, a great magnet, with one repelling, radiating 
pole, the moving, separating, rending power, and 
with the other attracting pole, the binding, retaining, 
collecting power. Schelling does not assume to have 
carried the opposition of these powers through all 
nature ; this is a work for ages, and to be accom- 
plished only within certain limits. But that this oppo- 
sition is the key to the only possible science of na- 
ture — that it is the universal and unchangeable form 
under which every thing in nature is revealed to 
us — is incontrovertibly true. The relation of all nat- 
ural objects can be ascertained, if not explained, only 
by admittmg the principle, that, in every thing, the 
opposition of two primal powers is expressed. 

Schelling's system is accordingly characterized, in 
the first place, by strictly carrying out a universal 
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polarizatioD^ or opposition of two original powers of 
the one nature; and in the second place, by par- 
•Ueiizing ail natural objects, aooording as they fall 
towards one or the other pole, or upon the con- 
necting centre. In the third place, however, this 
system is characterized by the gradation in which 
it makes the objects of nature diverge towards the 
poles. 

The fundamental' principle of the whole system 
is yery simple, as every truth usually is, but has 
been thought the offiipring of indolence and careless- 
ness only by those who have no su^icion of the 
vast problem which it contains, and who make merely 
an amusing game of the parallelization which springs 
from it; or by the empirical philosophers, who are 
unable to come to nature, on account of their cabinets 
of natural history and their eiqpmnents, — as the 
philologists were unable to come to the spirit, on 
account of books and words, — who would despise 
themselves, if the painful industry of their whole lives 
could be inscribed on a page of foolscap, instead 
of being written in folios, and whose wnbition is, not 
to make the difficult ea^, but the easy difficult. 

Simple as is the iundamental principle of thai 
system, it still admits, both internally and externally, 
of being unfolded without end. The unity of nature 
must be followed out in all its depth; the opposi- 
tion must be traced, in all its distinctness, and applied 
to the facto of nature in their whole extent. Depth, 
aeuteness, the power of combination, are ui^ in the 
highest degree, on the one side ; skill in observation^ 
iadnstryy and e^qperience in the practical investiga* 
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tion of nature, on the other side, to develop still further 
a system, of which scarcely more than the very first 
formula now exists. Hence Schelling's simple word has 
not put the intellects of the nation asleep, and amused 
them with sweet and sportive dreams, like so many 
other philosophers, but has awakened them to the live- 
liest activity, and a school has been formed around him, 
of the most intellectual men in the nation, such as 
no philosopher has ever had before. We have already 
spoken of the influence of his system in general 
upon the German nation. Here I will merely make 
some mention of what his disciples have accomplished 
for natural science, in the spirit of his system. 

If we look to particulars, the first thing to be 
noticed in what has been done is, the inexhaustible 
amount of what yet remains to be done. Every 
disciple of Schelling has, in reality, proceeded only 
from one, or at most some few single parts of natural 
science, with which he was principally conversant, 
and has from thence illustrated the whole system. 
Steffens took his departure from geognosy ; Wagner, 
from chemistry ; Gorres, from physiology ; Oken, 
from anatomy ; Schubert and Eschenmayer, from 
psychology. One partial science can of necessity 
only explain the others; but the comparisons of all 
are far from having been perfectly and accurately 
carried out. 

If a glimpse has once been obtained of the parallel 
between the macrocosm and the microcosm, then an 
immeasurable field has been opened for comparison, 
and every new discovery in the intellect and affec- 
tions of man requires the corresponding equivalent 
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in nature to be pointed ontj and the reverse. The 

system, therefore, can nerer be eomj^eted, and will 

remain insufficient, until every thing in nature, as well 
as in mind, has been investigated ; consequently, as 
long as men continue men, even though the formula 
«f parallelism, and the role of universal opposition 
is, in Itself, irrefragable* We should probably have 
no truth, if every truth were required to establish its 
application in every respect. If man has talents for 
every thing, and yet cannot cultivate them all in the 
highest degree, why should he not be able to appropriate 
to himself indisputable truths, which he may not yet be 
able to demonstrate, in the whole extent of their appU^ 
cability? 

The d^ciencies of the later philosophy of nature 

may be defined as follows : Starting from the most 
correct and simple principle, it finds in nature herself 
three limitations^ which it can never pass over, beyond 
which it can apply its principle no more, although 
it well knows that all infinity lies «onoealed from us 
behind a veil, in the region beyond* We already 
know these limitations. Thus^ then, the principle, 
correct in itself, is often falsely or defectively applied, 
even to that which is accessible to us in nature, be- 
cause we do not yet possess sufficient empirical 
knowledge, or because human calculation is, in 
general, subject to error. In this respect, it is no 
uninterestmg task to compare the most recent works 
in the philosophy of nature with those of former 
times ; for example, Steffens's anthropology, with the 
earlier works of other philosophers, and even with 
his own. How much at that time held a .dififorent 
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position from what it does now,-*- bow many newljh 
diflcofmd immediate links have separated what was 
then supposed to be united, and united things betwefn 
which no connection was supposed to exist The identic 
of magnetic, electrical, and galvanic action is a case 
in point. Along with the excusable errors, some natural 
philosophers have, however, manifested faults, which are 
to be ascribed to their frivolity and vanity. What was 
there 4o prefent them from playing the fool in this as 
well as in olhc»r things, where such abundant opportot 
nities offered themselves ? The philosophy of nature 
has this in common with religion — that it is capable 
of calling out the deepest and holiest, as well as the 
most foolish parts of the human character. 

The empirieal observers and the philosophers hare 
kept up a mutual, and most bitter hostility, greatly 
to the dishonor of sdenoe. Both hare reproadied 
each other with the grossest errors, and not unjustly. 
The empirical man is charged with blindness ; the 
philosopher is called a visionary. The former sees 
nothing except what he can grasp in his hand^ the 
latter frmcies he grasps what he cannot even see. 

The empirieal man eommits as gross errors ae 
the philosopher, -on a foundation apparently secure. 
He, too; must ofren explain what is not directly nn* 
derstood of itself, and seek the unknown causes 
of well-known phenomena. Then, however, he usu- 
ally stands far in the rear of the philosopher, because 
he does not ^are to comprehmid one phenomenon in 
eonnection witlk .ill olhen, but merely snatches at any 
probable solution of the particular case in question. 
One might collect a whole book full of the most 
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fooikh explanations, by such empiricists as tbeee, and 
eatida U the Eolenspiegel > of the mrestigalora of 
natore^ Instead of hundreds/ let one akme aiffiee ; 

tiiis, however, may very properly characterize the 
whole procedure. Many, nearly all, and even very 
ceiebrated empiricists, constantly explain tlie springing 
up of Tegetation on the coral islands, which have 
jost made their appearance above the mrfiweof cho 
•ea, or, in general, on places where no need ff^ 
Tiously exists, by the supposed fact dial winds' or 
birds had carried the seed thither over many hundreds 
of miles; and this they consider less marvellous than 
the supposition of a permanent generiUie e^piivoca, 
which the philosophers maintain. In thk- Hmnner, 
tii^ seek every where after the groseest, most obtra- 
tive and mechanical causes, even if tiMse •causes heve 
to be dragged in by the hair of the head, merely 
in order not to admit the validity of any dynamic 
and invisible causes, however simple they may appear. 

The empiricist has, also, sometimes to survey the 
whole of nature; but then he marshals the p hcn o m i n a, 
rank and file, according to their eztemal ^uraoiep- 
istics, without a single wish to discover a saered power 
of nature reigning in all ; or he deludes himself with 
pious and humble self-limitation, in regard to the 
vast problem which is laid upon man's inquiring spirit, 
beyond the visible and tangible, and talkn of diyine 
wonders. Even Lichtenbcrg says, ''The less «i iuf$a^ 
ligator of4Mrtur(|^«an display his own greaCnees, iim 
more disiiile^does he pratse the grenlMst of CMi^ 

^ |ljk'a;r^UBio" ^ adventures of Till Ealenspiegel-^tlie 
h^K^of a popular German stor^-book. — Tram sl.J 
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Natural experience is always the soil on which 
the phiJosophy of nature likewise can alone flourish. 
The most faithful and coherent experience has led 
immediately to philosophy, and the best philosophers 
have remained true to nature, while one-sided and 
gross empiricism alone has been wholly at variance 
with the spirit of philosophy, and nothing but the 
delirium of some of the philosophers has withdrawn 
itself from all fidelity to nature. 

The magnificent view of nature, advanced by our 
Humboldt, has sprung entirely from experience ; but 
from an infinite experience, the foundation of which is 
the circuit of the earth, and not merely the narrow 
space of a study. The second greatest empiricist of 
our days, the acute Oersted, has pressed on with his 
discoveries in advance of the boldest conclusions of phi- 
losophy ; and if we would observe the combined operation 
of a profound empiricism and philosophy, in the most 
striking degree, we have only to call to mind the works 
of Oken. Who can confidently aflirm whether his great 
zoological system has originated more from experience 
or from speculation ? 

Experimental knowledge of nature has been culti- 
vated in every direction ; and by this means has the 
philosophy of nature become a possible science. In 
single provinces of nature, immeasurable investiga- 
tions, discoveries, and collections have been made, and 
other nations have either rivalled the Germans or been 
their models. Only the investigators of nature have, 
in a special manner, been left out of the great 
European republic of letters, as if they were outcasts ; 
and they seem to be waiting for the other classes 
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0f learoed men to unite with them again. They 
wdj, in all conntries, have continaed on familiar 

terms, and closely connected with each other ; and 
thus, too, they have, merely by union, accomplished 
more for their science than could have been accom- 
^iahed for any other science whatever. It cannot 
be saidy that, in oar i|ge, one or another province 
of natural science has been the most cultivated ; for 
all have found innumerable and the very best culti- 
vators. Not merely those parts of natural science 
which had been already attended to by the ancients 
and the philosophers of the middle ages, have been 
coqplained, enlarged, and infinitely enriched and im- 
proved, by hundreds upon hundreds of acute disoov* 
erers and industrious collectors, but even whdly neir 
sciences— -as magnetism, for example have been 
established by wholly new discoveries. 

Meantime, if we seek fur something characteristic 
10 distinguish the natural inquiries of our times in . 
particular, it will he found in the following three 
points : — First, in the philosophical character vrhich 
natural science, the longer it is cultivated, finds it 
the more necessary to assume ; in the relation of one 
part of natural science to another ; and in referring all 
single inquiries to the discovery of some one ultimate 
law of nature. Thus it is not to be mistaken that, 
among all the other sctenees, antlmipology is the 
ane- which now, in contrast with earlier times, is to 
be regsfded as the prevailing science, and, iberelbre, 
characterizes our age. The earlier natural inquiries 
aimed rather to study the external world — the 
cosmos — than man — the microcosmos. The ancients 
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knew a great deal about astronomy, and about the 
acienee of the elements, metals, plants, and '^ipymala^ 
bot little* of anatomy, still less of physiology and pff- 
cbology. As now, in general, man has separated him- 
self gradually more and more from surrounding nature, 
and assumed an attitude of freedom and independence, 
and, whereas formerly be referred every thing to 'some* 
thing external, to God, to nature, to the state^ to th^ 
nation, now he refers every thing to h^madf; nateral 
science has been obliged to follow the uniTersal march, 
and has returned more to the inner nature of man. 
Finally, it deserves to be considered that we have 
gradually begun to study nature as a something which 
has become what it is, by unfolding itself in the.pff^ 
gress of time, while before it had been almost always 
eonsidered only -as something given in space, and in its 
present appearance. Cuvier, in France, and among 
the Germans, Steifens and Werner particularly, have 
opened and cleared this field of investigation ; and by 
their inquiries into the primitive age and the earlier 
revdutions of the earth, founded upon universal 
observations, and lvw» of nature, have endeavored to 
fill up the leaf at the beginning of the book of natiire, 
which had formerly been a perfect blank, or scribbled 
over only with mythical hypotheses. 

Moreover, endless controversies have been carried 
on, not only between the empiricists and the philoso- 
phers, but even among the empiricists themselves. 
Jn ahnoft every eae of the subordinate provinces of 
the natural ^cieeees there are opposing views. -But 
these controversies can hardly be classed among the 
characteristic phenomena of our age, because nature 
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has from of old been the subject of dispute. The 

contest is a fruitful one, since it calls out a rivalry 
in science, and always leads, of necessity, to the phi- 
los(^hy of nature. The manner, however, in which 
the investigators of nature quarrel with each other, 
is not always very edifying. In this they have some- 
thing in common with the musicians, who can grow 
▼ery angry indeed, though they both move in regions 
of such innocence and serenity. 

Controversy is a poisonous weed in the writings of 
the investigators of nature. These writings, however, 
hare much besides which is liable to just reproach. 
In some we find an odious materialism inculcated, 
which casts a distorted and malicious eye upon every 
thing which is considered wonderful, and would fain 
resolve all the mystical charms of nature into bare 
and naked prose. In others, on the contrary, the 
name of God is abused, and the conunon-place idea, 
that God reveals himself in the heavenly bodies, and 
even in. the meanest worm, is repeated to loathing. 
This is particularly done in poplar writings, which 
might be, generally speaking, much better composed. 
The excellent natural histories of Okeu and Schubert 
form honorable exceptions. 

As, in Scheliing's system, the profoundest principle 
of the philosophy of nature —-the unity -of all the parts 
of nature — was enounced, so the richest abundancd 
of experience, harmoniously arranged according to 
tiiat principle, appeared in the system of Oken. In 
Humboldt, however, was shown what great things 
may be accomplished by a comprehensive experience 
without philosophy, and that every system of philosophy 
without experience is of no avail. 
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As I ha^e indicated the priDciple of ScheUing, I 
will briefly sketch also the system of Okea, which 
maDifestly has more genius than • all others. 

Ether is, aceording to Oken, the indifferent original 

matter in which, by means of polarization between the 
pole of light and the pole of gravity, the extremest 
tension takes place ; but this tension is again, in the 
reaction, moderated by warmth, inasmuch as warmth 
has the tendency of equalizing and converting it into 
ether 'l^in. Now, tberefbre, in proportion as these 
three powers predominate in the ether, it is resolved 
into the original elements. The element, light, is 
oxygen, weight is carbon, caloric is hydrogen. They 
are, however^ constantly united with one another, 
because those powers always operate together, though 
in difeent proportions. According to this the ele- 
ments are formed. Where hydrogen predominates, 
there is air ; where oxygen, water ; where carbon, earth. 
But their universal, primeval element, the ethereal, is 
fire ; for every effect wrought in ether proceeds from 
light and warmth, and is, consequently, fire. The world 
originated ftom fire; it is fire cooled down, and will 
again perish in fire. The son is fire, red. The neereet 
planets round it, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, 
Vesta, Juno, Ceres, and Pallas, are earth, yellow. 
Jupiter and Saturn are water, green. Uranus is air, 
blue. The comets are the remaining ether, which 
tends to become air. The elements operate upon each 
other. Aur and wafen canse the positive, air ind earth 
the negative, electricify. In this mutual operation upon 
each oiher, the two- elements produce the third ; aur and 
earth produce water in rain ; air and water produce the 
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earth in the meteoric stones — both dectrieal prodao- 
tioas. Earth, in union with some one of the other 

elements, produces the minerals. But when the three 
elements, air, water, and earth, are blended, the first 
organization, that of plants, re8ults, and when the fourth 
element, fire, is added, animal existence resiilta. . The^e 
can only be fonr minerals, according as the'earthj 
element prevails, or is ^hanged by water, or air; or 
fire. There is, therefore, earth-earth, equivalent to 
earth ; water-earth, or salts ; air-earth, equivalent to 
the inflammables; and fire-earth, equivalent to the 
metals. Each of these eartlis, again, has its subor- 
dinate species, in which the same relations are r^ 
peated. The earth proper, the earth-earth, has pri&- 
dominated in the formation of our planets. From 
ether was formed air, from air water, from water 
earth, and the latter, as the only solid, assumed 
throughout the crystalline form. As every earthy 
atom is a crystal, the earth itself was originally so; 
and its mountains, which, aloDg the equator, nut 
parallel with it, but which branch out firom the poles 
towards the equator, fanshaped, are the remains of 
these polygonal crystal forms. Granite, the earth-earth, 
forms the whole core of the earth, and originally pro- 
jected in sharp crystal edges. But as the water, which 
covered this crystal, was precipitated, and deposited 
'Ihe transition mountains, these, by polar attraction, 
were drawn to the sides of the crystal edges, and, 
at a later period, when the water, shut up in the 
▼alleys, violently opened a path for itself, then the 
mechanical disruptions and revolutions of the later 
strata of the earth took place. Stratification is no me- 
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chanical, but a polar phenomenon. Now, after the 
primary earths had been deposited by the water, 
and placed upoa jeach other in crystal forms, there 
still remained in the water earthy matter; but in it 
the pure earthy ingredient no longer predominated, bat 
the watery. This formed the water-eartiis in the 
floetz mountains. Then followed the air-eartlis in 
the trap mountains, and, finally, the fire-earths in 
the metals. Lime beds of shells occur even before 
the floetz mountains, and afford a proof that organic 
beings had already been formed, and must have been 
formed, as fhr as firm land extended above the water; 
for where earth, air, and water come together, there 
must organic life necessarily be produced. The 
metals are the last product of the mineral foriiiiition. 
They are produced in the dark passages between the 
mountain walls that had already been formed. Two 
walls, standing near each other, are necessarjr for 
the production of ore. No ores are found upon a 
single rocky wall. Polarity exists either between two 
wall surfaces alone — and tlien it becomes electricity; 
or between two walls and the centre of the earth — 
and then it becomes magnetism. The inflammables 
are the product of the ft»rmer, the ores of the latter. 
Metal, the la^ offipring of earthy cannot, therefore^ 
form the core of the earth, as has frequently been 
believed ; it occurs only in the galleries between the 
mountains, and at a comparatively small depth below 
the surface. As iron, in particular, is found further 
towards the poles, and the nobler metals towards the 
equator, this fact is. a certain proof, that, since the 
creation of the earth, its axis has by no means been 
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dumged, as some faare wappoaed. Finally, Ibe ▼aria- 
tions of the magoetlc needle, always aceordini^ to tke 
more or less frequent ocenrrence of iron ore, ^emoo* 

strate that the earth in itself is not, as some have 
supposed, magnetic, but only the iron upon the earth, 
and that the magnetic needle does not point toward 
the north pole because the north pole is there, hat 
because iron is there. As crystallization is .the prop- 
erty of earth, electricity of the inflammables^ mag^ 
netism of metals, so is chemism (the chemical pro- 
cess of solution) the property of the salts. 

By the solution of the elements already formed, the 
sun forms in. water a new product, which is, in its high- 
est grades,, the^ repetition of all nature; H Is organic 
being. The lime formation, which doses with sah, is 
the prototype of the organic worlds If, instead 
of the two elements which have hitherto operated, 
three of them operate together — if, to the mutual action 
between air and earth, electricity, there is added that 
between water and earth, or chemism, and, conse- 
qnently, ab, water, and earth cooperate, as is the ease 
every where on the sea-shore.-?- the result is the new 
process of eleetro-chemism, a chemied proeess con- 
stantly supported by electricity, a polarity between 
water and earth, kept constantly in motion by the 
air. This process is called galvanism ; and it is the 
beginning of all organic life ; it is organic life itselH 
Its .product b an earth mingled wtfli wat« and air, 
mn ozydiied and diluted carbon, that is, slime. AH 
living things sprang from the slime on the sea-shore. 
*• Love came forth from out the ocean's foam." In so 
fyx, however, as, in this first organic procesSj only 
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the three lower cHements cooperate, it is only^i repe* 
tition of the planet. In order to repeat the whole 
adfir ^ysteln, the fourth and highest element^ fire, 
roust be added; this forms the dividing line in the 
organic world. To plants belong oul^ three elements^ 
to animals four. 

First, of plants. They belong at once to earth, 
water^ air, and form themselves into and out of all 
three^ bythe magnetic process of nutriment, or growing, 
the chemical process of digestion, or the sap formation, 
and by the electrical process of breathing, or inhaling 
the air. The formation too of the plant, corresponds 
then, to this. It is composed of a cellular tissue, 
(earth,) sap-tubes, (water,) and spiral vessels, (air.) 
The first predominates in thejroot, the second in the 
stalk, the third in the lea£ But as the higher ele- 
ment acts upon the lower— -as fire strives to generate 
the animal from the plant — the first essay thereto is 
made in the blossom of the plant, which is nothing 
else than a repetition of the whole plant, but elevated 
to the igneous element Hence the first independent 
motion occurs in the blossom, namely, the animal, at 
the moment of fructification, and at the same time ap- 
pears the opposition of sexes ; for there is a masculine, 
in opposition to a feminine, only when the sun and its 
igneous element are polarized with the planets and 
its three lower elements. ^* The distribution of the 
organs of plants is, at .the same time, the distribution 
of the whole kingdom of plants^" Consequently, 
there are two principal classes « those without blos- 
som, the sexless, and blossoming plants, which have 
sex. Under the first are classed the lowest, which 
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are merely cellular tissues, (mould, fungus, and mush- 
rooms;) then follow those which are mere sap-tubes, 
{tremellof, canfervety lichens, moss ;) then the plants, with 
air-vessels, ( ferns.) In vegetables of the higher class, the 
first three component parts of plants appear distinctly 
divided, as bark, (cellular tissue,) bast, (sap-tube,) and 
wood, (spiral vessels.) Hence the lowest of this class 
are the bark plants, (canes, grasses ;) then follow 
the bast plants, (lilies ;) finally, the wood plants, 
(palms.) One step higher still, and the three cona- 
ponent parts are more clearly distinguished in the 
root, stalk, and leaf. Next follow the root plants, 
(beets,) the stem plants, {cricoidcB and stellata:^) 
and the leaf plants, (personates ^ lahiata:^ asperifolia, 
gentianeB.) Again, one step higher, and the blossom 
predominates, parts of which are, the seed, pistil, 
and flower. There are also, seed plants, (rafiunculi, 
malvfs, gerania,) pistil plants, (rutacea, reseda, and 
so forth,) and flower plants (pinks, poppies, and so 
forth.) Finally, the fruit appears in three forms — 
nut, plum, and apple. To the latter class belong 
the most perfect and noble plants — the nut tree, plum 
tree, and apple tree. 

As the plant, in its highest manifestation of life 
in the blossom, becomes animal, so the animal is 
a blossom, continuing to live, separated, and moving 
itself at will. The whole plant is contained in the 
animal, only something new is added ; the highest ele- 
ment is added to the three lower elements of the plant. 
The plant is a planet. The animal is sun and planet 
together. The beginning of the animal is the blossom 
dust, sunny ether, moving points, masses of nerve. 
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To this solar mass of nenres, the hardest planetary 

earthy mass first opposes itself in the bones. The 
lowest animals, the infusoria are a mass of naked 
nerves \ a ix>ny mass surrounds this, and the coral is 
the result. Betwemi ner?e and bones, the flesh is 
then formed. These three things — nerTe, flesh, and 
bones — form the animal part in the animal; what elp 
is in the animal is vegetable. All the ^itrails are' die 
vegetable part of animals ; the intestine is the root, the 
vasicular system, is the stalk; the lungs are the leaf. 
This vegetable part in the animal has however become 
disengaged, no longer takes root in the earth, but is 
eoocqplete in itself, and moves in its own circle ; hence 
the complete system of veins, and the circulation of 
the blood. Fourth, what was the blossom in the plant, 
is sex in the animal. 

As the whole vegetable kingdom consists only of 
the several parts and properties of the plant, so also 
the animal kingdom is only a divided original animal— 
man separated into parts. In the lowest animal, the 
lowest organ is alone devdoped, and a new and 
higher, and ever higher species of animal is formed, 
the more new and higher organs are introduced. 
Consequently, there are exactly as many species of 
animals as there are organs ; no more and no fewer. 
As we have, in general, to distingnish two systems in 
the animal, — » the vegetable and the animal parts, — so 
we divide animals, accordingly, first into zoophytes and 
vertebral animals. In the first, the three vegetable sys- 
tems of vessels, of entrails, and of lungs predominate, 
together with the lowest sense, that of feeling; in the 
«eond| QQ the contrary, the three animal system of 
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bonesy muscles, and nerves, and the higher senses. In 
the vasicular system, we distinguish the absorbents, the 
veins, and arteries. Accordingly, the first and lowest 
order of animals is divided into the infusoria^ po^I/Ph 
and acfphalcc. In each of these classes there are again 
subordinate species, according as the animals i^iproach 
more or less nearly to a neighboriifg qieoies. The 
hiiestini form the second class of animals, and, as 
in the intestinal system we distinguish the stomach, 
liver, and glands, so this class naturally divides itself 
into maggots, muscles, and snails, which again are 
subdivided according to the law of the classes aktn 
to them. The third class are the animals with lungs ; 
and, as in the system of lungs, the eoat, the gills, 
and the air-pipes, are distinguished, so the animals in 
which this system predominates, are divided into 
worms, crabs, and bugs. The higher animals, in 
which the animal systems, the bones, muscles, nerves, 
and senses are developed, are divided into osteons 
animals or fish, molluscous or amphibious, nervous or 
birds, sensitive or mammalia. But in each of these 
classes, the lower vegetable classes are again repeated, 
and upon this the subordinate species depend. Oken 
transfers these natural distinctions even to the races of 
men. He says there is only one race, and one species 
of man, because man is the abstract of the whole 
uiimal kingdom ; but that there are iive kinds of men 
according to the development of the sensitive organs ; 
the skin man is the black, the African ; the tongue 
man is the brown, of Australasia; the nose man 
is the red man, the American; the ear man is the 
yellow, the Asiatic; the eye man is the white^.the 
European. 
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Let us pass now to empiricism, and coosider, firsts 
|he powers of nature, then the phenomena of natmre^ 
ml, finally^ the practioal a^lieation of natural aeimioeb 

.Natural philosophy lay for a long time in the' 
cMiM of the darkest. 8apefBtition« The first cause 
of the operations of nature was chiefly explained by a 
mystical deraonology and astrology, from the influences 
of spirits and of stars. At length, when collections 
q£ eiperimeiili^;. and records of natural phenomeaa^ 
liegan wtt^ Cmad Oessner and AgricoU, at the time 
of the reformation, men were able by degrees 
trace more and more clearly the footsteps of the 
powers of nature. Sturm (1703) laid the foundation 
of proper experimental philosophy, in which the 
Dutchman Muscbenhroek particularly distinguished 
himself. Wolf, Gravesind, Hamberger, and Kriger, 
iMated natersl philesei^y rather speealattrely, in the 
spirit of mathematical philosophy ; again, Baler, Kar» 
sten, Meyer, Lichtenberg, Kastner, Erxleben, Braades, 
Munk, and others, in a more empirical manner, with 
an acute spirit of observation ; and Wiegleb and Poppe 
in a popular manner. Fisher's dictionary of natural 
philoaophy, the joomals of Gilbert, Gehler, Lichten- 
berg, Hwmbslidt, Schweigger, the works in litemir 
history by Ran, Wenk, Brxidbsn, and BedBmanB, 
furnish a wide" varmf oier the whde psoriMe c£ 
natural philosophy. - ' 

The science of optics has been preeminently cuHi* 
vated by the Germans. The great power of looking 
deeply into the infin^ ef natmrey as aictt as into the 
infinity oi spirit, was given te. ns. - Spy-glasses wsse 
invented in HoUaiid in the seventeenth eenti|ry ; the 
▼OL. u. n 
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telescope was iroproyed, first by Huygens, then hf. 
Reichenbach and Tiedemann, and, very recently, 

Frauiihofer increased its power immensely ; and the 
microscope, by the Dutchmen Lowenhoek and Hart- 
aoeker, and, later, by Lieberkiihn. In the seventeenth 
eentnry, Snell discovered the refraction of light ; in the 
eighteenth century, Tschimhauaen invented the lens, 
and the AJsatian Lambert diacov^ed photometry. The 
acience of optica was systematically treated by Ealer, 
Herschel, Fuss, Kastner, Langsdorf, Karsten, Spengler, 
Ruhland, Brandes, and by Goethe, in his celebrated 
Farhmkhrt, 

The acience of acoustics also has been perfected 
in Germany. Athanaaiua Kircher invoited the epeak- 
ing-trumpet ; Euler, Lambert, and eapecially Chladni, 
the inventor of the celebrated aoanding figures, were 
acknowledged to be tiie greatest cultivators of 
acoustics. 

Heat was investigated particularly by Lambert, 
Langadorf, and Bockmann. Muachenbroek. invented 
the pyrometer, Fahrenheit the thermometer which 
be^ his name. 

Electricity, also, is deeply indebted to the German 
spirit of investigation. Hansen invented, in 1734, 
the electrical machine. Cuna?us and Muschcnbroek 
, invented the Ley den jar; ilLieiat, the condenser; 
Wilke, the electrophor. The science of electricity 
was systematically treated ^by Eoler, Winkler, iEpinua, 
Kratzenatein, Bohnenberger, Ritter, Singer; also by 
the poet Amim, Schmidt, Weber, Schoffer, and the 
Dutchman Van Marum. Kiihn has, also written ^ 
history of electricity. • ^ 
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Humboldt, Ritter, Gmelin, Kielmayer, PfaiT, Rein- 
hMi TiQtoaAotff and othcm, have inTettigated' gaU 
vaniflm^ 

-Kircher md Eider, at an earlier period, gained 
great reputation by enlarging the knowledge of terres- 
trial magnetism. In the year 177G, Mesmer also 
discovered animal magnetism, which was destined to 
play so great a part in the healing art and in psychology, 
and whose meet celebrated cultivators were Gmelin, 
Eachenmayer, Kieser, Jintinua Kemer, Heniler, Zin»- 
nermann, and others. 

In chemistry, too, the Germans have made discov- 
eries which have been followed by the most important 
consequences. A German monk, Basilius Valentinus, 
was the first independ^ chemical investigator and 
experimenter in Europe; and the celebrated Then* 
phraatns Paracebus was the founder of a new Ghendoal 
system, which sobstituted, for the old Greek doctrine 
of four elements, three only — namely, salt, mercury, 
and sulphur — which were again reduced, by later 
chemical researches, to two ^oxygen and hydrogen — 
hut had not yet been reduced to one, the last result. 
One of the greatest chemical discoveries was the 
preparation of gunpowder, by the monk Berthold 
Schwarz. Later in the seventeenth century, Qlanber 
made himself particularly known as an able chemist, 
by the salts which still bear his name ; then Homberg 
acquired the reputation of a profound inquirer ; Becher 
was celebrated particularly for the application of 
ehemistry to mineralogy, and Stahl for hia famooa 
phlogiatie system^ which was overthrown, at the 
end of the last century, by the antiphtogistie system 
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•f Ike French elmnirt Lwroisknr. Siate diM, «lMnH 
ktrj hm been continudly becoauii^ mnm compnk 

henrive, and has, at the same time, penetrated more 
ind more deeply into the mysteries of nature ; and 
the German has sometimes preceded, and sometimes 
ioUewed, the progress of other nations. In this, the 
■toMLof Kiehnayer, Gmeiin, Winterl, UHaJbmM, 
QMmgf Dobereiner, Praehtl^ Pfiiff, Klapradi/ aft4 
ollien, are coBspieoout. The idew of Rtehiafi 
thoogh belonging to a former time, were not without 
intluence upon the great doctrines of Berzelius. The 
history of chemistry was very profoundly treated by 
Gmelin, as well as Bergmann and Tromsdorf, tm^ 
by Kkprolh in hta diatioBary, and WiegM inft wy 
fcforitn and popular manual ibr the ItnrMof wtml 
Mgie. Orell> Qehlen, and Seherer, wrote jdnmihRr 

Ancient aJchymy, or the art of making gold, ceased 
with the progress of intelligence. The innumerable 
ancient works devoted to this subject are now almost 
entirely forgotten. Jugel of Berlin wae |be lart- 
beiierer and theo^iat in this ancient eit^ ahonl <in 
yieir eighty of the last century. Yon Mihnr Mi 
Fnche wrote on the history of akhemy^ and^ tery 
recently, Schmieder also published a very interesting 
work upon it. 

The Germans have taken no small part in the 
jnomotioo of the mathematical sciencea, •Hhongh 
Ih^ were snrpassed by the French in th^ praaiinil 
application, and eqpecidly by the Englisi in mohanieft 
Byrge, a Swias, invented logarithne in 461<K : The 
great philosopher Leibnitz, not long after, invented 
the differential calculus. Praitorius, in 1616, invented 
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the surveying-table. Wolf the philosopher, Euler, 
Bernoulli, Kliigel, Ilindenburg, Vega, Laogsdorf, Abel 
'Buijay Gilbert^ Moonicliy Schweins, BiMse, Mei«r 
•Hirsdb, GroBon, and many others, raidered variouB 
•eervices in the different provinces of matheniatios. 
The mathematical dictionary of KlOgel, the history 
of mathematics by Kastner, the journals of Bernoulli, 
Funk, Hindenburg, Kastner, and Breithaupt, serve for a 
general survey, Pestalozzi, and his disciple Schmidt, 
gained' great r^ntation for extending and jsimplifying 
mathematicd instmption in the achoob. 
- The Dntehmap Stevin distingnished himself first 
in mechanics. Bilfinger wrote an interesting work 
on gravity. The science of mechanics afterwards was 
systematically treated by Gerstner, Bernoulli, Kastner, 
and Brandes ; their chief merit, however, was in the 
collection of facts and in theoretical afrangement 
They achieved leas in discovery. : . . , ::r: rV 

The subject of natural phenomena, or rnainral 
history, has been treated, among us, With- almost 
greater thoroughness than that of the powers of na- 
ture, because, in this, the labor of collecting, and 
the scientific curiosity so peculiar to us Germans^ 
found the richest field for their gratification. 

Even in the age of the reformation, and in uniab 
with the general improvement which was then, begin-- 
ning, Conrad Gessner, of Zurich, formed the first 
system of a true collection, an arrangement of natural 
observations, without marvels, and, in this, surpassed 
not only the elder philosophers Paracelsus and Al- 
bertns Magnoe, but even Aristotle and Pliny. He 
waa the fimnder of the mo4em system of ohacrvatioHi , 
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freed from every saperstition, and e?ery itbokwi tile. 

Hie disoiples went into detays, and loTeatigated the 
separate branches of natural history. The propensity 
to systematize at length followed again in the rear 
ef ei|ierience, and the Germans remained even in 
tiie ritr of their iieigbben. la the first lielf <^ the 
liet eeniery, Klem iru unable to meintiui liie eyetM 
agaiiMt that of Linaeas; end nomeabiieh end B e el ^ 
itein, Forstef end Link, were, to epeelr wkhotti 
jealousy of Buffon and other distinguished foreigners, 
rather collectors than system-makers. At length, 
▼ery recently, we have seen en admirable, but not yet 
fuite iaHiHihle, anrtmgenieDt^ introduced by the pin- 
lonphf of nature into the eKeeseive and intricate 
4leiBiSeetioiM that have hitherto 'prevailed} and the 
natntal hietoriee of Oken and Sehnbert have surpassed 
all others in logical arrangement and inward unity. 
Gmelin, Martini, and Nemnich, have written universal 
dictionaries of natural history ; the literature, however, 
of natural history has been brought together by Ree^, 
fieyne, Schneider, Sehenchzer, Bdhmer,Fi^g,endNett. 

la the itndy of astronomy, Peurbach aid Bs^fi^ 
montanuB were very active as early as the fifleenth cen- 
tury : so were the Niirnbergers, Werner, Schoncr, and 
Apiauus, as well as Stoffler, in the sixteenth. In the 
seventeenth the great Kepler came forward with his 
fanmortal discovery of the lawe respectfaig the distaneee 
4Bid revolutions of the planets; Scheiner, with the 
iiieovery of spou on the smi; Hev<el ad Mffti, 
-edth their Observations upon the moon and the comets. 
A series of the most important discoveries, and of the 
most laborious collations, began with Herscbel, a 
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the double stars; and with Tobias Mayer, who pro- 
jected the first lunar chart. Olbers discovered, in 
1802, the planet Pallas, and Yesta in 1807 ; Harding 
discovered Juno in 1804 ; lod, lately, Encke and 
Bick hM tattd ^Mt Ibar oomm vfMk hear link 
ti jtMir i lie - 1 oimy imm of ^gltkubiB^ ^^^^ 
fismi-of mohitioii fonad the^ and m itgiifaar 
return. Finally, StruTa iof Borpat, by the aid of th^ 
best instrument the world has ever seen, — I mean 
the gigantic refractor, prepared by Fraunhofer of 
Munich, — has very much enlarged the discoveries 
of Heraohal in aidaraal airtroaomy, pttrtioularly ift 
rdatMn to tha iialiaiev.«id the doable atara. 

Tobiaa Mayer, Ilia Baton van Zadi, Warm, Bohnen* 
berger, and Littrow, distinguished themselves moat 
by astronomical calculations ; Theodore von Schubert 
in Petersburg by general, and, at the same time, 
popular views of the whole province .of astronomy; and 
3oda» Littiowi and Brandes, by manuals, took the laad 
of all othars^ >To. thaae;, more iateljr, hare been added 
a longt janaa of otbar namea. The work of Gd[dto 
became one of the most favorite manuals, although 
(or because ?) it consisted almost entirely of mere pious 
exclamations upon the greatness of God and of the 
world. The mannai of the philosopher Fries is 
remarkable^ 4»aoajBaai on ^ contrary, the boundleaa 
external 4iKarld ior lheiiain aak fiirth as an insignift- 
oant thiai^ In^ oomptfiaon with the mbrd and inial^ 
lectual greatness of man. The most ingenious and 
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eomprehenaiTe «p|dic«]tioii of the fIbSkmofhf of natoro 
to attroQomy has been made by G. H. Schobert. The 

history of astronomy, also, has frequently been treated. 
Pfaff of Erlangen has penetrated into the history 
of ancient astrology with a peculiar loTe of his 
eilbject. Schaubacb, Ideler^ Scheibel, and Stuhr, 
have written on astronomy among the Greeks, in the 
East, and upon ancient astronomical names. Bodie, 
the Baron Ton Zach, and Gruithnisen, hare published 
estronomical journals. The best celestial maps are 
those of Bode, Struve. and Harding. 

Taking the subject in separate parts, we make a dift* 
tinction between sidereal astronomy -—with its galaxies, 
«ebuliB, clusters of stars, double stars, and stars of every 
size ~ and the solar and planetary system in which we 
liye— - with sun, planets, moons, and comets. That wliich 
is nearest attracts attention first ; consequently, men 
had become somewhat at home in the sun, before they 
knew any thing of the boundless starry heaven beyond 
it. First, the earth was considered the central poull 
of^the world; then the sun; and, properly speaking, 
Herschel was the first to turn the attention of the 
age from the little sun — which appears to us great 
only because it is near us — to the infinitude of space, 
filled up with other suns and great systems of stars. 
Heretofore, this infinite heaven of hxed stars had been 
viewed rather as a mere background ^ a decoration of 
our little world. Besides Herschel, the Baron von 
Zach, Bessel, and, very lately, Struve, have investigated 
the remoter region of fixed stars in the heavens, 
and G. H. Schubert has written a comprehensive work 
i^pon it, at once empirical and philosophical, called 
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'* Tfacr Primeval World tnd tin Fund Stm.'* I kave 

already expressed my opinion on the influence of these 
discoveries of the immeasurable, upon the views of 
<mr little earib, a&d particularly upon the historical 
belief in re?elttioD, in my Tour of Austria/' and my 
^fl^itef BMoxff^ 1 will add nothii^ ebe, tlier»> 
fyftf «xcept tbei'lr ieirell ivecth the tronliie to bring 
the divine nature wliidi it Tielbie in those boundess 
regions, into harmony with the divine nature as re- 
vealed in our little planetary history, and to encounter 
the tetioiiaiuBi duit is breaking in upon ns from this 

Tobias Mayer, the Baron fott Zeeh^ Sohtftter, and 
Hell» turned tiMr inqoiriei speeially towards the 

sun ; Lambert, Boscowitch, von Zach, and Burckhardt, 
towards the moon. The old lunar chart, by Tobias 
Mayer, was far surpassed by Schroter's complete 
Jooar atlas of the celebrated " Selenotopographical 
Fragmefttt;" bm the more power fol glaseee of 
-fVaimhofer hafo made it possible diet eVen Schrdter 
again may be snrpassed in preeision of design. The 
lunar chart, which was commenced in Dresden, 
promised much, but remained incomplete; on the 
Other hand, William Beer of Berlin, brother of the 
poet Michael, and of Meyer Beer, the musical com- 
jmeer, and Mftdler, in ooiijunetioa with him, have 
projected another, which is very accurate, and meets 
with good success. The greatest predilection for 
lunar studies was shown by Gruithuiscn of Munich ; 
but as people sometimes would see a little too much in 
the moon, he drew upon himself the ridicule of 
Bdme, whose hamoroos description of the inhabitants 
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«f.the mooB cannot, howoter/ throw OruiUraisen'i 

merits into the shade. The hest work on the planet 
Venus was also written by that indefatigable observer, 
Schroter, whose eye for the smallest inequalities and 
tints on the planets, was as acute as Swammerdam's 
fcNT the anatomy of insects. Besides these, the Baron 
ton Lindenan also made obsenrations upon Yenaa. 
Beer and M&dler commanicatied^ more exact ob8e^> 
vations upon Mars. Again, Schroter and Spath made 
observations upon Jupiter; Ilerschel, Bode, and 
Warm, upon Uranus; besides the discoverers of the 
asteroids, Bode and Schroter made observations upon 
them; and finally,. Bessel, Bode, Olben, Lambert, 
Eneke, Yoigt, Littrow, and others, upon the oemeli. 

Let us now descend from hear en to earth, and 
see what has been investigated and written upon our 
planet itself. The general astronomical and physical 
relations of the earth have been illustrated by the 
philosopher Kant, Bergmann, Kastner, and later, espe- 
cially by the oalcalations and comparisons of the cele- 
brated Alexander von Humboldt, and by Ritter'a*aU*«ni- 
bracing industry in making collections^ Julius Frdbd, 
Zeune, Karl von Raumer, Vollrath Hoffmann, and oth- 
ers are distinguished among the numerous systematic 
teachers. The atmospherical phenomena of the earth 
have given rise to an entirely new science, meteor- 
ology, for which Lampadius, von Buoh, Humboldt, 
Brandos, Kastner, and Kfimptz have accomplished most 
—the former by investigations, the latter by copious 
manuals, — although this portion of natural science must 
always pertain to the most enigmatical. The com- 
parative observations of the barometer must 1^ con- 
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titoed one of the most interesting achievements of 

recent times ; and one of the rarest and most extra- 
ordinary was the attempt of Brandes to calculate the 
transient shooting of the stars, which at least fur- 
nishes a proof of the persevering zeal which may be 
devoted to the investigation of nature, on the soil 
of Germany. . Since the time of the celebrated invenp 
tor of the air-pump, Otto von Ouerike, the air had 
been particularly investigated by Hindenburg, Her- 
bert, Tronsdorf, Scherer, Wolf, and Humboldt. Wa- 
ter has been studied by Leidenfrost, Busse, Zimmer- 
mann, Sch^er, Kastner, Otto,. Langsdorf, and Sil^ 
berschlag. 

Our great Werner, of Freiberg in Saxony, is hon- 
ored by all the world as the patriarch of geognosy 
and mineralogy. The celebrated travellers Pallas, 
Silberschlag, Ketzler von Sprengseisen, and von Tre- 
bra g^ned particular reputation in the science of 
mountains; and von Beroldingen, Nose, Walther, 
Prezystanowsky, and others, in the science of Volca- 
noes. This science was connected with the philosophy 
of nature, by Steflfens, in the most ingenious manner. 
Mineralogy in general has always been cultivated with 
great industry on account of its vast importance as a 
matter of political economy. The riches in the bosom 
of the earth were well worth this labor. Hence, 
even in the age of the reformation, Qeorge Agricola 
appears is the first^ scientific fimnder of mineralogy ; 
after him, Jnng, Becfaer, and WaUerius, distinguished 
themselves eminently, until Werner surpassed them 
all in achievements and in fame. The men who, 
after Werner, did the most, were von Buch, Hacquet, 
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Leonfaarck, Karaten, Y^ift, Hebenstreit, SaecQWyLeiiz, 
Bands, Cbafpeatier^ Nose, Tituis, Klipsleui, Ferber, 
Batsoh, Liidwig, BMitbaupt, Weiss, anil others. 

Schroter, Lenz, and Schwabe, published oiineralogical 
journals, and Reuss and Zappe, dictionaries. 

Kieiooajer has, before all, investigated organic 
iwtiire, lA its prinitive iundamental character. On 
Uus aeeooat, 1m baa not bees wilhoiit gieat influence m 
tlie pbiloeopbjr of aafture; the same baa been ffeoe 
by Reobd, and particelarly by Oken. But "by ht 
the greatest labor has been devoted to the two organic 
kingdoms, the vegetable and animal, and. to their 
aeveral subdivisions. 

The. study of botany began at the time of the refor- 
natiOB, with the Imbors of Conrad Gessner in Zurich. 
Among tbe wmeroofl herbala of that tine, that e£. 
Tabemimontanwi vas the most distiaguished. hi the 
progress of centuries, botany has been silently cultivated 
by Bauhin of Basil, by Jung, Paul Herrmann, Ruysch, 
Rivinus, Scheuchzer, Yolckamer of Niirnberg, Mun* 
link, Dillenius, and so on to Albrechi yon HaUec, 
who^ at the beginaiaf of the lael centnry, eiyoyed 
at once the greatest fame as a nalaral philosopher and 
poet. 8oott -ailefward, linnMs the Btrede snatched 
from all other nations the honor of arranging, upon 
fixed principles, the boundless vegetable world. From 
that time forth, all botanists referred to the system 
of Linnsus, eidMV to attack^ or, what was more 
, freqiienUy tbe case, lo.correel and defend. it» JUi 
iBTestigatoit ol the inlemai organhuliQn of plaM, 
or as ▼egetahle physiologists, Kolrenter, Tmiranus, 
jgeaebier, Fienzel, and Meyer, were particularly conr 
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spicuous among us. Even Qoethe took part in these 
inqairies. In collecting and arranging, Pallaa, Jacquin^ 
Link, Lttdwig, Batsch, Nees von Esenbeck, Wild^ov, 
Hedwig, and others, were especially distinguished; 
Borkhausen, Gmelin, Dietrich, and others, by their 
dictionaries; Romcr and Usteri, and Schrader, by 
their journals ; and Homer, Iloffmannsegg, Link, 
Kotb, Sturm, Schrader, and others, by their floras. 
The geography and physiognomy of plants were Intro* 
duced into science by Humboldt 

The science of animals, also, was first scientifically 
established by Conrad Gessner. By general zoological 
and physiological investigations, Reimarus, Froriep, 
Treviranus, Oken, Wiedmann, Succow, and others, 
were specially distinguished; by collecting and ar-? 
ranging objects of natnrd history, Pallas, Reinhold 
^ Forster, Blumenbach, Zimmermann, Schinz, Fischer, 
and others. Bechstein, Schaffer, Borkhausen, Neu- 
mann, and others, devoted thenisclves specially to 
the study of birds ; Meyer, Rose! von Rosenhof, to 
amphibious animals ; Schneider, to serpents ; Schnei^ 
der, Klein, Erlach, Schdnwald, and others* to fishes; 
to insects, first, their celebrated anatomist, Schwam^ 
nierdamm, and,' afterward, the systematic Rosel, 
Panzer, Romer, to say nothing of the numerous ob-r 
servers of single species. 

The science of man extends partly into zoology 
and medicine, partly into philosophy, according a9 
body ^or mind is the principal subject of attention; 
but a feeling has recently sprung up, that man is 
to be considered as a whole, and a peculiar science 
devoted to the study of him — anthropology. On 
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one band, Philosophy descended ftom her abstraet 

elevation, dee{)er and deeper into the nature of man, 
by means of empirical psychology and the system 
of Kant. Revelation was given up, and the source 
of all knowledge tras sought in the perceptWe powers 
of mati* On the other hand, the Tory accurate 
inatomical and phjrsiolo^cal investigations of Sooh 
mering, Reil, Autenrieth, Weber,' and others, which 
made the human body, cvon to the minutest vein, 
as transparent as a crystal, led speedily to an exami- 
nation of the mysterious boundaries between the 
Corporeal and the spiritaal. Thus the meta|>hjrttcal 
science, which descended from philosophy to the 
oorporeal part, encountered the science which as* 
(Bended from zoology and physiology to the spiritual 
part; but they both still continued apart for a long 
time. 

At the head of the metaphysics of the first kind 
itands Kant, whose anthropt^ogy was bat lately reedited 
by Herbtet l%is anthropology and physical geography 
fOTOi the transition to the great Kant's criticism of rea- 
son, to which they bear the same relation as Aristotle's 
physics to his metaphysical works. They point to 
eiperienoe as the root of philosophy. But, even with- 
out reference, Kam's anthropology, as an tndepend* 
ent and popularly written work, is of peculiar stgnifi-> 
lianee. It teaches to distinguish' the mental powers 
in a very simple way, and appeals throughout to 
sound common sense. It is not at all calculated 
to excite or satisfy a mystical feeling, and is, there* 
Ibre, adapted in a peonBar degree to first instruction. 
Bdrbart, in his introdnclion, easts upon it a alight 
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feproadi for dryness or a tovoh of the profane. It 

is true that Kant satisfies the mind which thirsts 
for something higher, in this, as little as his other 
works; he goes oa]y to the point whence others 
think they ought to take their departure; bot^ for 
this rery reason, he- Is an Aristotelian,, and no 
Platonist And, when we have looked long enoagh 
upon the neek-breaking leaps of our thinkers parforce,- 
it reaJJy does us good to contemplate once more 
the quiet walker in the vale below. Philosophy is 
now eoDStantly wavering between the pedantry of 
eantioa aad -the foolhardy passion -for originality.. 
Gertunly^ KtDt has not exhausted the depth of Hm 
human soul, but still his anthropology furnishes m 
the means of a clear and instructive survey over — 
I might call it — the geographical distribution of the 
manifestations of the soul upon the surface of life, 
in^ the indindual, 4iid in the whole spedes. This 
knowledge is nfeceanry to erery one for the undev- 
standmg of society vnd history, and is offered here, 
in as agreeable a manner as possible ; but the deeper 
knowledge, which is concerned about the mysterious 
connection of the soul with the natural, or even with 
the intellectual, life, must not, indeed, be looked for 
in Kant; tt is ssitable only for the initiated, and 
must be handled with great caution. If I were to 
recommend a sjrstem of philosophy to a lady or a 
young man, the first work I should place in his hand 
would certainly be Kant's anthropology in preference 
to any other work whatever. 

Since Kant there has been no want of somewhait 
tedious systems of-psychdogy, in which the powen 
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of the mind are anatomned and classifiedi like 
bones^ mnaclesy. and yeBsels. In this kind, the work 
of Biunde is particolarlj^ opmprehensiYe. Gams pub- 
lished fashionable and saperfioial lectures, which, 

however, are instructive by the abundance of quota- 
tions and illustrations. Scheidler furnished the 
richest general view of psychological literature. 

Schubert stands at the head of the metaphysical 
theories of the second description, which look tbeir 
departure from nature. He belongs not to the 
Aristotelian school of Kant, but to tlie Platonic school 
of Schelling. lie does not confine himself to the 
surface of the physical phenomena, but seeks to pene* 
tirate the depth of the soul ; and he gives, not a meie 
arrangement and description of the powers of the ioiil^- 
(for even Carus, notwithstanding bis slight^ Schelling' 
tincture of ideal-reality, has given nothing more in 
fact,) but he takes up the life of the soul, just as he 
would an organized being, in its inward coherence,, 
and in the niauner of the genuine philosophy of natuia 
His work is at once by far the most systematic and 
ihe most comprehensive, of all that belong to thpt class. 
It is not to be confounded with the kindred works 
on the philosophy of nature, for example, Steffens's 
anthropology, and Eschenmayer's psychology, because 
these by no means treat exclusively of the soul, but 
of all nature at the same time, even - of unorganio 
nature, and of astronomy, and because they, proceed 
ing in strict, philosophical sequence, leave but amaU 
q>ace for experience, for illustrations, for detailed die> 
cussions, while Schubert has shown the greatest in- 
dustry by collecting the facts of experience to enrich 
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fMige of hn oomprebennve work. Tli«re 

now, to be sure, collections of this kind, and in part 
Tery abundant ones, as those already mentioned of 
Kant, Carus, Scheidler, and the still earlier works 
'^f Muratorii Hennidg, Mauchart^ and others; iMit 
they again are defiBMt m syfiten, and have no deef) 
Ibondatioit in the^plMlbsophy of natore^ 

He distingaisbes body, soul, mind. That the 
soul can live independently of body is proved by 
dreams; and the independence of the soul on the 
^body is also proved by dreams. "The acti?ity and 
mnner of exaatence of ibe soul accordingly) as soon 
w it is ahle to -nanito Itself to a gioater or leas 
degree indqfiendently of the body, becomes so entirely 
peculiar, and so different from the ordinary, that we 
are able to conclude from it what the soul, by itself 
jdone, and in its state of severance from .the body, 
may foe. In torn caaee, it might even .foe' added, 
tbMe tCitea allow « to recogiatze the sonl as some- 
thing Mj^arala ttld diflhrent even from fliind'; 
and, among other things, it is striking to observe how 
completely the language of the soul consists in images 
and in impulses of the feelings, instead of words, 
while the language of the mind is the proper thought^ 
fill langoage ^ Mi^ OitpwMse d by words. When, 
dmefefO/ hi^ iUlii^ * adeap, or in the deliriam of 
ft^r^ Ihe 'mind : #ichdrawi to its inner d^tlis, and 
beams only of the soul's activity fall upon corporeal 
life, and the soul alone speaks, — then the words in 
which we think during onr waking hours, and when 
in po sacari on of onr aenaea, are changed into a seriea 
^ image*i Wheo, oii the other hand, the mind, ^ 
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twakiog^ rerames the supremacy belonging to it, then k 
given to language again the impreis of its own natiur^ 
which recognizee and a^ forth, originallj/in BigoBp 
numbers, and tones, not^ merely the' appearanoe of 

things for the external eye, but their inward signifi- 
cance for a higher order of being and of life." 

While on this part of the subject, something must 
naturally be said about magnetisuL The anthor sees 
in its discovery an intimation given by Heavea« " Aa, 
in the century which has just departed, « shameleas 
spirit of rebellion against every thing firmly estab- 
lished in a higher order had taken away from the 
soul all that was dear and precious to it, and even 
that which is properly its own, ---faith in a God 
and his mefciful providence for man; laith in Ibe 
power of prayer, nay, in the independent present and 
future existence of the mind« in man, — - then aorrow 
for this great loss drove the diseased soul back to 
its inmost retreat. And as extraordinary diseases re- 
quire extraordinary remedies, that which had been 
taken from the soul in waking hours was, contrary to 
the usual healthy course of its nature, restored in sleefi^; 
and even if the precious gift frequently, or e^n ibr 
the most part, has been as transient end as deatknte 
of deeper consequences as the pleasant image of a 
dream, why, even so, it had, in that wretched age, 
the consoling, and sustaining power of a J»eautififl and 
golden dream." 

. In the mutual influence of soul and body and the 
nstemal world, the author recognises the bodily organ- 
Jpation raised to a higher power, and compares the 

various so called capacities of the soul, with breathing. 
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nutrition and motion, with sleep and waking. 
The comparison of feeling with nutrition is very 
obvious and very fine, because here the analogy of 
hunger and satiety, of diet and excess, is very close ; 
and so is the comparison of muscular motion with 
the will. The comparison of breathing with imbibing 
the spiritual element in which we live, is not so clear. 
" Even in the case of men who are quietly asleep, we 
recognize the act of breathing by the rising of the 
breast, which had but fallen : in all living souls the 
breath of the animating influence is recognized by 
something that we would rather call an elevation than 
a tension, (rdpog.) It is this upward motion which 
draws the plants that grow in a dark place, by a direct 
attraction, through some crevice of their prison into the 
light ; which teaches the singing lark her upward fligiit; 
which evermore awakes the human soul to a ques- 
tioning and a longing after something divine. If we 
observe the course of our feelings and our thoughts, 
which goes on with pauses, or, as it were, in pulsations, 
we shall always see a new moment of compression, 
and of renewed inward tension, follow a moment of 
relaxation or dissipation. These are the breathings 
and the pulsations of the inner life, which are the 
most perceptible where this life takes its highest and 
best elevation. The artificial magnet inhales an 
invisible magnetic stream, which flows through all 
earthly things, that its inner and living action may 
continue : the power which the living soul acquires 
by its breath, that it may continue to live, is the 
cooperation of that bond, which the mind has thrown 
around the whole existence of the visible and the 
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iBTif ibfo ; tbe power with which H holds . and smttiM 
•U thiags, both Tislble and imrisible.'' Fine as this 

thought 18, still it seems to be a pleonasm ; for what 
the author has compared with sleeping and waking, 
.iS| e88entially,> the same that he here compares with 
inspiration and sfpiration ; that is^ it is teiisioB and 
relazation» the polarization between labor and rest, 
or sober and lively activity. What Schubert says 
upon the contrasts that occur In the latter relation 
is very interesting. He has attempted to bring the 
subject under a sort of rule, according to optical 
laws, as it were. As the green-colored image calk 
out the red, the bine, the yellow, and the rdrerse, sb» 
hb intimates, philosophy and the drama, mateiBsaite 
tfid mnsio, the stndy of language and natural seiende, 
are complements to each other ; that not only 
Moliere was an ardent disciple of Des Cartes ; that the 
comedian is commonly serious, the tragedian senten- 
tious, and inclined to philosophy ; but, mce #ind, plu^ 
losophers and thinkers have frequently been great lovers 
of the stage— for example, Aristotle and Lessing; so 
a brilliant period of philosophy dways oomekles with 
a brilliant period of the drama. Sophocles, Aristoph- 
anes, and Plato, stand as near together as Goethe, 
Schiller, Kant, and Schelling. Equally striking is 
the love of schoolmen and philologists Ibr gardenings 
flowers, landscapes, and, at least onee in a wh^, the 
lore of the natural philo8ophers--->Weiiier»Mexasnple, 
for languages ; while, in precisely the sailie nanner, 
the great philological period of the Italians and 
Dutch tell in with the first upward flight of the 
natural sciences; and now, again, smce the theoiiea 
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of experience are giving way once more, the study of 
laDgQige; aod the study of nature, particularly at oet^ 
tain doirenritiea, go baad i» hand. 

The difficult. questioils of the origin and destiny 
of the soul, of its preSxistence anterior to the present 
life, of its existence after the present life, and the 
like, the author solves simply as a Christian, but not 
without mentioning different views. Perhaps he should 
have been just liere a little more complete. Here 
the Hindoo, Mdionietan, and even the rabbinical do&* . 
trines woold have deserved to be more accurately 
weighed, although the author has Touchsafed to the 
latter a proportionally greater consideration, I will 
not, indeed, say that he should have noticed the 
absurd stories of the Talmud, which are the freaks of 
a fancy lui omid SB it* is wretched; for example, the 
ponkhment of e Jew / after death, which was, to be 
changed into a pregnant hind, and not only to have to 
endure the disgusting union of two natures in one 
body, so repulsive to the human soul, but, like 
Actaeon, to suffer the terrors of flight from the fangs 
of the houndsr Butt apart from these and the like 
•Talmudic tale8|> the rabbinical psychology has a 
peculiar trait wfaieb merits attention. It explains the 
contradictions in the character oif the sexes, and their 
singular sympathies and antipathies, which are often 
observed, by the hypothesis of the migration of souls, 
and maintains that feminine souls in masculine bodies 
repel women, and masculine souls in feminine bodies 
repel men, like the similar poles, and attract in the 
opposite directidn, on account of the different sexual 
xlwraoter of the soul, in spite of the similar sex of the 
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bodies— a fabiikNw, bat cenainly an Mute, and ingen. 
UN18 explanation of to many matrimonial contrasts. 

As to the general doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul, should it be so utterly condemned without 
further examination ? The author expresses himself, in 
the most decided manner, in favor of a permanent pkjn- 
iognomy of man, which admits^ indeed^ of contipued 
existence, purification, and improvement, bnt bj n^ 
means of any essential change, like that implied by the 
doctrine of transmigration. Why this limitation? I 
will not, indeed, make use of the obvious analogy of 
insanity, of demoniacal possession, of dreams, in which 
more than one soul seems to be actiTe in the -^fn ^ 
body at once, to found upon> it an argument for die 
transmigration of the soul; but when ! oonmder' tlie 
inclination of men for finery, for travellinf » for history, 
for poetry, for the theatre, for novelty in general, 
an original and very innocent, and even necessary 
tendency of the soul to renounce itself, and to mn- 
render itself to something foreign, in ^der, at latt^ 10 
appropriate it, appears to be indicated thereim A 
What else is poetry than an imperfect attempt at 
magic and the migration of the soul? What other 
impulse lies at the foundation of the passion for trav- 
elling, the love of the theatre, and of so. much of 
lofty heroism? This is as strong an impulse in. ns 
as that of self-preservation. "Variety" is iwl.'oidy 
"charming," but is indispensable to as. For this 
reason, the variety in nature and history ia given us, 
that we may find those changes, in others at least, 
which we do not in ourselves. If our existence con- 
tinues, our endless passion for knowledge and 
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which is always the passion for change, at the same 
time, must still increase ; and distant worlds, as many 
poetical spirits have long flattered themselves, must 
be opened before us, through which we may travel 
from star to star. But must fancy pause at so mod- 
erate a journey as this ? The passion for knowledge 
cannot rest satisfied with the mere superficial, external 
appearance ; it must, by transformation, penetrate 
immediately into the foreign matter. Then, at length, 
we know a thing entirely, when we have ourselves 
become the very thing. 

But even if we had to assume that the soul of man 
is condemned to everlasting imperfection, like ani- 
mals, yet there must still be preeminent minds, who 
enjoy the good fortune of informing themselves con- 
cerning the true character of foreign things, by an 
immediate transformation, and of giving to the poetry 
of their life a variety, the want of which we, poor, 
contracted mortals sorrowfully lament, and without 
which life is scarcely worth the trouble of having. 
Meantime, if one chooses to complain of the limitations 
and partialities, the tyranny and the cruelty of destiny, 
that condemns us to pass through the world with just 
such a soul, and such a physiognomy, in such a narrow 
and imperfect state, he may yet comfort himself with a 
bold pantheistic conception. He has only to assume 
that there is but one spirit, the universal and eternal, 
which is in ALL, but which, by self-limitation, has 
emanated at once into innumerable partial souls, 
which, wandering about through manifold forms of 
existence, at length return and are reunited. When 
the love of the divine nature for the world has been 
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ezpresaed in all Mgte by the incaniatioii, ^-and on thii 
die Bublimest poetry of all religion feats, we ought 

not to bristle up so fiercely agaiost the doctrine of 
transmitrration. 

If we think our soul immortal, we cannot surely 
condemn it to an eternal ■ aameneaa, even if it were 
Uf^ayrs perdrix. To^floal evermore in brightneia» 
to sing forever, — what an absurd destination for .the 
ricbly-gifled mind! Somewhat less absurd, but 
equally imperfect, are the old northern and Mohamme- 
tan conceptions of earthly enjoyments prolonged forever 
in heaven. The noblest as well as the moat vulgar 
conception is equally defective here, because it is 
onesided ; because it requires an everlasting monotony 
for the mind, whose very element is change, even diough 
it be only to look from one focus — - the personal — and 
another focus — the divine — and back again. It may 
be said that to everlasting spirits nothing is lefl but 
transformations. All immortal souls ^ are precisely in 
the condition of Vishnu, w^o became incarnate ap 
often as Jupiter, who could not bear the tediousneas 
of heaven ; in short, like all divinities and demons from 
time immemorial. Even in the Christian heaven there 
are no angels, and in the Christian hell no devils, who 
have not busied themselves in the world, either as pro- 
tecting spirits or as* seducers, because even they could 
not, for the tedionsnesri of the thing, continne in the 
sameness of their doll plaoe' of abode. Henee the 
exc^ence of the legend concerning the old knight 
Wahn. He was permitted to enter heaven alive, 
but he longed to get out again, as Dante longed 
to get out of hell. And whyl There was & 
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aamenesB ; the variety of life was wanting. Is there, 
then, sach a tUog.aB being, in the abstract 1 Is not 
every thing life, and, theiefore, neeeasarily, change, 
transformation t 

Gall and Larater maintained an entirely peculiar 
position, with relation to the science of mind. The 
former made the discovery that certain elevations 
and depressions on the skull indicated the excess 
or deficiency of certain intelLectaal properties. Every 
body's skoU was now felt of, and people wanted to 
find out every body's character in this very convenient 
way. Even criminals were examined, to determine, 
for instance, from the existence of the organ of 
thieving, whether the man had stolen. Finally, it 
was proposed to construct a leaden cap for new-bom 
children, inside of which the elevations and depressions 
should be so arranged as to' keep down forcibly all 
the vicious organs on the child's skull, and, on the 
other hand, to press out the organs of virtue, wisdom, 
and the like ; and the hope was entertained of forever 
annihilating, by this simple means, the organ of the 
love of change in the beloved youth, and in all future 
^ generations. Lavater's physiognomy was just snch an 
interesting piece of foolery — thai canting Swiss, who 
made such a stir among the women. His indications 
of the expressions' of the soul in the body excited great 
attention, particularly by engravings, and were doubt- 
less more useful than the support he lent to religious 
imbecility, and womanish belief in ^ctres. 

Animal magnetism, which was discovered 1^ Mes** 
mer, in 1775,. in Upper Swabia, played a much more 
inportant part. It was first treated in a sMntifie- 
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mnmea by Gmdm; wad, hf depnm, mutj liondved 
books* have- bcos wntten upon, thotsmfajoot^ SSimiBsiu 

mann has composed a history of it. This discovery 
certainly is one of the most important that was 
oyer made, and. does due country especial honor.- Fox 
9tUmg tinoo, the woriil was amazed by tho- aiamttoMi 
ftaKNBODa of magnetiBm*. Tbo^ na^ollmn iNvo 
•U the rage, biit» from this', very cmm^ aoo»raa oolt 
In one plaoe^ inoapaoity, in > another,' obarhrtanry and* 
gross abuse, brought the matter into discredit with ^ 
the public ; and, even in the province of science, 
the siliy theorizing in this most myaterious and deli- 
cate of all anthropologioal problems excited a cettata 
diaconlent: Th» firequcnti repetitioit of' lerritet tmi^ 
mristoaa^ and de^ths^ speedily ftilowing Umb^ i« thir 
■omnambaliats^ made , it donl4fiil whelhas magnetizing 
was a method of cure, or not much rather an abuse of 
nature. Hence, Hensler, very lately, really rendered 
a great service by demonstrating that, those. 4ovlusiB§ 
and wasting coBTulsioiis are by no^ neann^ asiiimi> 
ftr a long time assomed, neeeasaiy, «id,1he^i])fopir> 
and regular condition of. the sabjecto ol anfuetini, 
bot, on the contrary^ a sign of the^ meslr> farftd 
internal' commotions, by the influence of negative 
and hostile powers; and that, in magnetizing, every 
thing depends upon the haunony of the original 
nMignetic condition of the ma^netizer- 9bA^ Ihe^anfe*- 
• joet He djyided all men mio fear- ehiaseawthnsof whs- 
hvre no magnetism, those who We^^e^fiery magnetism, 
those who hare a wet-chilled magnetism, and those 
who have a mixed magnetism; and he demonstrated, 
examples, that, if the magnetizer has^ a similar 
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magnetism to that of the Bomnaoibulist, the cure 
AHows with as nrach certainty ae the failure voold H 
^e magnetiani on both sides did not corres^ntt. 
The more the healing ai^ in general has neglected 

magnetism, the greater influence has it gained over phi- 
losophy and theology. It became the basis of a nevr 
belief in spirits, which has been adopted, particularly 
by Justinus Kemer, in Weinsberg, Eschenmajrer, Frans 
Baader, Gonres, Ton Mejtt, and some other^ The 
book published by Kenier, m 18SS9, entitled «VThe 
Female Seer of Prerorst/' excited the most attenthjm* 
It was a complete history of the disease of a som- 
nambulist, who saw the ghosts of the dead, and helped 
to deliver them from purgatory, by her prayers. I 
have, from the very beginning, attacked this belief iik 
spirits, becanse il stmck me as a very morbid phe^ 
nomenon of the age, and as a thing by no means suited 
to brace up oar national feelings, which other causes 
had unnerved. 

The whole of this modern affair of ghosts is simply 
explained by the stagnation and tediousness of the 
|)eriod which preceded the July revolution, and mow 
^rticularly still by ihe ' extreme of superstition wbioh 
the earlier unbelief of the revolution could not fail 
to call out IB " the age of the restoration. So far 
only has the matter an historical interest, and is a 
sign of the times, and not a mere accidental whim. Men 
felt the want at this particular time, and so ghosts 
made their if^Mirance, to vanish again in the samd 
vay when the wanlt existed no longer. 

These phenomena are obliging enough to govern 
themselves according to the wishes of those who 
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want to see them or do not waol to iee tlMiB. 

Liitiier wanted to see no more mirades of the saints, 

and, lo 1 there were no more ; but he wanted still to 
see miracles of the dev ils, witchcraft, and magic, aud, 
lo l there still were some. Thomasius, too, wanted to 
see no more witches, and, lo ! there were no more. 
If the images of the saints, and the relies, r^l jF worked 
miracles— if these pretended miracles are not mere 
priestcraft and deception practised upon the faithful 
— why are they no longer performed 1 If witchcraft 
was a reality, why did it cease after the time of 
Thomasius 1 Could an unbeliever put it down, if the 
thing was not a mere appearance? Should the Baiat% 
with their hundreds of thousands of benefioent mir^ 
eles, have so capriciously withdrawn themsdres all 
of a sudden, merely because the wicked Luther would 
no longer believe in them? And would not Satan, 
who is pictured as such a mighty and intrusive fellow, 
have known how to put to shame the doubts of the 
good- Thomasius, if there really had been, in ^^he 
world, such a busybody as Satan 1 If an indiWdiiil 
were to take it into his head to doubt abOol the ram, 
would the rain feel itself injured, and forthwith hold 
up? Certainly not ; it would go on raining — people 
might believe it or not — and the skq>tic would get 
well drenched, if he refused to use an umbrella. Why^ 
then, have the miracles of the relics, and the witcheries 
of other days ceased, as soon as men chose- not to be> 
Heve in them t Is it not evident, from these facts, that 
rain is, to be sure, something real, but that the mira- 
cles of relics, and witchcraft, are mere imaginations ? 
A passion for the marvellous is periodically brought 
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jdxmt. It is either a production of the stupidity 
wrought by the priests, or a reaction against the proiie 
of team. Wbtea retooii eiMlieaftes tfuperstitioil, it 
generally goeatoo fkr ini itt Mai, add eradi^afeM Ihb 

beautiful with the falsehood of the deception which 
was accidentally associated with it; and then in- 
variably follows a poetical reaction, which again goes 
too far CD. its side, and^ for the sake of the beautiful, 
ffedaiM igant vAntX is iftttpid and insme. Thwi, 
in Ifae' mid^ ages, a itfetion of paganism oecttfr^d. 
Wearied with the '^rople love of God, in solitarjr 
cell, people rushed back again to the enchanting image- 
world of antiquity. So, in our time, occurred a reac- 
tion in favor of the middle ages. Wearied with the 
qute too prosaic illumination of the age, men sought 
to recall the ancient aairades* Nay, we can trac6 theM 
periodieal MiictioiM atitt fiirtber, and even to paganisnti 
itseK Aittouj^ the vefined Gveekir, ohserve dk 
Asiatic reaction — a tendency to Oriental excess. And 
how many such backslidings, always happily laid aside, 
are mentipned by the Old Testament, in the history 
of the people of God ? Still there is, in the histcMry of 
the world, a principle of progress. The wheel alwayii 
levolveB abont its own axis, but yet goes forwarfli 
Ancient absurdities return again, but always lose som^ 
thing; — the reason of man always gains something. 

History teaches us, with the same certainty, that 
the passion for the marvellous is always connected 
with gtm^ discoveries^ What fables were not put 
forth, em of nriaeral magnetism, befim its laWs 
were more exietly determined! and how much more 
mmt not animal magnetism, which has so muQh 
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aatrtyJ 

Yet it is highly dangerous to draw, from the occar^ 
rences that take place in the imagination of a man, 
conclusions as to heaven and hell, as to the spiritual 
worldy as to the whole everlasting order of the 
nniTene^ eipeoially if tbeae imagHMtioaa are the €90^ 
aequencea of diaeaae, and if they contradiot eaeh 
other. The demonatretions wluch are founded on 
curiosities in nature, and which would infer universal 
conditions from irregularities and deformities, and 
from rare discrepancies, are wholly inadmissible. To 
attempt to explain, frpm a rare caaa of diaeaae, in 
whioh the fancy playa the moat inqportant part, ofcb 
if involuntarily, the general, condition of myriadi 
o( aoala after death, woold be no leaa hold than if a 
natural philosopher were to undertake to prove, from 
the Fata Morgana ^ and other similar optical illusiona, 
the reality of those pictures in the clouds. 

On the kindred provinice of insanity, also, Tery 
much has recently been written; and, in partionlar, 
Friedreich, of Wurzburg, has brought together, wiA 
the greatest industry, every thing pertaining to this 
subject — the natural history, the history and statistics 
of insanity, methods of cure, and so forth ; and the 
results are of great value for anthropology in general. 
In our daysy sanity has become rather ambignons. The 
sane are wrangling with each other as to what coostitules 
sanity Under these oirenmstanoes, the most sensible 
course seems to be, to settle, before every thing else, 
what is not sanity. Insanity, fortunately, is less am- 
biguoua; perhaps we may make out from it what 
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sanity is. It bears about the same relation to man 
thai Nothing bears to God. The philosophers 
ierf i^oeaAf femid theteselTSs ^bbmpelled tta doDjUtfttel 
God froon Ndthiikg $. tnd why should they not (Mstniot 
sanity out of insuikf t * '"^^1*^ 

In every case, insanity is a disease of some power or 
other of the affections or the intellect ; and diseases 
have the property, in the first place, of separating 
distinctly the diseased organ from the other 'organs; sad 
of exhibicin|r it in w m^iljfl^m aiid, sibeotadly; 
of indieatf^ the iSMtee'llikits 16 whicbthe morbiifly^ 
excited power of siH organ can he raised. Hence, 
corporeal diseases aid in acquiring a more exact 
knowledge of the corporeal organs ; and mental 
diseases, a more exact knowledge of the mental 
organs. Disease is, to ft eertain eztenti an agwd 
fortis, which . sepsratci some^ partieular* powelr ' 6t 
organic lift' iron llie rest', and a magnifying glass, 
whioh brings that power nearer the eye. ; - 

Official records of madness, a history of the insane, 
a natural history of delirium, drawn up from the 
results of experience, and continued yearly, must,, 
neeordiagly, be TOry nsefbl for the history of the 
human mind ; more nsefiil, perhaps, than 
« reeord in wlnob- madness puts on the aif OT 
sanity. - * 

The science of medicine enjoys an immeasurable 
literature, which, unhappily, has not yet been able 
to he collected into a Bible. It numbers creeds and 
sects eMi||^ ; and, as theological parties finally omne 
together m ftltl^ medical parties unite, at thb most^ 
iki mibdief. • Nowhere^ doee so nraoh eonibaon and 
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C0Dtr«4iGUaB prwrail woag oppoBite parties no- 
mhm fa vmcli uneertiialy in ewtry ptrtj. .As 
feaaon eaii be ealcuUM upon in case of nectmtj, 
luat idiocy ne?er» to the beidtiiy condition of tbe 

iriiody may, but the diseased may not. This is the 
perilous breaker, on which the most logical system, 
end the longest e^jrience, are evermore wrecked. . 

Man hat overcome externa] nature, in her.immeaa* 
nrable qjMwea and maaaee; «bQt he is JomMm to maater 
the dark power in himaatf^elone; and tb^ more we 
attempt to subdue the wild powers in the outward 
world, tlie more angrily they seem to bestir themselves 
in the narrow corner within. Scarcely can the irony 
of nature be mistaken; for together with the prey 
of pliwdeaed tropical coantriae^ and wilh jtbal t aatiaaB 
toil which nimnagee and digs wei mud nnder the 
earthy loosene and binds, defying every elenNnit, and 
poieon, and death, in order to force from the surly 
spirit of nature the hidden treasure, she has sent us 
that troop of diseaaes, which, like the ancient curse 
that foUowa the. treasure, of the NihelnBgen^ threatens In 
destroy Iho possessor of universal wealth hy the poaaea 
aion itsdC The Europeans were much healthier wha* 
they were poorer, and limited to the enjoyment of the 
productions which nature spontaneously furnished them 
on their own soil. Whatever may be the causes of 
the diaoaeos which are now become so unhreraat— 
however ntaah the sedentary hahita of so many milUon< 
and the e xe e ase a of aociely, may have eontoahnted In 
ihm — it ia enough- that the faot itself oaftnot lie 
mistaken. There are now a far greater number of 
diseases prevalent than formerly. The physician has 
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become more indispensable, ia nit tkiies, fhaa ^he 
priest was in the middle ages. 

Men have risen up against this mighty enemy, and 
drawn long lines of battle; but liiereia so usion among 
the- 'kadere, and am m wanting, or )lie eoM^rdbi^n 
liiDiw to twideg hioMialfc ianraibie^ andJto bafle4 l i ^iiw | | ' 
Jlisvdisguiacaj-^ 'Pinoiatf» vthe Vn^itQBy tSimvfm wmtam 
his escape. We know that Nature can be overcome 
only by herself. She has beneficently provided an 
antidote for every poison. But it is difficult to dis- 
cover, in the infinite depth of organic life, tbe true 
«aafl^ flace^taid'praiierty of a diaea8e;'«ii«tiU more 
difficiil^jB the nfiiHo oiftle of namre^ lo deteel the 
only remedy*^ Ste good old domestic medicinea handed 
down by a long tradition ceased to be sufficient. 
Effisrts were then turned in all directions; and either 
skilful combinations^ or good fortune, led to the dis- 
covery of new remedial ,We were indebted to accident 
in 4he Jikoit intportaat medical diaooreriea. At last, 
dmonea and melfaoda came into fashion. They sprang 
up, of th e mselves, partly from the comhinatioB of 
experiments, and partly, too, they rested upon mere 
philosophical speculation. Commonly, a onesided 
system called out just the opposite; and, when bot|^ 
these had. exhausted each other in the combat, an 
^edeetic mMe of proofing, ao called, mnde ila 
appOanmee j-^tiiagt iB, the physicians took wliat mited 
them firom oaeh system, and' what seemed best adapted 
to the experience of the time being, until a onesided 
theory again rose to influence. 

The history of medicine, which has been moat 
thopongh^ ( waitleia^ iiy Spiengel, , ianuahes>.A 
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atways groping aboat in «mr vpon imeiof ctiw 
$8q>ortaiit fiAjfeotii <tO'*thMii. - We Deed eon^ttfe 

lAe systems of the most celebrated and best known 
^•physicians, to discover every where contradictions of 
. : th^^griMaest kind. What one derives from the fluids, ' 
nMHlKr explains kota the adids ; what one wento to 
«of« with heal/ another does, with eeld ^where ah 
oppoaite it recontteQded bf on», tL riiiBe^inMlar tto 
-tiie dweaae ia teeommended^^by anollier ; if one wante 
to cure the body by the mind, another wants to 
cure the mind by the body. But if it is asked how 
. all these strangely contradictory systems could have 
!«oiiie* inle beaf , the answer ia aliiiest alwaya to be 
Ibiiiid 4n «be prevailing ftahioa of ^ ^tioMl, wbM 
orijl^allf had nothing whatefer to do- ^Hth modlefiwi 
As, in the middle ages, the ancient and simple node 
of curing ordinary hurts and common diseases, which 
was handed down by tradition, and was chiefly an 
affair of the women, had lo gire wny befiwe 
Ibeeflee, iSttt new system of medicine^ wiiieb .wis 
tiHght epientifically at the univeraitieii en^ lveiM/as 
a branch of literatare, adopted al loneft thbJiheAgiee 
mystieai and the alchemical fashions of the time. 
Even the greatest of the practising physicians of that 
time, Theophrastus Paracelsus, who gamed au immense 
experience, expressly drew his ayetem-of cure.lfQm 
■bie mystioal system of the univeraet, fremf^ltbe ee ii» 
apondence between th^ microeosoi and this eaaeroie— , 
the little world in man and 4he great «nlernal wetM. 
'TQiis theory was useful, and led him to many correct 
methods of cure but his disciples fell into the grossest 
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extremes. Some, as Crollius, for example, looked 
henceforth only to the resemblance of the disease and 
the remedy, and cured the jaundice by saffron, dis- 
eases of the brain by the brain-like germs of the 
cabbage-rose. Others borrowed from alchemy the 
doctrine of the philosopher's stone, or of the universa] 
elixir, and hoped that the same primal ingredient, which 
was yet to be discovered, and of which gold was to be 
made, would also cure all diseases. 

At the time of the insane religious wars, medicine 
could make no progress in Germany. The Dutch 
alone, w^ho reached somewhat earlier a state of repose, 
and esteemed it honorable to themselves to cultivate 
all the sciences, did much also for the healing art. 
But even now this science made only outward and ac- 
cidental advances towards universal and essential prin- 
ciples. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were 
notoriously devoted to an incredible intemperance and 
excess in eating and drinkinjr. Now, when Helmont 
founded his new medical system, what did it amount 
to ? To the derivation of all diseases from the stomach ! 

The Dutchmen Ruysch and Lowenhoek showed, 
by the acutest anatomy, the wonderful texture of the 
vasicular system of the human body — the tree with 
a hundred thousand living branches. In this age of 
polyhistory and micrology^ the microscope was the 
universal instrument. Swammerdam found over a 
thousand muscles and nerves in a caterpillar ; the 
theologians dissected the Holy Scriptures; the philol- 
ogists the ancients ; a new word introduced into the 
lexicon was as much thought of as the new tulip, 
which could be baptized with a new name, and added 
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to die volammooB oatalogoe. The historians traced 
out gigantic genealogical trees of the imperial famir'. 
lies, and even down to the lowest patrician families 
of a small imperial city, and did not forget even the 

still-born children. In this age, it was natural for 
the celebrated Dutch physician Boerhave to derive 
all diseases from disturbances of the most delicate 
fluids in the most delicate artery of the vessels ; for 
example, inflammationa from disturbances of globules 
of blood in the vasicles, and the like. 

Frederick Hoffbiann carried this singular theory still 
farther, by adopting, not the accidental obstructions 
of the disturbed motion, as Boerliave had done, but 
an intensive excess of the moving power itself, or, 
in a wordy convulsion, as the canse of all dis« 
eases* 

In as for as these systems indicated an extreme of 

materialism and referred even mental diseases to a stop- 
page in the vessels or to convulsions, the other extreme 
made its appearance directly in the celebrated Stahl. 
But even he was led to the adoption of his celebrated 
theory, by mattera foreign from the subject, and far 
temote from medicine. It was the pietism introduced 
by Spener and Franke that furnished him a point 
of departure when he pronounced the soul the plastic 
power of the body, the creator of the corporeal form, 
and declared all diseases to be a state of warfare, in 
which the soul is engaged with a foreign and hostile 
power, in order to conque^ and expel it from the 
body. This enemy, however, could be nothing else 
than the blood; and hence phlebotomy became the 
principal thing in this entirely new method of 
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om. Pto^y >|ie«khig, H.wtf a medical pi^ara- 
tkm for qaietism-^for a wholly passioideflB repose 

m God. 

Men returned, however, very soon, to materialism 
and empiricism. Christoph Ludwig Hoffmann took 
his departure from the muscular fibreSy aad traced 
all diaeaaea from their decay. Diaeaaea were to 
Mm, lUtettllf, the partial eommeiicemeiit of patre* 
fteaioD. 

Stoll was the first historical and geographical phy- 
sician ; that is, he pointed out the great difference and 
variations of the same disease, according to time and 
place; bat aa be must needs have an irritable organ 
in «Bn,—-aD organ m the highest degree aoaceptible 
of an morbid Iniiiencea, — in order to accomit for those 
Tariablcr influeiiees, the gidl seemed to him most soif a* 
ble for that purpose ; and as, in his judgment, all must 
naturally depend upon removing the foreign con- 
tagious matter, he selected as his uiu?ersal remedy 
emetics. 

It was now an easy matter for any other physician 
to point dm a aomewhat moi'e convenient way "to 

bring about these ejections ; and Kampf entitled him« 
self really to great thanks from a world killed with 
emetics, by placing in his standard, floating famously 
over Germany, the clyster-pipe. 

Empiricism, nnfortnnatdy, at that time a dop ted 
nearly every thing at once, before all tiie Iheorisla. 
The race became nnnatmralty effeminate ; men carried 
their bands in mufis; women broke their ribs by 
tight-lacing ; perukes and frizzes, with powder and 
pomatum, obstructed the natural perspiration, and so 
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00. Besides, manners were corrupted, and a sort of 
pasuon to look like an invalid was more profitaUd 
to the physicians than every thing else. This waetbo 
age of the vapors, of coquettish fainting fits, of intetestr 
j|g paleness and the like. In short, it was the golden 
^e of the doctors and apothecaries, and mankind were 
obliged to let blood, after Stahl ; to vomit, aft^r HoflP- 
mann ; to purge, afler Kampf ; and exhaust deep alem- 
bics, after prescriptions a yard long, ftill of every stench 
of the old and the new world, in order to go back 
agam finally, to Helmont^s theory, that the teal seat 
of disease was the stomach, disordered by doolodng. 

The predominant empiricism required, above all 
things, purifying and moderating; and, in this respect, 
Reil gave the first good example. After him, a great 
multitude of German physicians distinguished them- 
selves by numerous fortunate cures, by -which a rich 
fund of experience was acquired, rather than the too 
arbitrary habit of systematizing. If they did any thing 
in literature it was cliiefly for physiology. This was 
the case with Autenrieth, Mayer, Biel, Blumenbach, 
and others. In anatomy, Sommering distinguished 
himself more than any ; as chirurgeons, Heister and 
Richter; and, as an accoucheiir. Stein, As a popular 
physician, who endeavored to prevent diseases by a 
philosophy of health, Hufeland gained universal respect. 
I cannot name here all the great physicians; my purpose 
is merely to bring forward the interesting phenomena of 
medical literature ; and this leads us back again from 
the great merit of the empiricists to the achievements 
of the theorists— -not so great, perhaps, but more 
eelebrprted. An infinite deal has been done in the 
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organs or remedies ; and no mim i^wdd'T^Birt "W-tr lMBi" 
dred years, all that has been written in Germany on 
medical subjects. But even tliis aniuence I must 
pass over, tilM^^ though I might like to discuss 
Bingle pheiuilBte^iiWlM^ prominent on accouol 
of their Im^oimm^^ tMi rarity, I ehouli only 
appear unjust linviMb^ maM of the remU^ and 
since I am far from being sufficiently at -*lioiiie*'li^ 
this department. I can only mention the theories 
of more general interest to the groat public. 
^*v^he disooitxy of - aa^a^ magnetism, by M^ameTt 
wiB of lho:greail6at' noponaBee to medical aoienoe, 
inafBMNir.iat lio iaHodaeed magnetioal omes, and 
threw aorpnsing light upon the whole proTinee of 
physio-psychology, as has already been shown. But 
this spiritualizing of the healing art did not prevent 
materialism from becoming more and more gross. 
Empificfan overlpoded itself with remedies of everj 
deaeriptipn^ . Ereiy moment , some new re^My was 
dlMOtered^T^^r. aepio eld ime meqed from oUirien 
by the historical study of mediehle* grealeiC 
arbitrariness prevailed in practice ; the anxious prac- 
titioner thought he could not do enough; the lively 
OFii frjurolcHlus ventured upon a summary procedure, 
opOQ Iriala of irhal aimf^ To escape from con* 
foMon^ jjunpla ittomfiea ,nare sought after iii8tiiieiifoiy« 
an#te> very first that had enoe^ ^ees^MfiFifiO irai 
gladly adopted as the only remedy ; thus cold water, 
sweating, certain mineral baths, and so forth, which 
were to be efficacious in all sorts of diseases. 
The strnggtoa lifter . isi wp li mty finally led, in o|^ 
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nkkm la tlie hnawMwufaUe acevmuIaiMm of medioda 
aiid'pf€Benpik«8^ t» lioiiMBoptthy. TIm ee ld b rat ed pfay< 

sician HahnemanD^ returned to the system of Paracel- 
sus, somewhat modified, and taught that cures must 
)m effected, not by some other thing, different, oppo* 
^ilm, (iUopttbic,) but by 'Bometbing ^doB^ etaiiiflr^ 
(homoApttbic ;) that diseaies mutt be teMved'^by • 
Feinedy, which, in a sound slate of tbe bqdy, wedd 
have produced the same disease ; and that medicines 
throughout should be given simply, and not in great 
quantities, since the external quantity and the internal 
activity were in inverse proportion. He has brought 
aboat an astonishmg ref elation mi toedleiiie^ Wm 
atand fa| the Mune position towards the physiokH « 
in tbe time of the reformation towards the priests. 
Then innovators in religion were opposed to the 
priestly hierarchy, and had to appeal to sound common 
sense, as well as to the interest of the laity, in order 
fo gain the support of the laity, and to cdHqjOev-inlfc 
them. Innovators in medicine are now e pp tni i 16 
tbe hierarchy of doctors; and they, too, appiMl ii tbd 
understanding and the interest of the laity for support 
and protection to the good cause. Is our understand- 
ing less qualified to try the medical controversy thaa 
formerly the theological ? We shall see. Are we lees 
bterested in it T Surely not Every bldw wfa&eb fie 
medical parties strike-each other ftlls bacllt'tfl kirt?^<ip<lii 
ns, the patients; and every thing good which they 
discover turns finally to our advantage. Methinks this 
gives us a very good right to inform ourselves upon the 
principles according to which the physicians treat ns ; 
and it might sometimes be asefut to remkMl them that 
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* 

*iliey tre made ibr die sick, not the sfek for tbem ; lor 

it has really oflen seemed as if the physicians imagined 
the latter. If the nations have maintained their in- 
terests against the priestly power^— if they have 
twemred tbemseWes against tecidar deiBpetism, by . 
sdtatioiui and the^ freedom of the preas^— -^by, in'l^ 
name of commoii sense, 'should physielans enjoy the 
privilege of slaughtering us, without being called to 
account for it ? The homceopathists take their stand , 
as reformers, and declare to us that the physicians, 
with their hitherto prevailing allopathic method, have 
levied oontribiitioiis iqion us, without having helped 
us,' just as the priests did with the sale of indulgences; 
they propose to us tm extremely simple and universally 
intelligible medical theory, are angry at and complain 
of the blind rage of the predomiiiaiit medical caste, 
which proclaims them heretics, and turn to us^ the 
people, fiir protectioa against them. At the same 
time^ ar liai^tude sli leymen come -forward, who set 
up for ehampMMis of bomoBopathy, as formerly Hutten 
and Sickingen set up for champions of Lutheranism, 
because they consider themselves happy in having been 
speedily healed, by homoeopathic cures, of inveterate 
diseases, and hold it to be their most sacred duty to 
make , all theur sufiering contemporaries participaton 
of the like hiias. 'These are the focts. Should we^ 
the luty, not give' a bearing to such urgent 
mands? What would have become of the refor* 
mation had not the laity taken part in it — if they 
had been frightened into thinking that theological 
oontroversiet eKteocM b^oiid their^horizon, and must 
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%e left to tbeologittM yonel In tlial 6aie» Lutbor 
motki havt been iMitnt ai the ■toke. 
TIm iDlcf ftranm of tlw IftUjr li not; tee a6<»kie^ 

it belongs essentiaHjf to the subject. The wMe 
boDKEopathical system rests upon the principle, that 
the patient k^ows as well as the physician that cer- 
tain definite remedies may be preestablished^ whieh, in 
the inikllibiiitf of the tlnory of HabneiiMHiD, gained 
hf expeneDce, nay be as well known to the patient 
li to the phyaieian hinnelf. Nothing u left to the 
caprice of the physician. The patient can himself 
determine to what remedies the symptoms of his dut* 
ease point him. . ' i .> r 

: A long tiaae ago, hooMBOpathy pUyed n gMal part 
iBHNig the 10 ealled domeatie medieinee. For eiwnh 
pie, fronen limba were eared by anew, burnt limbs, by 
heat, and so forth. At an earlier period, the horoceo- 
pathic method must have been most striking in vaccina- 
tion, where manifestly the same poison which produces 
the disease is used aa a remedy. But still, ii) the 
whole history.of the medteal art belbre Hahnemani|» 
wot a traee of a hoa^cBopathieel ayatom w to be found. 
Theophraatna Paraeelans, andatili nMMre hia diaciple, tho 
physician CroIIius, not without fame in his time, alone 
came pretty near it in their systems. As far as I know, 
no modern has yet called attention to this coincidence, 
and I will myself, therefore^ do it here. Cioiliiia holds 
iIm abanrd idea that thoae Maediea wbifib entemallly 
ntemble the symptoma of diaeaae, in form, eolor^ and 
innell, nre tlie safest. But ridiculous as this I's, it 
is but a short step from this theory to bomcoopatjiiy. 
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External resemblance would have only to be new- 
christened internal. But it is remarkable that his 
physiognomical remedies are often, in fact, really 
homceopathic, where external resemblance actually ac- 
companies an internal one. But the most remarkable 
thing is, that he maintained the operation of the 
smallest portions of medicine, in virtue of quality, 
against that of large portions, in virtue of quantity. 
In his work Basilica Chymica, in the German quarto 
edition, (Frankfort, Gottfried Tampachen, without 
date,) page 52, he says, " The soul, or the proper form 
of every thing, hath more and mightier effects than 
the body or its matter can ever have, sith every thing 
receiveth its character from the form. From this 
followeth much that is profitable , as, firstly, for that 
the sick can take and use a small weight of medicines 
much the more easily, sith many of them, therefore, 
M^ould much liever die than to swill down whole 
beakers full of gross and filthy drinks ; secondly, for 
that, by the oft-times use of such medicines, the stom- 
ach Cometh to no harm, sith they perceive no hin- 
derance to their working." Pity only that he confounds 
the soul, the spirit, the effect too much with the 
external form. As to the rest, what he says in this 
passage agrees word for word with the doctrines of 
modern homceopalhy. 

The conditions, however, on which the remedy 
which produces the disease in a healthy body, cures 
the same disease in the body already sick, are the 
following : first, the sick person must adhere to the 
most rigid diet, so that the effect of harmful food may 
not disturb that of the medicine ; second, the medi- 
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eine itself must be entirely nmpie, or miyaff^i onfy 
perfectly indifferent substances, saeh ai water/ tagir 
pf inUk, and so forth; thirds the mediciiie noet be 
tdnn in the eniiUesir mieroecopic portHMM^ beeante 
tlie operation in Tirtue^ of its quality increases in the 
■Sine proportion that its mass diminishes in quantity. 

This is all the magic of homceopathy, expressed in 
few words. There is nothing uninteliigiUe, nothing 
unseemly, nothing mysterious, nothing' extraordinaiy. 
Every body understands the matter, and is atrock by 
its simplicity and prol^abUity. It depends only on 
trial. Now, this trial has been made. There are 
many grateful laymen, who have made haste to write 
in praise of homoeopathy, to which they are indebted- 
for cures long sought in vain from the allopathists ; 
and there are still more, who, w^oat ha?ing said any 
thing in public, have talked with the same enihusiasa 
of the miracles of homceopathy, visibly performed on 
ftbenisel?es or their friends. 

On the other side, complaints have again been 
made of charlatanry; the homoBopathists have beep 
reviled and despised to the utmost; and it has it leasC 
been shown that they cannot give help in all cases; 
that thttr system has not yet been suffleioitly applied 
to experience ; hence all sensible physicians, who can 
appreciate the value of the new method, apply the 
old method universally, where it is borne out by 
experience. ^ , 

As the controversy is not yet over,«~a8>it is roneived 
at times here and there with the greatest ardor, -.^ do 
general view of the literatsre devoted to it can be 
It ia very abundant ; it already amounU 
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to several hundred pamphlets, from the most learned 
and serious down to the wittiest and coarsest. 

The cbolm ^MDsad a diversioa «f bo^ pttlles, 
KMilier hMBm&f9iikf M ailopatliy^^iiii.of any mil 
If aiiut it Sd JornA ^ ime, Inweter, wis mitlttl 
against it. Wkhm tw«> fmm, sevdral hundracl w oHfe 
were composed, whose sole value consists in the 
description and history of the disease, and perhaps 
m the fact that they p^rove bow little is known. 
. Let us now leave medieinei which is only eon^ 
Mned in oenibaliiig a hostile nature, in order to pass 
Ofer to those seienees and arts by n^ich a.fnendly 
Bialnre is fostered, and by which her richest treasures 
are won. The literature of economy and industry 
is very abundant. As long as the Germans lived 
more in the affections, and, consequently, in the whole 
period of the middle ages, down iio the end of the 
Mfiinnation, this theooratii^al system prerailed. Bin^be 
the nnderstanding gained the predominance, the 
physiocratical has taken the place of the earlier sys- 
tem. Then, man lived in God, and renunciation of 
the world was the highest object he strove to reach. 
•Now, we firmly emlvace natnire, ind the enjoynkent 
of the world has beeome the highest good. The 
understanding has made it its most pressing duty to 
minister to the enjoyments of the senses, and, conse- 
quently, to physical well-being also. We apply all our 
sagacity and power of combination to turn nature to 
good accoonty«— to force from her the treasures and 
the eiij<>ynMkMi Which are )o gi?ef^^a8deIit^ This is 
n naiural mA'p tlOmm t^j eflbrt, M; ni Ihe Mm^e 
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Ibr eartUj good, the biglMr good of Um wiaA m 
not utterly ne^eeted. 

Mdioratioii is the ahn of the phfmcraU. They 
wbh to ttrengtheD and ennoble the prodnetife power 

of nature, to increase and improve her productions. 
In both, intelligence has done wonders. The culti- 
vation of the earth has borne richer fruits than that 
of men. The soil, the vegetable and animd worid, 
hare wiUtngly and gratefoNy yielded to impfovement 
The labor and art of man are striTing to conTert 
the rude earth, whieh Adam first tilled, into a paradise 
again. On the spot where bogs and deserts were, 
blooming gardens rise, filled with foreign and noble 
fruits and animals. Tillage and cattle-breeding have 
trained and cultivated Nature, unfolded her posren 
to the highest degree, and im p a r te d to her^ etea 
where she seemed weak and poor, toeign blesrings 
by engrafting. By transplanting, grafting, and cross- 
ing, vegetation, as well as the animal world, in our 
rough regions, has been enriched and refined ; just as 
man was improved contemporaneously by the adoption 
of foreign intellectual prodnets. But, as our own 
ittteilectnal production and activity is more compre- 
hensive and more important than that instmction from 
abroad, so, in a material regard, fabrieaUm^ or the 
artificial elaboration of the productions of nature, is the 
most important. The productions of nature acquire 
th^ higher value only by the use which can be 
inade of them. Hence arises, by means of art, m 
second nature, for a nearer,, more delicale, and more 
i|^rtta«l servioe of man. By maanihetiiies, not mdf 
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•16 enjoymeiits 6reat6d fan us which natnra eaimoi 
directly fbrnish, but humui - power and penetratioii 

are infinitely increased, and consequently the perfec- 
tion of the race is, at the same time, promoted. 
Without these maiiufactures, which furnish the mind 
with the instruments of its activity in all directiooiiy 
nalure wonld remaia forever imperfect Without 
theniy.acieDee and art, in their moat glorioaa ph^ 
nomena, would be altogether impossible. For dor 
sciences and our works of art, we need both instru« 
ments and artificially-prepared materials, without which 
we can accomplish nothing. jNot only the enjoy- 
ment of life, but the cultivation and elevation of tho 
mind, dq^da upon this material culture. The fos|te^> 
Ing of thati therefi>re» which has advanced so far, and 
which embraces every thing in our days, has become 
our gain and our glory. 

Commerce is directly connected with this material 
culture, inasmuch as its object is the circulation and 
eichange of the products of nature and art. Ab 
every thing is talked and written about, commerce, 
too, has found a place in literature. It has been 
reduced to a scientific system, and, at the same time, 
properly estimated in its historical phenomena. The 
most, however, has been written, thus far, upon its 
deficiencies, obstructions, and necessary improve* 
ments. 

Commerce is originally based upon a mere exohange 
of products which one country produced in superfluity, 
and imparted to other countries which were laboring 
under a deficiency. Then the love of gain became 
connected with it, while one country partly valued 
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ia 6iehangc, partly erected hj foreible meens « 

monopoly of production and exportation, partly caused 
by artificial means an increasing want of its pro- 
ductions among its ciietomers. In this commercial 
policy, the Phonieitiu were formerly very adroit, 
m the English »e now. Finattyi the ongiasl end 
af ooiMBerco was wholly lost sight oi, and mm 
gain wsB mtde the firinoipal point to sneh » degree, 
that commerce became nothing but a game of chance 
played by individuals. Now, the idea of an article 
of commerce was extended from objects of necessity 
which OM oonntiy was destitote of, and another pe»> 
saMdinsnperinity— to all possible objeetalv Every 
filing beeanie a soperinity as soon as its sale brongN 
a profit, and every thing became a necessary whose 
purchase secured the same profit. The art now con- 
sisted only in turning all property into movables, stamp- 
ing il as merchandise, and promoting its circulation^ 
The neans for this end was money, into wbioh everjr 
other po ss e Bsi oM eoM be eonTorted. By means'' of 
noney, every p o s se ss i on could be alienated, adapted to 
exchange, made a movable ; but, at the same time, in 
place of its natural and permanent value, an artificial 
and variable one was introduced; and on this rise 
and &U of prices the speculations of hoyiBg '^^^ 
aeUing were ealcalated. To perfect the eomnwreial 
iyatem, oidy one slap more was wanting \ and thai step 
was taken by giving credit the broadest extent. After 
all imaginable physical and even intellectual goods 
had been turned into merchandise, and converted 
to money, the money needed only an indefinite 
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artificial increase, to give to commercial intercourse 
the greatest possible extent, and the greatest possible 
npidity« With bmrrowed eapitd, the iBOstprc^ 
aptoidatioiia ceold be made; and, with means a 
hundred time» enlarged, profils a hondred- times av 
great might be' acquired. . At the same time, however, 
by means of the system of interest, a new and safer 
article of trade was furnished to the money-dealers, 
whic^, carried to a great extent, again threw all either . 
eonuinereid' epefiftionp into shade, m the sjcstem 
of pahUe loanifl* - The trinmph of modem -joommeroo 
was - Kache^ wheir'profiis were seooriBd from borrowed 
capital by loaning, and thus something was made 
out of nothing. 

The original and natural trade in products naturally 
soflbre exceedingly from this money-dealiag, becauser 
ike profits honestly made by It ate turned apun, id 
tlMt seooBd' and higher commeroe^ to .merchan&^» 
and exposed to a new riflic. Hundreds of times, tho 
gains of dealing in products are lost in money-dealings ; 
and the latter constantly diminish the former, as 
all artificial property diminishes natural property, and 
aU unfoai value diminishes real. Whatever the money - 
speooktofB make oot of tiie nothing with whiek 
iStmy began, just so' much is sublra»ted from ■ 
scnnethtng of tbe original possessors* One rieh 
money-dealer makes ten or a hundred poor dealers 
in merchandise. Commerce in products suffers in 
Germany from other restraints besides. We Germans 
in piart are ourselves producers, and in part ate mvited 
to' a my profitable transit trade bf our situaitoi 
in ^e very heart of Etnropo. Bat this very ad?an« 
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tage, which we have to enjof m a maU degree in 
comparison with maritime states, is just spoiled by 
the impediments to trade in our unmaritime country. 
The great interest of the natioa in. aaoiiioed: to th^. 
petty iMterett o£ the traaoHty., 
. The. moraL iBftoli o£ the pl^oetatioadi mdimltad,, 
md ooBMnefoial ayat eB i is iffiManrable, and anrkii^ 
more than any thing else, the chaieeter of the present 
time. All the invention and pursuits of a vast majority 
af Bien run to physical enjoyment, or merely to 
jaiiitng die aaaaaa rei}ui8ite tiea^* Every body 
viM to fBl looMf by iMliieliy «i.«redto, la enjoys 
m mwmentf have; for vdgar, miMb too. ofia» 
eiMtfimiid mere riches with the enjoynoem wWcb tbey. 
might procure by their means. Though wealth is 
indeed suited to support every thing beautiful and 
gBeat» atiU il ear vea only as a meana* Bui when: it 
only same to miwwirr to rulgar eiqoygneiita: mi 
plaasMnaili es ia mm raiaed to iba rank eC m end 
inslead of a meani^ ik tteengfaly pevaieaMia Tlit 
Mw pw aa len t hiznry, an4 tliB> lofeof pleaanva whieh 
has taken possession of all classes, is a smaller evil 
than avarice. This is utterly vulgar and infamous, 
and oonupta men to.the>very cQia« Men always were: 
extravagant and luxnrions. as. soon as they had huf^ 
llnng, ImH have ne tet been ear' asarieaans end> gnifMi^ 
as OMT. The prinoipal- ohjeet is- obi noiF. m e^jay^ 
hut to geittk EiqoyinenI ia u we tly forgotten, nt the 
to possess. Hence, nothing is so ingenious aft 
the methods of gain in our times, and nothing is 
more absurd and despicable than, the miay o£ eDjoying * 
idnt haa bee» gahmd-ntliaii AetplaaeBBen of weaith. 
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We ^^annot but admire the ieme stniggleB, tfaa 
Mttifiryi tiie genmB, of thoee wlio «re gawng; "bo^ 
Ibr^^ ili^cNft' pat^ we ean <mly smile «l mel^ 
tinke of tMr g:aki8. This partly grows out ef tiii 

circumstance that most men devote themselves to 
gain more to escape the evils of poverty than to enjoy 
the happiness of wealth. Their efforts are rather 
n^^ativelj oaloulated agsmst poverty, than pesith^elf 
§ur ^eefKli. Tliere are aecordingly bet fisw iQ^.p^ 
portion wiio eotudly attain to enjoyment: most people' 
must merely secure them8el?es from want: faencp 
the labor is much more important and more interesting 
than its result. 

Bat that , all human endeavors are thus devoted 
to gain^ ttid ittMt be is eertainly a irery metanefaoly 
trait of Jtmt ijge^ in eomparison with <he preceding^ 
One cannot live without money; be most tryio gel 
it to save himself fVom perishing ; he must try to 
get something more, because something less threatens 
bim with a civil death. Therefore it is in^ressed 
apon children's minds from their earliest years, that» 
Sm tbla woildy tbeir 4>nly TooatioB is to get a livings 
md to eoniider gain as the bigb^ object of life, 
%doeatioB bdj^ins wicb ^stamping on them^e mark of 
a beast of burden, that must earn his daily food. The 
worst of it is, that every means seems to be sanctified 
the moment it ministers to the end of gain. The crio^ 
inal law. al^oe contains the exertions to tbe nde; 
^OBoep^M mhkk molili^ wfokd hxre to nabte ai% 
eeldott regardeiL The bMFe «f money reocs-ovt th$ 
Mieaf MMjgs^ the h^ft; and most marriages al% 
concluded only on principles of trade. People inquire 
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ftfler the money of the ^de, not her peraonal charme 
or her inttoe^ Philanthropy end integnly ip{l^: 4MVi| 
in Una chaae after qioney. -Man ruina hieftUoiNDea 

for purposes of gain ; he cheats under le^al forms ; 
he commits a multitude of murders, wholly unseen, 
but none the less wicked, by adroitly ousting bis 
rirala. £ven the feelings of honor, patr^iotism, aa4 
j^^, ate poisoned by reaped for monety. Ii . ia «eC 
the common and ancient eril of corrd|itiQp; ipbifoh « w 
here spoken of, but an evil wholly new, 
^tended, and far more dangerous. Nearly all public 
men, even the priests themselves, make their salaries 
the principal object of attention. Nay^ ^even statea 
themaelvee have, to look to profit, and engefi^UBMNPH 
niefQehieeaiiae they cannot exist wit^wnt.nMiDeyv^.frV 
vale 'life, as well as* public, is thereby iaaollbfMi 
from its very foundations. 

Formerly the man was re'^pected, but now it is only 
the money. Power itselt' borrows its means only from 
money ; and the most sacred authority is badljr^iff if it 
have no money. All faith and saperstitios^jKli^^whicihft 
in earlier times, power, dignity, and legiCiiMiy ^lalita^ 
hate been meljted down into the only ia(Mk^ the fottk 
in raioney. The richest state is the most legitimate, and 
the richest private man is the noblest. Money tole- 
rates no other distinction than that of its possessors, 
it disarms every other power, outsbinea. all othfr 
splendor. But it has, for thia Mason, reaUyr^iM^ 
doced, so hi as it waa poeBible, -inW praoli«al^4Mw 
that phantom of the ideologiata,' nnireiaal equality. 
Money is the key to every thing;, and that key every 
body may hud. Equality of wealth, or the w;aat 
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of it, has confounded all classes. The rich Jew is 
turned into a baron ; the poor baron becomes a corn- 
Jew; nay, there are princes who live on pensions, 
and Jews who pay them. 

We have already spoken, while upon the subject 
of politics, of political economy, as a new science, 
which is at length destined to introduce order and co- 
herence among the disconnected efforts of the spirit 
of business. I do not propose, in this place, to go into 
the particulars of economical, industrial, and com- 
mercial literature. I merely observe that, among the 
teachers of rural economy, Thaer has gained the great- 
est celebrity, as Eisner has in cattle-breeding, partic- 
ularly in the improved breed of sheep ; and that a 
multitude of provincial journals, and manuals, and 
instructions, rival each other in rendering popular intel- 
ligence, with respect to production, as acute as possi- 
ble. No less has been done for industry, and all possible 
directions of mechanical activity. Beckmann, among 
us, laid the foundation of the literature devoted to 
the mechanic arts. Dingler's polytechnic journal is the 
leading organ for these subjects in Germany ; Kriinitz, 
in his gigantic work, collected all the older techno^ 
logical information; innumerable elementary books — ■ 
among which the many works designed for popular 
information, by Poppe, are conspicuous — are devoted 
to instruction in single trades and handicrafts. 
Among the theories of commercial science, that 
of Murhard is distinguished. Histories of German 
commerce have been written by Fischer, Sartor i- 
us, and by Qiilich, with reference to particular 
branches, 
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or physical geography we have already spoken. 
■Mathematical geography was first cultivated in the 
age of Luther^ by Apianns and Loritus. SebastiaB 
SluQster drew the first usefiil maps^ luid Mercikory 
who jdied 1504, inreiited the projectioii <rfHshartB/ in 
whose net-work all coantries are marked oat ei^ at 
present. Cluver gained a great reputation by his 
Latin compend of ancient and modern geocrraphy; 
Merian, by bis topographies, adorned with innumera- 
ble engravings; Homan, by his maps, which for a 
time satisfied every want, and had a prodigious* etreiK 
lation. With Hiibner began the modem, eBcycIo|Mh 
dical method, statistical details with Bushing, and 
verely scientific treatment with Gatterer. Since then, 
Gaspari, Hassel, Cannabich, Stein, Volger, and oth- 
ers, have distinguished themselves as the most in- 
dustrious collectors and arrangers in mathematics^ 
political geography. In projecting nape, at present, 
Berghaus, the Herder Institute of Freiburg in Brisgow, 
Ruble Ton Lilienstern, and the very popohu* Stieler, 
enjoy a preeminent and brilliant reputation. The 
various land surveys, and the military charts of single 
itates in the German confederacy, as well as a muki* 
tude of special maps, of single province^ nountaiitt, 
and. the like, far surpass all the acfaievdineBts of 
earlier times, although even here snimething remidni 
to be done. The numerous topographies or descrip- 
tions of particular places, from Valvasor'g excellent 
description of Krain to Ebel's Switzerland, have 
similar merit. ' ■ - - - 

, Our literature of travels is veif oqpiML' 
though we had no part in the empire of llie jm. 
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and no colonies, yet educated Germami have alwayi 
been great traveUera. Tlie first accounts of tra?el8f 
in Qttmm, had tMr origin in the times of the 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Afterwards, the tide of 

travellers poured through Holland to the new worid. 
Some, who had been made prisoners in the Turkish 
wars, as Schiltberger, and others who had been am- 
bassadors to the East, as Olearius, described their 
travels in like manner. The most remarkable, how- 
ever, were Ihe German Jesuits, who went as mission- 
aries to America and China, because this crafty ordier 
had learned by experience that German learning, per- 
severance, and good humor, were best suited for the 
difficult duties of the missionary. Dobrizhofer com- 
municated to us the first accurate information of the 
interior of South America ; Kircher, of the wondei^ 
fill empire of China; ^nd Tiefenthaler was the first 
European who travelled from China to India, over 
the Himmelaya range, and the highest mountain on 
earth, which Davalagiri discovered first, about the 
middle of the last century. 

, The voyages of scientific discovery began soon a^ 
ter, and it was the fortune of many German scholai)^; 
natural philosophers, and physicians, in th^ service of 
foreign maritime powers, to make the most important 

observations. Kampfer went, in the Dutch service, 
to Japan, which he first completely described. Thus, 
also, Liechtenstein travelled, with the Dutch, through 
the interior of Africa. Philipp, from Frankfort on 
the Main, founded Botany Bay, in the English servieOi 
Reinhold Fpnter,. aiid' his still more eelebratei son 
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Qeotge, in thm Engliab senrice, made and deacribed 
tlM first scientific TOjage round tbs wotld^ wilb Qpfh 
. imn Cook. Oilier and not lew cdeMied ftijNigti' , 
tmamA the world wefe made im the Roawia eerrice^ 

by Krusenstern, Langsdorf, Belltiighaasen, Ott6 roh 
Kolzebuo, the son of the poet. Likewise, Pallas, 
Georgi, and others, explored the interior of Russia^ 
in the Russian service; Guieiin, Siberia; Ledeba% 
the Altai Mountaies; Parrot, Mount Ararat ; Klaprotk * 4 
end Kapfer, Momit Cancaaas ; Eichirald» tht fegwu - ' 
^the Ctepiaa Sea; and Engelhardt, tei^^^ tpi 
die serriee of l>enmark, Oaralen Niebohr made hia. 
celebrated journey to Ar.ibia and Persia. 

One of the mo<t reimrkrible travellers was Burck- 
hardt of Basle, who, in the English aervice, travelled 
throogh Arabia, Syria^ and Nubia, preached ai the 
tomb of the prophet aa a Mohammedah- doieler^ Ml . 
finaJly died of the plague ui iBgypI, na 18I7# 
works of aH these travellers are scientific maaterpieeea 
of the first rank. ■ ' 

Geriiiaiiy began by degrees to travel at her own 
expenae, and for her own ends. At the head of this 
Beir aeries- of celebrated trarelleia atapda > Alwaader * 
ton Hvmboldt, who gained the highesi aapii^^^^MI 
only among the Germans, hot among all th^^ Burop e ai 
terellers, and takes, unquestionably, the foremost 
place, without either Englishman or Frenc^inian's dis- 
puting it with him. lie is the Napoleon of naturalists, 
who comprehended and surveyed all with his proud 
glaMe ; who stood upon the GordiUeraeaMi the Altaic 
and bafim whom all the kingdem and pTotlMls 4C 
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nature, from the minutest and most laborious baromet- 
rical comparisons to the boldest and bioadest gener* 
jMz9iAm^ lay lUce a boundiesB eonquesi v • 

' By his inflaeneey and that of hm aristoeratie eQii*> 
nectioiur, a taste for travelling was diffused, even in the 
higher circles of German society. Prince Maximilian 
of Neuwied undertook and described a very instructive 
journey to the primeval forests of Brazil. Two other 
princes, Bernard of Weimar, and Paul Wilhelm of 
Wurtemberg, travelled through North America. 4^ 
thui very moment, the clever Prince Puckler Moskau 
' isiwr^ing m Africa. 

Among the German scholars who have travelled at 
the charge of the German governments, Pohl and 
Natterer, who travelled for Austria; Spix and Mar- 
tins, who travelled for Bavaria to Brazil; Ehrenburg 
and Hemprichy who travelled for Prussia; and the 
Barcm von Prokesbb, .who travelled for Austria to 
^iyp^t"^^ ^ ™^ distinguished. Thm'e was no 
want of private travellers also, who ventured upon 
more extensive undertakings at their own charge; 
thus, in particular, Leopold von Buch, who travelled 
over Norway ; Langstedt, who made the tour of Bra- 
zil ; Seetzen, who travelled over the East ; Sieber of 
Prague, who made the voyage round the world; the 
Frankfort natnralist Rijppel, who travelled through 
the regions of the Nile, far into Cordofan and Darfur ; 
Poppig of Leipsic, who has at last described, though 
very briefly, his highly interesting travels among the 
Andes and on the River Amazon ; the Swiss Renggef , 
who remained a captive a Itmg time in Paraguay ; von 



WaMli, who Tkiled Brazil ; GutaOafl; Uie nWooaiy, 
Mi the Fmnriui mariner Mefet, who hare bem ib 
China, and ao forth; to say nethiatg of imraineralile 

travellere in the oouDiries of Europe. 
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m ponsKiAL racuuABm of vam gbuum 

It is just in our age, which seems ta htM ihii i mii 
dtred aU peooliaritf « and which^ in the nuMt muOttf 
mA evoi aeU^iHitradifitfirj diaofdMr^ alwaf 9 «pM 
wkaA> is notfc foreign, that we hum. to oaU to minid 

an earlier time, when the German spirit, adhering 
strictly to its own peculiarities, was distinguished firoin 
ethers, and surpassed them by drawing from itself. 

The peceisar quality of the Qecrnan character is 
the fomtntiG* Althengh the nasDe reminds us of the 
BmnsBSy yet the linng is Qeonen. T%is is eertain, 
bothrlnsloneslly and ^lilosophiedly. 

Without the intervention of the ancient Germans, nei- 
ther Romans nor Greeks, neither Christendom nor the 
East, would have produced that which we call the ronuo* 
tie. It must be edoMtted that aU these elements are 
UsnM inthepoeltjrttf theaidd&eages; bnttheOsih 
men dement is the predomineling one. 'dnristiaiiity, 
nerelf eonneoledlwitfi the Oriental spirit, did not yet 
produce romanticism, properly so called; this un- 
questionably, followed only in the train of German 
migration. 

The GflRMme eesae Ibrwatd as enemleB< of the 
epiiqae werid^ whieh Hwy ind in. nimst end their 
eslfmtil tur wlueli was Increased bf Christienity. 

Hence antique poetry exercised no influence upon them* 



I. 
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On the contrary, after their conversion, they adopted 
a Christian element into their old pagan heroic poetry, 
and after the crusades they added still ao Oriental 
one. The ancient heroic poetry remained the baais 
of romanticism; the romantic subject was inTariably 
the German knight, who achicfved great deeds of 
bravery. But these deeds were not limited as in the 
ancient heroic poetry of the north, and partly in the 
oldest German heroic lays, to the iMd 4iiplay of< 
Aroe ; bat ^ey reeei?ed higher objects -m the tepm 
l(f -Christian faith. The ancient and nndecayed 
Tigidr became sobeenrient to the loftier ideas of Chris* 
tianity, and was softened by spiritual self-conquest. 
Romantic honor and love had, however, belonged to 
the Germans, even in the days of their paganism. 
If we find, ftirther, that, since the crasiMlesi^ a .tondeney 
to ingenious allegories, to Apothegms^ pwables*^ 4^ 
&bles, and, finally, to a ftmtastic ao^tininlatioiit'^ 
strange adventures, has been introduced into German 
poetry, we may, indeed, ascribe this also to the influ- 
ence of the Oriental spirit with which the Germans 
became familiar, in the age of the Hoheinstaufien line; 
bqt still the ancient Edda proves that this QneMaUsm 
lay originally in the Gtoman mind. ^ --^ 

The predominating German principle in the roman- 
ticism of tlie middle ages, shows itself also in regard to 
language, by the exclusion of antique measures and the 
introduction of the genuine German rhyme. Rhyme 
was adopted, along with German metres^ eren tbtee 
nations in whose Isngnage the Latin dialsibt wasi'pmit 
flipecially retained, as the Italians, Spanish, imd, 
Franch. • . 
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The pure German origin and character of Gothic 
architecture are no less decided ; for that which dis> 
tkigiiisbes it from B/santine, Moorishi and antique art» 
is the proper German element; and thb element ia 
the most important part. This, too, is ooiTersally 
acknowledged. 

If we investigate further the psychological compo* 
Dents of the romantic, we shall soon find that the 
proper germ of it is the German heart, the profound 
sentiment, that love, under many forms, which was 
introduced into life as well as into art by the Germans 
first, and displaced the antique, uneentimental mode 
of thinking and living, which regarded the senses and 
the understanding only, and wavered between passion 
and philosophy. 

We shall see this more clearly, if we analyze more 
dosely the component psrts of the romantic. 

The consecration of women and of love itself, by 
adoration of the earthly beloved object, is purely of 
German origin, and I might call this the leading trait 
of the romantic. 

Delight in the beauties of nature, and the admiration 
of Qoble landscapes and views ; the poetical pasuon for 
travel ; the indinalioii to settle down in some remote 
and beautiful country, particularly in the south, not 
from necessity, but from love ; and even the sensibility, 
not to the idea of country or state, but to the very 
natal spot ; homesickness, — all these yearnings of 
the human heart for nature and the aspect of the 
country, which form such an essential ingredient of 
the romantic, arf) originally German. 

TOL. n. » w . 
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The ttdkibittoa* of personal feeling; the unbridled 
freedom which breaks through all lawi, all conveiH 

tions, all forms; which lays bare the inmost nature 
of the individual, from the holiest secret of honor 
and love, to the most capricious freaks of humor, 
or the most ludicrous self-betrayal of vanity and 
fveakness, — this rich foantain of rcmantic poetry has 
dso sprung up in the German character. It was 
as unknown to the orderly ancients^ as to the sub- 
missive Orientals. 

I will carry the analysis no farther. That romantic 
and glowing life in us can never be wholly reduced 
to ideas of the understanding, and its inexhaustible 
depth is predsely its leading charm. 

In the most ancient times, the strength of German 
feeling did not manifest itself in art, but only in the 
poetical and heroic spirit of the nation, in the passion 
for wandering and for adventures, and in the love 
of woman* The noblest thing which Tacitus relates 
of our ancestors is, thai they reverenced something 
holy in our ancient mothers. We Germans are the 
. children of love; other nations, whose ancestors 
treated their women with contempt, like slaves, are 
only the children of sensual passion. 

At length, in the middle ages, afler the German 
oharacter had oome into manifold conflict with the 
Roman, Christian, and the Oriental ; after the kindred 
elements had assimilated and blended together, but 
peculiarities, by jostling with what was foreign, had 
been still more sharply defined, this German character 
became self-conscious and objective, and w«nt forth 
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into to exteraal world of art. Or we may regard it 
in this way too : The German conquered the Roman, 
and became his heir. He became the master of Eu- 
rope. His narrow and homelike reach of view became 
eortended, and life pictured iladf to him in colon 
of wondrous beauty, in diureh^ in state, and in maiH 
ners. But still, in the fbll vigor of his youth, he 
transferred his spirit and his aflfections to the scenes 
which he had formed around him, for his honor and 
delight, out of the ruins of the ancient world. Ac- 
cording to his own fancy he built his churches, hifl 
castles, his wealthy cities, eren though he had boiw 
rowed the first hint of them firom the Greeks and 
Romans; and after his own fincydid he create his 
domestic life, his costume, his social manners, his 
songs, and his poetic world, almost wholly independent 
of ancient models. 

At that time, therefore, life itself was whoUy per- 
vaded by the poetical spirit and the sentiment of the na- 
tion, and a perfectly original whole sprang up therefirom* 
On the contrary, we see, in a later age, art septH 
rated from life ; an art preserved merely in books, 
or in a few princely galleries, as a lifeless treasure^ 
and as an aristocratic privilege, in contrast with the 
insipid reality of all the rest of life. But when art 
and life parted company, all originality also ceased, 
and we became alavidh imitators of the ancients and 
of foreigners. 

This, in a few words, is the history of our art 
and poetry. But so great a falling off must be 
more doeely looked into, and may pomihly be 
cosed. 
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The nnbiased sentimeiit of tbe Genuans bad 
been sarrehdered wholly and. unreservedly to roman- • 

ticism. The narrow policy, however, of the papal 
see abused this noble poetical enthusiasm. Political 
passions and vices of every description poisoned the 
church, created confusion in the empire from above 
and from abroad, and the renstance from below and 
from within, from the vigor and affections of the peq)le, 
was too weak, because the people still continued in a 
state of enchantment, were still dazzled as by a celes- 
tial apparition, and did not discover, behind the mask 
of the holy father, the ugly phiz of the devil. The 
natioB was ruined by its good faith, by its noble 
enthusiasm; it was too honest; it still' knew nothing 
of hypocrisy and knavery. In BpitB of its noble power, 
it allowed itself to be stabbed behind, like f a hero at 
prayer, or to be poisoned, as if in the very chalice. 

When at length the German nation, stung with 
the terrible pain, became suddenly aware of the 
treachery of a thousand years, it fell into a sort 
of fury, and hurled aside, like the delirious bride, 
the hated jew^ and the ornaments of her ancient 
roses and myrtles, or as Hercules threw from himself 
the poisoned marriage garment of Dejanira ; then the 
ancient objects of ardent devotion, of the moat 
burning love, were rejected as talismans of beU, as 
the instruments of diabolical seduction, and in 
place of boundless confidence, distrust as- deep ap- 
peared ; in place of the contentment of love fancying 
itself happy, appeared the harsh feeling of repentance 
for having been sacrificed to an unworthy object, and 
a vacuity and a dissatisfied resignation, a morose dia^ 
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dain of consolation. Time cured this wound at last \ 
the old love came back no more, but in its place 
afose the lo?e of disnpition, frivolity, voluptuoonces^ 
pMskm fiir ▼ariety, jost as in the ease of an unhappy 
k^er, to whoni time at last grows tedious, and he 
is still unsatisfied with lus new dissipattoni. 

Hence creative art ceased to adorn life after the 
reformation ; churches, cloisters, castles, cities, were 
demolished ; what was left of the unfinished cathedrals 
remained nnfinished. The poor and unbelieving age 
had neither money nor hrart to eomplete what a 
wealthy and pious age had begun. From manners, 
too, disappeared the ancient charm of love ; and 
beauty and joyousness vanished with it. As, fortu- 
nately, all the good had been German, the bad could 
only be brought from abroad, and thus eyery thing 
became bad now, not in a German^ but in a 'foreiga 
ftshion* 

. Gothic tiTchitecture became now the object oftson- 
tempt and ridicule, and there was nothing higher than 
a tasteless Jesuits' college, in the new Roman style, 
or a princely pleasure palace, in the style of the bomp- 
bastic arehiteoture of Versailles. 

The ancient religions painlti^ were no lesa d»* 
sptsed, and nothing would do but tiie affected ardors, 
of the Holy Saint Francis, Saint Ignatius, which had 
been imitated from the later and corrupt Italians, and 
the allegorical coronations and deifications of mighty 
potentates and heroes in bag wigs, as well as tiie 
vduptnons pastoral aeeMs, which wwe Imitated iirbm 
the French. The peculiar spirit of the nation wm 

w* 
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ilill found at most in the eomen, wbilher it had 
erept, as if for fear and shame, and where it did 

things which are wont to be done only in comera. 
Hence the cattle-pieces and the tipsy boors, the cow 
of Potter and the beard by Denner, the tooth-drawer 
and the heads of herrings, the broomsticks and lemon- 
peels, which, in this vulgarity of the subjects, still 
showed the greatness of the talent that had degraded 
itself so low. 

The beautiful old costumes, which exhibited every 
power of man and every charm of woman, were made, 
in the same way, to yield to foreign dresses, and 
these became uglier every ten years. The beautiful 
human body was turned into a caricature. As they 
set aside their own sense, in the head, and adopted 
another's, so, on the head, too, they despised their 
own hair, and subjected it to the tyranny of peruques 
and top-pieces some hundred years, which, varying 
from the full-bottomed wigs to sleek little rat-tails, 
copied after nearly the whole series of beasts. The 
hat went along with all these changes. The beautiftd 
and convenient attire was by degrees reduced to the 
form of the absurd, unmanly, and senseless dress- 
coat, which we wear at the present day. With the 
Other sex, the metamorphoses of frizzes, bonnets, and 
coife, stays, hoop^tticoats, and other petticoats, were 
still more various ; but in all changes, foshion main- 
tained, unalterably, three laws; the dress must be 
unnatural ^ it must be ugly — it must be un-German. 

The poetic art became equally degenerate and fell 
under a foreign rule. It was carried so far, in a 
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short time after the wars of the reformation, that the 
poets themselves actually unlearned our language : the 
learned still wrote only in Latin; the unlearned affected 
to OTerload their mother tongue with foreign words 
from the modem languages ; and there was an even 
chance of this motley mixture of languages being 
legitimated in German, as had happened in English. 

The disappearance of old German art was imme- 
diately followed by a wholly rude, warlike, and barba- 
rous period. Then the more favored qpirits began 
again to draw something of art from abroad. Some 
of the princes collected foreign statues and pictures, 
and transferred Italian and French architects to their 
courts. Some learned poets translated French, an- 
tique, and English works, and i.nitated them slavishly^ 
in order to make themselves resemble their more 
aristocratic neighbors.' Bui these nsthetical yagaries 
remained (mly the affiiir of the upper and educated 
classes ; they could not become a popular affair, 
and the people hardened in their uncultivated bar- 
barism. 

It was felt, at last, that this separation of art from 
life was unbecoming, and it was proposed to connect 
them again together. Architecture was more and 
more adapted to convenience; poets and the genre 

painters chose scenes from real life for the sub- 
jects of their representation. But architecture did 
not, therefore, become more beautiful, and even the 
pictures of life from the modem worlds which wera 
spread abroad, particularly under the name of novels, 
and tragedies and comedies of common life, hid' no 
pretensions to beauty. Attempts had only been made 
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to improve what had become bad. They wanted t» 
go back to nature, and forgot that the whole conditioD 
of the preeent was unnatiiral. 
A rooiantio reaction now followed. These praiaes 

of modern unnaturalness were rejected, as they should 
be, and the genuine Germanism of ancient times was 
again brought out. In this a mistake was again 
aade. The old, which has disappeared, can no 
more be artificially charmed hack anew* The altempt 
proved to be unsaoeessftd, just in proportion to the 
•ahliroity and majesty of the prototype which was 
intended to be attained. For the completion, or the 
mere imitation of the ancient cathedrals, money, above 
all things, was wanting. In painting only, the so 
called Nasarenes, and in the yet cheaper literature, 
the so called Germanizers, were able to conjure up 
the ancient romantic forms, dremes, and poetical 
melodies. But this dream of the middle ages con- 
tinued a dream, and was derided by every body who 
wanted to enjoy heartily the present life, or expected 
of the future a natural regeneration of life, and not 
a mere artifioial af^earance. 

In the truth alone, in the right apprehension of ' 
the mdancholy discord between our art and our life 
alone, have the greater poets of modern times raised 
themselves above the wretchedness of the imitatorum 
peeusg and they have done it, indeed, either with 
tragical dignity, or with pfaikwophical irony, or with 
f^adsoae humor, which ne?er deaerts. the healthy- 
minded man, even in misfortune. 

Hence the great dominion of the understanding 
over the feelings, which is so injurious, taking into 
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view the whole extent of our art, becomes most 
admirable in the individual. But as that can by no 
means be changed ; as the entire Dation has not yet 
recovered from its dedine^ has not yet returned to 
a full feeling of its ancient power*; as the Individual 
seeks in vain, by every artificial stimulant, to get up 
this feeling in hiraseilf, — this individual must be permit- 
ted to emancipate himself privately, as such, as well 
as he can ; and the more solitary he feels himself, 
the more richly will he furnish his inwaird world 
with dreamy images and thoughts, which must supply 
the place of that which reality fails to afford him. 
This is, however, the riches of reflection, and not 
of immediate feeling. It is not received as a gift, 
but must be acquired. It is not, however, impartially 
distributed, as something belonging in common to all, « 
but it is kept niggardly and coquettishly employed. 
Even the greatest abilities, under these cireumstances, 
are not free from the obstinacy and the onesidedness 
of a personal character formed in solitude. Here the 
pride of mental superiority breaks out involuntarily with 
all its arrogance, and there we see the petty spirit of 
a Narcissus, eyeing himself with amorous glance and 
womanish weakness all day long, because these talents 
find thentiselves befiwe an indifferent public, devoid 
of will and judgment, which has long been accu»> 
tomed to take every thing as it is, and because no 
noble career of public life guards them from the 
insolence and caprices of solitude. A bard in ancient 
Greece, an old knight, a burgher, in the midst of 
stirring and active life, could not possibly catch the 
anstocfatic whims which are most abundant among 
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die moat gifted of our poets and thinken; becMM 
tbeaoy in thdr atadies and ftr away from practical 
life, in the hot air of teapota and atorea, moat, of 
necessity, fall into every sort of strange absurdities. 
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On the summit of the ages, surveying the work 
of many centuries, or in the centre of the present^ 
which is insatiable in new inventions^ and scourged 
1^ shiftbig ftshion as by a toy, where every body 
wants every thing, the oldest, the newest, the last, 
and the first, and where, properly speaking, the di- 
rect aim of men is to force the most heterogeneous 
things into an unnatural union, — in such an age, 
the scientific spirit could not fail to be attracted 4Q 
the task of bringing order out of the poetical chaos^ 
of seeking unity in the immeasurable variety^ snd of 
tracing every thing back to an ultunale principle of 
taste. 

But the practice of art required, too, elementary 
books. The more the beautiful passed out of nature 
into art, out of its proper immediate being and life 
into producing forms in lifeless materials, and, finally, 
even out of plastic art into' poetry, from the visible 
Ibrm into the mere word, and into the imagination, 
the more did the sesthetic feeling of nature disappear — 
the inborn sensibility for the beautiful, which exists 
before all reflection, and is only blunted by it Now» 
rules had to come to the aid of the weakened sensi- 
biUty; the schools of art grew richer and richer in 
ndse and wovds, the poorer tbey became In beauty. 
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Many as are the theories and histories of art al- 
ready, and much as they contain that is excellent, 
they have never yet perfectly satisfied the want ; and 
a good theory of taste still belongs to the class of 
things to be piously hoped for. The cause of our 
never having been perfisctly satisfied with those which 
we already possess, seems to me to consist particularly 
in the fact that they are, as a body, too abstract, and 
by far too little adapted to the power of the imagina- 
tion. To be sure, tliey feed the understanding with 
tales and principles, and fill the memory with tech- 
nical and historical names ; but they present no image^ 
they give no intuition of the beautiful, they speak not 
to the fancy, and whde volumes of theories of art and 
histories of art may be read through, without one^s ever 
getting a lively conception of the beautiful, which is 
always the thing in contemplation. And yet it is the 
fiiculty of imagioation, on which the principles of taste, 
M well as practical art itself, must work, if taste and 
art would not fail of their object Of what use is the 
long and tedious talk of philosophy and technology, if 
it does not succeed finally in giving us a clear con- 
ception of the beautiful? 

The history of taste, as it has been cultivated in 
Germany, will most distinctly show us in what its 
enrors and deficiencies consist 

Our literature of scientific esthetics began with 
manuals of art, in which the master taught the pupil 
the mechanical means of art But at the head of 
these masters stood the venerable Albert Di'irer, whose 

Instruction in Measurement " deserves to be ranked 
with, the works orVitravlus and Leonardo daVineL 
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Since then, however, numerous elementary works of 
more or ieos excellence on every kind of art ha?e 
appeared; bat neceiaafy aa they are, h oannot be 
$9id that they alone lay the foondatioB of a theory 
of tiBte, beemse they do not contemplate the bean- 
tifiil in itself, but merely in reference to the means 
by which it is to be artificially produced. These 
elementary books naturally are indispensable to the 
practical artiat; and efery particular art implieB a 
particular technology, in which the master in^arts 
to the pupil the rules, skilful maaipulations, and 
secrets of the practice of his art. But yet all the 
means of art are merely subordinate to the end, 
which is the beautiful ; and one can only then say 
how a thing is to be done, when he knows what the 
thing is. 

But a misapprehenskm has existed e?^ in this. A 
technological method has united with a philologteal 

and archeological one, to found an aristocracy of 
learned connoisseurship, wh<), in their zeal for the 
externals of art, sought to sink all beauty in oblivion. 
They talked a great while only of lines and pigments, 
* of the chisel and pencil, and of the application of nam* 
berless rules of art But the Venus is not ilkistrated 
from the chisel, the Madonna from tlie pencil, nor the 
poems of Virgil and Pindar from the Gradus ad Par- 
nassuntj and Herrmann's book on metres, nor Mozart's 
Don Juanirom Tiirk's thorough bass. The art of se- 
lecting the marble, of using the chisel, of mixing the 
colors, of making the instruments, and placing the fingers 
upon them, is one thing, and beauty itself, which is 
the object aimed at by these mechanical means, is quite 

TOL. U. X 
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another. The instniroent nmrt nerer be eonfoonded 
with the work. It must never be imagined that beauty 
consists only in works of art, and that works of art 
eiist only that the connoisseur may be able to analyze 
again erery stroke of . the pencil, and show how the 
thing is done. It would be like begetting children^ 
only to dissect them immediately after their biirlli. 
But there are really now a multitude of vulgar lovers 
of art, who, oppressed by the spirit of handicraft, 
constantly confound the foot with the last, and never 
ask, Is it beautiful 1 but only, How is it made 1 They 
IwTe a Raphael before them, and they talk of the 
canrass, lines, and pigmenU, jnst as the philologists 
think only of the application of grammar, in < Plato 
and Sophocles. If they can only run off, at their 
fingers' ends, all the Greek, Latin, Italian, and French 
technical terms, they fancy they undeij^tand the matter 
thorong^y; and if they can determine' at^the first 
glance, whether a smgle spot in an old picture bas 
been retouched, it passed with them for ten times as 
much as it would had they discovered at the first 
glance the meaning and the beauty of the object 
itself. In their cornpends and criti(;^ues they are 
always talking only of these externals ; and when one 
has read through their diffuse descriptions, the heart 
has not gained a single feeling, nor the understandmg 
an idea, nor the fancy an image. Although it is 
the highest triumph of the artist to labor in such 
a manner that his labor is not noticed, that the 
spectator never even thinks of him and his toil, these 
technological pedants, like wood worms, eat their way 
into his work, and gnaw at the oil and fat of thft 
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beautiful colors, whose br;^lliaQcy alone ought to 
delight the eye. Hence there ere also artists 
who sobmit to this species of critics, and degrade 
their works to mere technological specimens, in which 
we recognize and admire their mechanical industry 
at the first glance, and never arrive at the strange 
question, what this piece of artificiality means, and 
wherein its beauty cdnsists. 

. The technical elementary books were followed by 
a aecond class of elementary books, as soon as the 
stndy of the ancients began to increase* They were 
the archaeological inquiries. 

But the history of taste and art can never supply 
the place of a proper esthetical theory, although the 
hope has frequently been entertained of reaching the 
goal most directly in this way. History does not seek 
after the beautifbl, but only the historical part of 
the beautiful, the character of different times, the 
connection of art with religion, manners, and nation- 
ality, the costume, the progress of taste, the academi- 
cal traits, the destinies of artists and their works, and 
the like, which are mere secondary matters, the eaomid^ 
eration of which diverts us from beauty itself, prop- 
erly considered. 

Who does not know what a disproportionate pre- 
ponderance Winckeimann and bis age once lent to 
this arcbeological science, auxiliary to art ? This was 
natural, certainly, in that age of erudition ; but, misled 
by the glory of conmnsseurship, these connoisseuri 
allow themseWes also to be intrapped into all the ped- 
antry which is usually the consequence of a partial 
and imperfect literary culture. Hence that load of 
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potations, aili4|aart«i notices, acute olMemtiCDS upon 
cofltmney iMogr^hical oomctioBSy and- the likeyWitli 
whidi the scieBce of stthetice has been almost ernriied. 

Has the beautiful, then, always been exhibited, when it 
has only been told where the artist was born, what was 
his name, what domestic virtues or vices he possessed, 
what eanlmai or duke kept him in his pay, on what 
occasion he produced his work of art, how dear it wa» 
bought by this or that Jew, and other such pitiebje ma^ 
ters, with which even Leasing and Winckelmann have 
filled up so many pages of their works 1 It may safely 
be aflirmed that many of these pieces of information are 
wholly useless, and that the rest belong only indirectly 
to-mthetics. The historic interest which they ud* 
donbtedly poswss is not an ssthetio one ; and if they 
are oAen quite necessary to Ibmish explanations of 
costume, of symbolical representations, of accidental, 
occasional, and individual peculiarities, which occur in 
SO Qiany works of art, yet taste has as little to do 
with them as tiw beanty of the works of art in 
question with the subjeets to whtdi these notices 
refer. The less roteUigiUe c work of art is, die less 
beautiful it is too ; at least the enjoyment of it is ren- 
dered more difficult, and attention is diverted from 
the beautiful to the enigmatical. 

But, particularly when the interest of a work of 
art consists merely in its obseurity, the difficulty of 
nnderstnding it, its historical rarity or peculiarity, the 
antiquary may exercise his mastership upon it, bat the 
man of taste comes off empty-handed. If the antiquary 
has to be called in as an accoucheur^ without whom the 
asthetic birth cannot come into the iight of the unde0» 
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etanding, it is rerj bail both for mother and child. 
But amoDg the Investigatora of art, there are many 

Buch accoMchcurs, who take a sort of medical delight 
in every sort of rare htsns natura and abortion of 
antiquity, and prize the hideous and monstrous works 
of obscure ages, in which art had its beginning, 
higher than the ideals of later times — just as some 
physicians would rather have istill-bom children pre- 
eienred in spirits than the living ones. 

Besides this, we are too apt to forget, in the history 
of the beauty of art, the beauty of nature, which lies 
quite out of the limits of history. There are block- 
heads who regard nothing . as beautiful which is not 
chiselled or painted ; which is not chiselled or painted 
in this or that age. For example, they are amazed at 
the fidelity with which the Greeks, or the old German , 
painters, or Shakspeare, comprehended nature ; and 
yet they despise Nature herself. Beauty is praised in 
Raphael's pictures, but is passed by with indifference in 
the real world. It would yet be well, if only what is 
really natural and beautiful in ancient art were admired ; 
but people just as often admire that which is merely 
historically remarkable, antique, or mnnnerized. 

A third species of ajsthetical treatises commenced 
with the rise of philosophy in the last century. Writers 
began to classify the arts and reduce them to a system ; 
and as, in the whole period anterior to Kant, the 
psychology of experience, so called, was the hobby>- 
horse of German philosophy, with which the example 
of the English, among others, preeminently cooperated, 
we saw those favorite psychological classifications spring 
up^ which still enjoy a universal authority in the proT« 
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ince of taste. The powers of the mind were distrib- 
uted into those by which we create the beautiful, such 
•8 genius, talent, wit, and so forth, and those by which 
we perc^fe the beautiful, euch as excitalnli^, eialt*- 
lioD, emotion, laughter, terror, and so forth; aiMl UieM 
internal effects were transferred again, as hs eMernd 
properties, to the beautiful, which was accordingly 
divided into the exciting, the elevated, the moving, the 
ludicrous, the terrible, the sentimental, the waiuc, grace, 
dignity, and the rest. It is true that these distino> 
tions are just and necessary, but they do not eihaiMt 
the science of taste, and are far from answering att 
ssthetic questions. They are ideas of the undewtaiiA- 
ing, abstractions, in which that which is the most 
important in ajsthetics, the distinct conception of a 
particular beauty, disappears. We think, but we nei- 
ther see nor feel, because the fancy knows not how 
to deal with such abstractions. We get nothing but 
empty names. and vessds, into which the beautifel is 
to be received ; but even this fails us. A few wretched 
examples stalk like spectres tliroufrli the dry logical 
edifice, and remind our fancy more of what it wants 
than what it gains. 

I am far from being unwilling to appreciate the 
theoretical and practical importance of inquirite into 
the faculty of feeling, the faculty of imagination, and 
the like ; but I am of opinion that these inquiries 
belong not properly to aesthetics, but to psychology. 
It is one thing if I contemplate the beautiful object 
itself analyze its properties, and impress a perfect 
image of it on my mind ; and another thing, if I 
wander from th^ object, and look into my oum mind^ 
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and HMfuire what effects and what ediotipas are ooo- 
netpseDl upon that contemplation ; and- another thing 
'Still, if I Vrander yet farther, and enter into the artist's 
soul, and m?estigate his talent and his genius. The 

science of aesthetics is concerned only with the first — 
the object ; all the rest is the affair of psychology. 

The critical philosophers from the school of Kant, 
in particular; q)read abroad this metaphysical mode 
4>f proceeding; and it was retained even bj the later 
philosophers of absokitism, since the latter elevated 
to the rank of ideas what the former had adopted as 
mere critical distinctions of conception. Hence we 
hear every body now talking about the idea of the 
beautiful, of the sublime, of grace, of dignity, of the 
«omic, of the tragic, of the nmve, of the sentimental, 
and the like. 

With all this, it has been entirely forgotten that 
the beautiful has also objective signs and characteristic 
markSf which lie much nearer, and are much more 
important, than the mere subjective ones, derived from 
these alone. The metaphysical mode of proceeding 
van be excused, but not justified, only by its con^ 
venience. The classification of our sensations is 
simpler than that of the objects. We comprehend 
many objects under a single leading sensation which 
they create. But this summary proceeding does not 
destroy the endless* distinctions between the objects 
comprehended under one subjective rubric ; and those 
rubrics afford us little aid, when we undertake to draw 
nicer distinctions in the sensation. We perceive 
that every single object calls out in us an entirely 
peculiar sensation too, which is always closely con> 
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iiected with oftors like it, it is trae, but is always 
something diflforent. These rubrics, this poverty- 
stricken metaphysiod terminology, do not go te 

enough to define every such sensation ; and, therefore, • 
we liave to name the object itself, to point out its 
corresponding sensation. We have to name the rose, 
to denote its fragrance, and cannot help ourselves with 
general definitions of fragrance. If tin m^ti^hysiod 
man of taste wants to be, in some measure, intelliglUe^ 
he -must gire examples to illustrate the rule. All 
analyses of sensation, and all general definitions of 
the object which creates the sensation, are of no 
avail, if we do not see the definite and individual 
Cjlbject. 

Thus, then, for the last forty years, these psycho- 
logical treatises have' been followed by the purely 

metaphysical ones. With natural philosophy, logic, 
and ethics, the science of taste was also registered, and 
the beautiful entered, with the true and the good, into 
the great philosophical systems; and thus esthetics, 
instead of an independent science, became a subor- 
dinate parish in the great philosophical church, a side- 
wing to the philosophical edifice. Who could doubt 
that philosophy has an unconditional and necessary 
right to draw the beautiful, as it does every thing else, 
within the circle of its universal observation? . But if 
we consider that philosophy^ even in the contemplation 
of the beautiihl, has the truth alone in mw, we must 
confess, too, that this is an aim which the science of 
ffisthetics cannot pursue for itself; and just as there 
must always be, along with the philosophy of nature 
and philosophical ethics, an independent science of 
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nature^ and of historic life besides, so there mugt 
alwajrs he, along with philosophical aesthetics, an em- 
f^irical and praotical science of esthetics, which ought 
never to be confininded with the former. Tet they 
have been confounded often enough ; and writers hare 
fancied they were expounding the beautiful, when 
they integrated and differentiated, polarized and poten- 
tiated, subjectified and objectified, realized and ideals 
ited, and so ibrth^ in the emptiest, of all abstractions. 
-What, in Heaven's' name, cm the artist, what pan 
the amateur, do with these - terminologies, which wiH 
always remain barbarous, so far as taste is con- 
cerned, however right and necessary they may be in 
philosophy ? How is our fancy to be benefited by such 
-empty sounds of words, so as to be capable of applying 
the rules to experience, and to cultivate, by a Knowt- 
edge of facts, the taste which has been derived firom 
theoretical books? 

Yet this philosophical mode of proceeding reigns, 
particularly in the most recent times, to such an 
extent, that it has even forced its way into the daily 
papers, and seems to have it in view to attack exp^ 
rience on its own ground, to annihilate it, and for the 
future to consider every thing d priori upon philo- 
sophical principles. Philosophy does not limit herself 
to the school ; she wants to tyrannize over life itself; 
and while she descends, as it were, from heaven to 
earth, there spring out of this connection monsters 
and changelings of literature, which, with their bar- 
barous nonsense, conftise the language at least, even 
though they may be unable to do it much harm. 

The esthetic sense, and the judgment of taste, are 
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in us, before and without all philosophy. We know 

what is beautiful, and what is not, the moment we 
perceive the object. Neither the amateur while enjoy- 
ing, nor the artist in producing, the beautiful, ever 
asks after philosophy. The beautiful is given to him 
without his even needing the least cooperation of the 
development of philosophical conception; and if he 
wants/ at last, to bring philosophy into any connection 
whatever with the beautiful, he will then derive the 
philosophical conception only from the given expe- 
rience, but will never, vice versOf pervert ejq[>erience 
in so arbitrary a manner* as to make it correspond to 
what is required by a predetermined philosophical 
principle. • All the wrong inferences which contradict 
experience, and which are drawn from remote prin- 
ciples, will vanish like fleecy clouds before the io^ 
mediate reality of the beautiful. 

Philosophy would begin with a negation of the 
beautiful, to consider it for a time as non-existent, 
and then finally to demonstrate, proceeding from noiH 
existence, the possibility, necessity, and reality of its 
existence. It comes to that point last, from which 
we begin, and arrives, in the most roundabout way, 
at the presence of the beautiful, whioh lies so near 
to us. The beautiful gains nothing at all by the cir- 
cumstantiality with which the philosophers go round 
and round it, and, as it were, play at hide-and-seek 
with it ; neither does it lose any thing thereby, 
for it remains eternally the same, let the philoso- 
phers make as many different explanations as they 
choose. 

Aa philosophy is concerned with truth alone, it seeki. 
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even in the bQautifuI, only the true, while the science 
of ssthetics, on the .other hand, seeks in the traeonly 
the beautiful. Moreover, two ideas are commonly 
hoTering before the philosopher — the idea of neces- 
sity in all things, and the idea of the good; and 
between these two the idea of the beautiful falls to 
the ground, as between two stools. The philosopher 
demonstrates that " a thing is so, and it must be so ; 
and he demonstrates further, that it is right as it is ; " 
but its being beautiful, as it is, concerns him jnnnch 
less. Most philosophers consider the beauty of the 
world, together with its reality, necessity, and adapt- 
edness, as a mere kind addition of the Creator of the 
universe, and, to a certain extent, as something merely 
accidental ; nay, many, very many of the philosophers, 
if they had made the world, would have dean - forgot- 
ten l^auty altogether. They have but seldom known 
exaetly what to do with beauty, and, in their systems, 
have shoved it, as if it were nothing but a superfluous 
piece of furniture, now towards this side, and now to- 
wards that, sometimes placed it between and sometimes 
under the true .and the good* On the other hand, again, 
some mystics have had the boldness to set the beautiful 
above the true and the good, and to consider every 
thing in the world beautiful, because in every thing 
they saw and felt the love of God. What has been 
said is enough to show that the philosophy of the 
beautiful, investigations of the aesthetic mental faculty, 
the history of art, and technological instruction, can 
never be sestfaetics itself, although the rank of ausuliary 
sciences to sBsthetics is secured to them* 

The science of aesthetics itself is nothing but the 
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tiieorj >of objectire beauty ; that of the beautiful as 
h appears immediately io external objects. How b the 

beautiful object eobetituted t ' This is the only question 
EBsthetics has to answer. But how this beauty is re- 
lated to the essence of things in general ; what divine 
purpose or necessity lies at its foundatiou ; at what time 
Hid under what circumstances it came into existenee; 
who has produced it; by what powers and means it 
could come into being ; what e^cts it works • 6pon 
us, — all these are questions which it transcends the 
limits of pure sesthetics to answer. If these questions 
are mixed up together, an endless confusion cannot 
fail of arising r— a confesion like that which pre?ail8 
at present 

Pure iBsthetics has only to state the facts in regard 

to beauty, just as natural history has to state the facts 
of nature. It must be a mirror, a comprehensive 
memory of the beautiful, as natural history is a mirror 
and a memory of nature. It reduces the beautiful 
to a system, however, as the philoeophy of nature re- 
duces nature to a system ; then it collects and compares 
all things that are beautiful, and arranges them, accord- 
" ing to the law of their affinities, into species and kinds, 
which unite of their own accord in a natural system. 
Comprehensive experience and collection, accurate 
comparison and arrangement, of the beautiful, form 
the only problem of tBsthetics^ 

This problem, however, like that of natural history, 
is hard to solve, despite its simplicity, because it 
demands a boundless experience, an infinite detail ; and 
the more difficult, because eesthetics hitherto has di- 
rected its attention only to the above-mentioned oeo- 
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ondary matters, aad has done just nothing at all for 
the leading topic — the natnral history of the hoati* 
lifii]. JBatheties has still the twofold objeot, first, 
to distingaish the traly beantifiil from what is. falsely 

BO considered, and, second, to discover the beautiful, 
hitherto unknown. The former is necessary, because 
men are always disputing about the beautiful, and 
eoDiider much as beautiful which is not so, or- 89 
BOt heanttfiilthat is beaatifiil ; the latter is necessary, 
beeaase men are- still far fi'om observing all the beauty 
which they should obserre. 

To attain this twofold object, however, there is 
but one means, namely, the comparison of beautiful 
objects. He who wants to distinguish must first be 
aUe to compare. Taste cao only judge with cei^ 
tainty when it places side by side true beauty and 
apparent beauty, that which is perfectly beautiful witll 
that wliich is only in part so, the most beautiful with 
the less beautiful. So, too, whoever would discover 
new beauty must compare, first, that which already 
esiats, and he will, according to the laws of analogy 
nd association, be led on, in the safest manner^ firom 
two given beauties to a third hitherto unknown. 

But to have the power of comparison, one must 
have gained great experience, and much acquaintance 
with the beautiful. Where this b wanting, the mere 
attempts at philosophical reasoning, and the so called 
teftasies upon art, almost always miscarry, and Mp 
Bach more to confoond than to enlighten the taste. 
Bxperienee, meantime, is not to be sought merely 
where too much pride has hitherto been taken in seek- 
ing it; that is, in the province of works of art; 
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bat it is to be aougbt beodesy^and moBt espedallyy ia 
natnre aod life itself. 

The school of Schlegel, and Solger, have contributed 
the most to the deification of art, acting in the spirit 
of Goethe. Goethe himself saw in the beautiful 
nothing but the ''.result of a happy mode of trea^ 
m^t'* Nature itself, as Solger affirms, can be con- 
•idered beautifiil no further than it can be apprehended 
by art. But this is no better than putting a bridle 
on tbe horse's tail. Art is, and remains, as even the 
ancient Aristotle declared, an imitation of nature ; and 
though it be within the limits of beauty, still the 
beauty of nature existed before the beauty of art- 

Oarl Seidel, whom I consider one of the wannest 
loTers and best judges of the beautiful, is but half 
right when he proposes, in his copious work, Chari- 
nomos, to have aesthetics treated historically. This 
may and should be applied to that pjirt of the beauty 
of art, which constantly changes with the times, but 
does not apply to the beauty of nature, and not even 
io that part of the beauty of art, which always 
remains the same. It is true he lays it down, and 
justly, as a principle established by experience, that 
aesthetic culture has always been modified by the 
spirit of the age, and tluit every art has enjoyed a 
floarishing age but once in a particular period of the 
history of the . world. He shows that what has once 
disappeared never returns as it was before, and that 
the efforts to conjure up anew the spirit of ancient 
art, whether in the plastic manner of antiquity, or 
in t)ie romantic manner in reference to architecture 
and. painting, must necessarily be all in vain, or lead 
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only to unhealthy results. For this reason, he is 
of opinion, too, that dl art should be treated his- 
torically, and that the science of tiste requires' noth- 
ing more urgently to be done than to set forth the 
beautiful, according to its various phenomena in suc- 
cession, or its developments at different times, and in 
differeiit oouiktrieB. This historical division of the sub- 
ject he considers more to the point and moro natural 
than any technical or philosophical one whatever. 
And he is certainly right. Who does not perceive, 
for example, that antique architecture has a closer con- 
nection with antique plastic art, than with tlie so called 
Gothic architecture, and, again, that the great allegorical 
chivalry poems of the middle Ages are more closely 
connected with the Gothic cathedrals than with Virgil 
or Homer t The similarity of the material, in which 
the spirit of two wholly different ages is exhibited, 
is certainly not so important as the similarity of 
spirit which, in one and the same age, reveals itself 
in different materiab, and in all the arts together* 
Whenever art, therefore, is the 'subject in qnestioo, 
Seidel's theory must undoubtedly be applied. 

Yet the meritorious critic of taste seems to 
have taken too little notice of the fact, that the 
beautiful is by no means limited to art ; that it existed 
in nature already before all art ; and that we should 
not. neglect this mother of .alt beauty, even in the 
most perfect art. Now, if esthetics were to express 
itself on the beauty of the landscape, for example, 
under the very narrow limitations of landscape paint- 
ing, it would be worse than poor ; it would be ab- 
surd; for, by the reverse process alone, we can q»eak 
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of tfae boBly of kndacape puBtiBg, becaiue we htte 
firsi fixed our eyes upon the prototype in Mtore* 
Aed a great deal move, e? ery thing in natmre which is 

not the work of our cultivation, is independent of 
historical modi6cations as well as the landscape. 
The critic in lesthetics, therefore, may apply the his* 
terical meaaiure* in jndgiog of the beauty of art, hut 
m judging of this alone, and will have lo consider 
the beauty of nature by itself, as e?er free from all 
changeableness. But he must do still more ; he must, 
even in art, point out the everlasting and inexhaustible 
source of new developments, along with that which 
is only the perishable offiqpring of an age nerer to 
letiurn. He must, therefore, make a thveefoid distine* 
tion-^the beauty of nature which admits no highsr 
development; the beauty of art, so far as it has 
been partially completed, at different times, in certain 
degrees; and again, the beauty of art, so far as it 
is capable of an infinite development in. the future; 
so fiv as life oan never die therein, but, on the cob» 
tuiry, BMst be vafolded aficesh, in ehangeii. ever new. 

Solger affirmed that the beautifel was the interpene- 
tration of the idea, and the phenomenon or form, and 
that the idea had its origin only in the human 
mind; that the artist must first tiansfer it from 
his own mind into reality or appearance, and infuse 
it into the form; whence the beantifhl work of ait 
proceeds. 

>I affirm, in reply, that the idea does not lie in 
the mind of the artist, but in the external object, or 
in the mind of the artist, only so far as it lies in the 
•Sternal object. £vevy speeiss of external thin|i^ 
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whether in nature or in life, carries its idea in itself. 
The artist cannot produce this idea in himself, hut 
can only recognize it b^ond himself, and copy 
nature according to the idea which lies therein. The 
whole series of aesthetic ideas which are presumed to 
originate in the human mind, is good for nothincr; 
it is a dry system of abstractions. The living series 
of ideas, which lie in the things themselves, must he 
opposed to them. The suhlime, the enchanting, the 
dignified, the pleasing, the tragic, the comic, are 
only lifeless conceptions, abstracted from a multitude 
of heterogeneous objects ; living ideas, on the other 
hand, every one of which has something essential, 
substantial, and peculiar, are, for example, the idea 
of roan, of woman, of epr'mg, of death, of love, of 
war, of honor, and so forth. These are the central 
points of definite and peculiar ABsthetic circles. The 
ancient artists were manifestly much more conversant 
with this natural series of ideas, than with the series 
of philosophical conceptions among our modern ss- ' 
thetic writers. The ideas of man and woman hov- 
ered befi>re these artists, certamly with greater live- 
liness than the ideas of the sublime and the en- 
chanting. Man is sublime, but suWimity does not 
make the man. Woman is enchanting, but enchant- 
ment does not make the woman. It is easy for the 
philosopher to abstract the conceptions of the sublime 
and the enchanting firom man' and woman; but it 
wonid be a pure impossibility for the artist to constract 
a man and a woman out of a mere conception of the 
sublime and the enchanting, if these were not already 
to be found in nature. The ancient artists did not 
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. pkiloeophise. They recognized tlie idea of menhood^ 
which lies in the whole, maas of maahind, and the 
idea of wooMuihood in the mass of womankind. They 

studied all the signs of manhood and womanhood, 
and imbodied the perfect image of the former in 
iheir ApoUo, and of the latter in their Venus. Juat 
where they actually took the trouble of imbodying ah* 
atract conoeptiona, — for example, that of gracefolaeaa 
in the Oraeea,— 'they are chargeable with aomewhai 
of allegorical coldness, somewhat of a modern char- 
acter, and only where they followed out tlic idea, 
lying immediately in nature, are their representations 
beyond the reach of censure, perfect, warm, life-like, 
eternal as the life of nature -itaeUl Their Yenua ia 
the eternal woman; their Diana, Juno, Pallas, >Hebe» 
are shades of woman ; but their Hours, Muses, and 
the like, are only imbodied conceptions, only aceip 
dentally beautiful, and accidentally such as they are. 
These allegories may be otherwise expressed, but the 
idea of woman cannot be otherwiae eaqpceaaed. Thia 
ia the distinction. 

In truth, all artists in all ages adhere to thoee ever- 
laating ideas which belong to nature herself, without 
giving themselves a reason for the fact. From Phidias, 
who represents the idea of man, or of woman, in the 
noblest situations and nuances, down to the painter 
of animals, who endeavord to extract ideality even from ^ 
the horae, iurtista constantly atart from natural ideaa;, 
inless they .ace led astray by prevailing opiniona. 
Even the architects do this. It is not true that they 
want to realize abstract mathematical conceptions, that 
ihey -start from the .mere idea <^ a circle , or triangle. 
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No, they begin with the idea of an edifioe, with the 
«4oa of a ttsmple, a palace, or a theatre, and apply the 
nathemattcs to it, only as a ffubsidiary means. This 
is done, too, by the poets universally. They represent 
the ideas of a passion or a virtue, of a natural situa- 
tion, domestic life, for example, of war, of the church, , 
of the state,' and so on^ which are, then, of then* 
sdves, anbiime or enbhanting, tragie or comic; and 
by no means lifeless conceptions of the tra#io tfr 
the comic, out of which a tragic hero, or a real action 
or event, can never be created. 

These natural ideas, which lie in the things them* 
selves, according to their speicies^ have also hotered 
constantly before the critic's eyes. What work of art 
in the world can be judged by onr philosophical 
manuals of ssthetics? For example, I cannot review 
the smallest novel, without putting the question, 
Does this nnode of managing the hero correspond 
to the idea of manhood, of Ioto, of honor, and flo 
Ibrth, or does it not 1 Does the sitnatioa ■ correqKmd 
to the idea of dodiestic life, of nationality, of state, and 
so forth, or does it noti One can judge each thing 
only according to the idea that lies in it; the knight, 
according to the idea of knighthood ; the priest, 
according to the idea of the priesthood; the Ger- 
man, Frenchman, or En^ishman, according^ to the 
idea of his nationaHfy. Thmr e?ety reviewer inv^oa* 
tsrily judges, mid it' never ^occurs to him, in doin{|^ 
so, to think of the useless rubrics of the aesthetic 
treatises. The criticism of the plastic arts can pro- 
ceed in -no other maoner. .Even this must first see 
whether a work'ofrraicfailMtnrei.a atatufi^ or « |iicture^ 
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eorraspondi to the idea, which lies in its particular 
subject Only when criticism rightly qiprehends tbeso 
ideas, can it rightly judge; and in this case only can 
all of us feel the beauty which the artist has wrought 
into his work. To hunt, in a gallery of pictures, 
only after the conceptions of the sublime or the agree- 
^e, is not much better than to hunt only after the 
edors red and Uoe. That which is abstracted from 
ssTeral pictures in common, is only the means, the * 
unessential part ; the essential is that winch is peculiar 
to each individual picture — its definite subject. 

Let me not be charged here with confounding beauty 
and truth. I am very far from requiring that a work 
of vt -should be only a faithful copy of reality— -should 
be nothing but the truth. No, it should be true, but 
beautifhl also ; not by copying real things just as they 
are, but by visibly bringing out the ideas which lie 
in them. A faithful portrait of a man is true, but 
not, therefore, beautiful ; the ideal of manhood is true 
and beautiful at the same time. Here, however, the 
beautiful by no means, consists. in something abstract 
OK general, which may be separated from manhood, 
but it consists only in the truth with which, not the 
individual man, but manhood itself, is set forth. 
There is, in truth, no universal standard of taste, 
by which all possible beauty might be measured. 
Every class of objects has its own standard of taste, 
apecnlisr type, which remains the same even in its 
perfected ideality, and is most strictly distinguished 
from the type of every other species. There are only 
different degrees of taste, according as the individuals 
of a species approach or recede from their own ideal i 
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bat the ideal itself of a species, by Tirtue of the 
pMilkr and uachangeaUe type belonging to it, ia 
never to be placed,, in one and the aame sBathetic 
aeries with other ideals. The distinction of objects 

makes the traditionnl rubrics in taste, which are drawn 
from subjective distinctions, perfectly inapplicable. 
Nature impresses on the artist's mind her eternal 
types, and the rade d^artmental aystema of phil- 
oaophical cathetio writera can uevtt obliterate theae 
types. 

A system of aesthetics, in this spirit, does not yet 
exist ; perhaps such a one can never be completed, 
-and will, at least, always remain a fragment; but I 
eannot auppose that a system of a different character 
would aaawer the purpoee. 

Perhaps, if coming' centuries, or thouaanda of years, 
should succeed in finding a better method of con- 
ducting " the aesthetic education of the human race " 
than has yet been done, then a system of sesthetica 
would be discorered likewise. It depends only on 
the will and the common cooperation of all. Already 
the Saint Shnoniaaa hare dreamed of erabelliahing 
the wfaote earth, and uniting taste with political 
economy. 

I cannot easily tear myself away from this subject, 
because it seems to me to be really of a practical 
character, and of great importance, and ia, ■ beaidea, 
-a iarorite one- with me. The rcoognition of the ' 
beautiful in nature and in life, and the attempt to 
•produce the beautiful where it is wanting, are, in fact, 
social duties. It is a monstrous contradiction in 
horaan nature, that it has so often, in regard to taste, 
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debased itself below the brate ; tbat it has paid so 

little respect to the beauty of its own appearance; 
that it so often desecrates " the temple of the body," 
and affords so little help to external nature, to the 
landscape, nay, even throws obstacles in nature's 
way, when she would, of her own aocord, create t 
paradise. 

It is now believed that thingfs hsTO always been so, 

bat it is not true. Our manners and costumes, our 
doings and pleasures, have fallen completely into a by- 
path of ugliness, or of real deformity, which is new in 
the history of the world, and well deserves attention. 
It is believed, if a thing is only not pernicious, its n^^i* 
neas is of no consequence whatefer. Bat is not, 
then, the becoming habituated to what is ugly a 
moral, and even a physical evil 1 I am convinced that 
the absence of all romance, the suppression of every 
beautiful ebullition of feeling, the exclusive hunting and 
•trivHig after utility in our age, by which, even in the 
Jower classes, the money-matches, as they are called, 
have become the order of the day, have operated very 
injuriously upon the blossoms of future generations. 
What kind of a race can parents produce who come 
together only for money, for an establishment? On 
the other side, to he sure, the educated public is on 
fire for written romances and fictitious paasioos; 
bat does not this hunting after a dreamy love, along 
with prosaic marriages in real life, make the matter 
still worse? 

Our dresses, our awkward pleasures, the tasteless 
Bess even of the smallest pieces of household furni- 
ture, have introduced t ianiliarity with deformilyy 
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which, like a second nature, has excluded the natu- 
ral instinct, whose judgment was originally correct. 
** Ah, that IB beautiful 1 we hear people every instant 
exclaiming; and. we are confoonded when we- see 
what it is that makes the bright eyes of the daughter, 
and even the dim eyes of the father, oppressed with 
officiLil cares, kindle into a flame. A sleeve as broad 
as a water-spout, a tobacco-pipe, and the like — this 
is what the mass of the people call beautiful. In 
general, what is to be considered beautiful by the 
people must be something made. This :is charac- 
teristic. The most absurd print hangs up by the 
side of the lovely daughter of the house, and nobody 
happens to think of tearing the frightful caricature 
from the wall. 

Even the artists do not understand themselves with 
regard to nature. At Rome, even, they are always 
running after an accidentally fiudiionable and cel- 
ebrated model, whose portrait is sought after by 
purchasers ; and they leave other beauties un- 
painted. The present king of Bavaria was the 
first to hit upon the happy and obvious idea of 
having portraits taken of the most beautiful girls 
of Munich, in the bloom of life. A Valhalla^, upon 
tiib plan would be good for something. What if we 
could see collected faithful portraits of the fairest 
daughters of our fair country, for some centuries, 
in a gallery, and so, too, of the handsomest, and 

^ [The name of a collection of portraits of distingaished men 
in (rermany, near Ratisbon, in the poaesauoa of the king of 
Bavaria. — Tbanbz..] 
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not merely the moat celebrated men^ of the most 
beantifiil landaeapesy and the liket 

Aft, free and ftneiftd, though inoapahle of being 
limited in the enereise of ita divine caprices, will still, 

like the giant Antaeus, perish in air, unless it receive 
firesh power from the solid earth of nature. 

But I must return to the literature of aesthetics. I 
will meotioo only the CoryphKoaea of the different 
daasea The elder teehnieal treatiaea are almoet entirely 
forgotten. And so is the firat attempt of Baurogarten, 
the disciple of Wolf, to reduce sDsthetics to a scientific 
system, or to throw it into a mathematical form. 
The influence of Bernini, and of the modern Roman 
and Frenchi or rather the Veraailles bombastic taste 
in. art, which prevailed in Germany, aa every where 
else, waa more weighty, withoat leaving any important 
traces in literature. At length, when the English 
returned to a nobler simplicity, and set themselves 
up in opposition to the French, and the latter, aP> 
ter their fashion, appropriated the merit of foreigners 
to themselves, and a rivalry aprang up who could beat 
expound the ancient law laid down by Ariatotle, that 
''Art most imitate nature," — the German writers 
also took an enthusiastic part. Berlin, at that time, 
adhered to the Frenchman Batteaux, who saw only 
nature, and nothing but nature, but only through the 
spectadea of the false taste at the ooort of France, 
and to whom the ''diseased womankind of the 
court,'* as Rabelais called them, seemed, in paatoral 
poetry, quite as ndive^ as if the courtesans of Paris 
bad in reality been shepherdesses. In short, Batteaux 
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was tbe 'first propooDder of that aifeotttion of naln* 
ralneds, which^ continiies so maeb in fator, eyen at 

the present day; and Ramler was his apostle in Berlin, 
perhaps only because the then king approved every 
thing Frenphy perha(>s only from servilism. Afler- 
wards, Sulzer, who came from Switzerlaad, and who 
was connected with Bodmer -and Brettinger, and the 
new 'Swiss school, which opposed real nataralness, 
in the English sense of the term, to its connterfeit, 
did not, it is true, introduce a reform in taste at 
Berlin ; but he did introduce a kind of encyclo- 
pedical connoisseurship, by means of his ** Lexi- 
con of Art," which eontaiss- technical mles^ for the 
most part, after the M faahion, some historical ao* 
counts, and some instraCtioD upon good taste in 
respect to naturalness. 

People still, however, talked as the blind talk 
of colors. The greater public of the educated had 
oecQpied themselves principally with poetry, with the 
then classical, or classical imitationB- of the French,^ 
and troubled themtselres hut little ab<Mit the oth^ de« 
partments of art. They left it to the architect to derf 
with architecture, and to the painter to deal with paints 
ing, and never once thought of passing a judgment 
upon these arts, or even seeking enjoyment in the 
eontemplation of them. People aaw in the ancient 
eities the great cathedrals of the middle ages before 
their eyes, but ^eir eyes were shut to the art showar 
therein, and it occurred to no one to call these 
cathedrals beautiful. It was much more the fashion 
to despise them as something absurd, old-fashioned, 
and bombastic in style, because the good Qermans 
TOL. n. z ' - 
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bad had this talked ioto. them by the modern Jesuitt 
and the French. Pictures, too, were scarcely known 

to the public. Those of former times had perished 
in the wars of the reformation, and new galleries were 
only Just begun, and shut up in the pleasure-houses, 
the Versailles on a small scale, of a few luxunona 
princes, the Augustuses of Dresden, iqf ezamjde. 

The taste ibr act, howerer, was once excited, and 
had to seek its gratification first in setting itself right. 
This, naturally, was possible only for the rich at the 
outset. The wealthy nobleman Baron von Hage- 
dom^ the Msecenas of painters, and . a great judge of 
pictures, was the first who reduced to a certain order 
the province of •the fine arts, andthe historical knowlp' 
edge of it, ih his Interesting *' Observations on Paint- 
ing," and also to spread a correct criticism of taste. 
Hagedorn belonged to the upper class of society, and 
had nurtured his love of art at the courts and in 
travelling. On the part of the learned, of the university 
pedants, nothing was done. It is true they prosecuted 
the study of arehrology ; but it was done without taate ; 
and when Klotz began to take part in the criticism 

, of the antiquities of taste, the barbarism in which 
the learning of that time had sunk, made itself first 
very manifest. . * 

Ail these men were only forerunners. The real 
hero of the modern enthusiasm for art was Windiel- 
maiin, a very remarkable person, and not without 
weight in the history of the culture of the German 

' nation. To compare small things with great, Winckel- 
mann appears to occupy a similar situation to Luther. 
The hero of Wittemberg emancipated common, sense^ 
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when the nonsense and falsehood of the church had 
risen to the highest point. Winckelmann emancipated 
•ound taste, when tastelessness, when deformity, were 
HI their higheat, and, as it were, most venomous blos- 
soming period. Both were men of the {>eq>1e, whio 
had risen from the low^ classes; both, to he sure, 
became members of a profession, bnt broke through 
its restraints by their intellectual powers. Luther 
threw off the monk's cowl, and Winckelmann, the 
pedantry of the schools. But the emanciipation of 
taste was now far from being so important or so trium^ 
phant as the emancipation of religion. Winckelmann 
fled from the German soil — had to flee from it — for 
the serene heaven of Italy alone could secure him 
what the learned air of the German study never would 
have secured to him. 

There is something moving in the idea of finding, 
in the high north, among snowstorms, in a miserable, 
flat, and poverty-stricken region, in a dark schobl* 
room, the very man who was destined to restore the 
empire of the beautiful. When a poor schoolmaster, 
he read the ancients ; read them repeatedly ; committed 
them to memory; lived only in thinking of Greece 
and Rome; tooght patrons in^ Dresden; became a 
CathoHc ; and hurried off to Italy, as to his proper 
home. Here he showed the world, in the modds 
of ancient plastic art, and mediaeval painting, what 
simple beauty was, that had been forgotten among 
the mnltitude of bombastic artificialities. People were 
amazed at the blindness in which they had hitherto 
lived; and every body hnzzaed the artist whose pier- 
cing eye once more discovered the beauty which they 
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already po aeeroc d, m tliey 

comprehend it. 

Rivalry with him, or efforts to promote his aims, 
BOW commenced. While his iiiead Meiig9 not onljF 
practised paioling, but also wrote upoo it> and tho 
feraatUe Leasing demonstrated in his Laoooon, that there 
was no need of traVellingr to Italy to see as freely and 
dearly as Winckelmann, Fijssli, the Swiss, corf^posed 
his celebrated and excellent *' Artist's Lexicon." These 
critics of art .were soon joined by a younger generation, 
aach as Fernov, who expressed Tery impartial views 
in bis Rontan studies, and vas the first who dared 
to censure the want of taste, in St-^^eter'ji^^ihurch. 
Besides him was B5ttiger, whose'* merits have u^wfe^ 
been depreciated. This Dresden antiquarian has been 
ridiculed by Tieck, in his Puss in Boots/' and has 
been much and frequently laughed at later still by others,-^ 
because he has treated the smallest possible^ things, the 
pettiest rainutie of the toilet and of costume, with an 
air of importance and cons^uence, as if the everlasU 
ing truths of the Bible, or at least the welfare of the 
state, were involved. Now, there is, it cannot be 
denied, a great deal of pedantry in his style, as well 
as in the investigations themsel?es; but is not this 
giving importance to small matters, this pride in 
unimportant discoveries, this solicitude in detecting 
. the slightest shades, this conscientious nicety precisdj 
for the most thankless subjects, this almost chivalrous 
gallantry of an industry ' which is rewarded by itself, 
not by its object, — is not ail this the criterion of a 
genuine antiquary 1 Truljr, a man ought to poeaeas 
fi. singularly reigned spirit to deal in such small 
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matters as Bottigcr has done; but even these small 
mattery require to be knowii| were it for no other 
purpose than to know that they are small. It is true^ 
illustratioDS of Iffland's acting, and the explanations 
of prints in annuals, are written to be forgotten ; but 
the writings of Bottiger on art; and particularly 'on 
the domestic life of the ancients, will always form a 
rich frame to the works of Winckelmann and others. 
Many more scholars and travelling artists have done 
'much for the history and criticism of art, stt<^ as 
Hirt, Zoega, Ramdobr, Ton Quandt, von Miirr, 
Wendt, Schom, HV^aagen, Johanna Schopenhauer, 
and others. FiOrillo's history of art might be 
better than it is. 

Von Rumohr and Schnaase are the most recent 
off-shoots of the Winckelmann or historical school. 
The Baron ?on Rumohr has a fine taste in art^ as 
well as in the ciuMme; but his controversy with the 
▼enerable Hirt is marked by quite too aristocratio 
a reserve. When two critics on art dispute in the 
• most violent manner upon the genuineness and value 
of pictures, this is quite disagreeable enough ; but 
when one of them appeals wholly to high or the 
highest accordant opinions, where is the unbiased 
judgment, where is die dignity of the comioisseur 1 

Personalities^ anxieties, petty jealousies, sarcasms, 
and ill-timed praise, are the soul, while a language 
that affects learning and gentility, is the external 
garment of controversy on art at the present day. 

Rectntly, Schnaase has taken a wholly independent 
position, in his " Letters from the Ifetherlands," and 
htm sttl^eoted the world of art to a new arrangement, 
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md given h t Dew ispeet, with a k>Te Ibr his subjeet 
as great as his historicd spirit— a pleasaot prgof that 

the love of art may always be reproduced in us 
of itself, however iiuicli it may be driven in disgust 
from the academies, by their twaddle aad quarrela 
aboiA art 

The psychological Ksthetio theorists who ahstraeted 
dieir ideas wholly from the object, for purpose 

merely of asserting the mental powers, by which 
beauty is felt or produced in art, were naturally not 
cieative artists, or their patrons, but rather poets 
and philosophers^ not accustoaaed to see beauty imme- 
diately, hut to' reflect upon it Bach were Schiller, 
Jean Paid, and Boaterwek. Although the admirable 
spirit of these men is not to be denied, even in 
their aesthetic systems, still these systems are certainly 
not the most distinguished of their achievements. 

Soon after these came the metaphysical esthetic 
writers, chiefly firom the school of ScheUing, as the 
Ibrmer had come from the school^of Kant. It is 
lesaarkable that the greatest rofeHers in all the 
enjoyments of art and nature, were exactly those who 
went directly over from the most sensual reality 
to the most spiritual idea. Heinse marks the transi- 
tion to Frederick Schlegel and Tieck. These men 
passed from the classical volupftaonsness of Wincket 
mnn, by d^ees throngh Qohdling's philosophy, con- 
pletely to meagre penance and rennwciation. The 
true lawgiver of taste in this period unhappily met 
a too early death in Novalis. SoJger has but poorly 
supplied his place. 

A great affluence of ideas uafnestionahly beleogs 
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to this school. The longing for noble action, the 
impulse to restore the beautitul to practical life, and 
not to adore it merely in art likr a corpjse, first set the 
Mbetiqtl inquiries in moCioii. But as- the iiBfMilse 
«oald not be qnieted, and no liopes to attain the goal 
coald be entertained, errors were committed at the 
outset. Instead of the aesthetic education of the 
human race, instead of the embellishment of universal 
national life, Heinse could only inquire into the ses- 
tiwtie culture of prirate life, in the case of an artist of 
genius, a«d as an exception to the general state of 
affairs; and this onesidedness, this vain prinlege, was 
immediately punished by the excesses that were ine?" 
itably connected with it. Tieck joined the revelry 
a good while, but finally rushed at once to the other 
exjtreme, from the Mag<Ulen's sins to the Magdalen's 
fienitence, and gave to sssthettcs a wholly new ten* 
dmcy, which reawakened great hopes, when he pohnted 
the way to the oldest rdigioes piirtnres, and to chnroh 
music, to the church in general, and to heaven. This 
was the tendency of the celebrated " Fantasies of a 
Friar, a Lover of the Arts," which Tieck adopted and 
completed from Wackenroder, who died early. Fred- 
erick Sdilegd, idso, Uxk the same path from the 
wildest debaocberj into the cloistered halls. In fats 
* Lucinde/' he had taught Heinse's art <?f life, 
that is, the refinement of a voluptuousness, rendered 
more piquant by intellectual charms. The muscle, • 
strained in quite too fannlike a manner, was soon 
relaied, and reposed in picas (at ; and d6w ha taught 
US how dciightlhl it was once, in the boson! of the 
lonly beatific mother cborelL 
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With this were connected romance in poetry, modern 
mysticism in theology and philosophy, and the restoration 
and the historical principle in politics, of which I have 
q>oken at great length in the earlier portions of this 
work. In painting, this new tendency manifested 
itself in the style known under the name of Nazarene, 
as a return to the old Italian and old German religious 
art. If we consider these phenomena as reactions 
against the frivolous French taste, and reflect that 
they were forced soon of necessity to have their on^ 
inded cbaractecistics polished away, and to adapt them- 
selve» to the wants and modifications of the age» we 
•re compelled to do them justice, and to pardon them 
the luxuriance from which they sprung, as well as 
the meagreness in which they ended. 

It is plain that we might have expected of Novalis, 
as his excellent aphorisms lead us to suppose, the 
most perfect system of esthetics, in the spirit of roman- 
ticism, and of tbemetaphysico>mystical tendency, which 
refers e?ery thing to God and to the highest things. 
Ast published an elaborate, but perhaps too systematic 
a system of (esthetics, according to Schelling's funda- 
mental principle of dualism. Solger reconciled the 
prodigious affluence of art in the South, in a flattering 
and plausible manner, with the pride of intellect ia 
the North, by declaring that there was no beauty 
except in art, and that all art springs from philosophi- 
cal ideas of art, and consequently that philosophy 
is not only the legislator, but, properly speaking, the 
creator of art too. Thus he prepared the way for his 
fi)Uower Hegel, so far «i he condescended .to take 
sstlietios in hand; and- the wiooi mad iq^Btems of 
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ABtbetics, by the diaciples of Hegel, — for example, 
that of Trafandorf,-*— ail flow from .this fonntani of 
intelleetaal arrogance, which would fain have evwf 

thing, and say of every thing it wants to have, either 
that it has made the thing, or, madder still, that it is 
the very thing itself. 

The cloister fraternity, who are lovers of art, ro* 
manticism, and the Nazarene style, though all of then 
ire onesided, have yet eontribnted to the progress of 
the arts ; hot those empty Berlin rationalists In art, 
Solger, Hegel, and their disciples, have produced only 
a chilling and depressing effect, like a misty wind from 
the north. 

Poetical artists hav^ not the least notion how to deal 
with these phUosophical princifdes, and take offence, if 
they are criticised according to a treatise which they 

do not understand. The lover of beautiful nature 
perfectly loathes them. 

So far as these philosophical babblers about art, 
of whom, unhappily, there are a great many, have 
been convinced that they had to condescend to reality, 
and judge of art as it is, they have done a great' 
injury to art itself. There is nothing which dui- 
couraores artists so much — nothing makes art so un- 
popular in the eyes of the people — as the self-sufficient 
air of superiority with which the philosophical lackeys 
assume to themselves the word of authority in aU 
matters pertaining to art, in a language that grows 
more and more miintelligible every day. 

The merits of individual men, in respect to par- 
ticular arts, ought not to be passed over without 
notice. Among the writers on architecture, those 
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who inform us of the historical progress of the art 
will always be of the highest importance for the 
great public of geoeral readers. Stieglitz wrote- the 
most comprebensive history of the architecture of all 
natlens and ages; Hirt wrote particularly on the 
architecture of the ancients; Boisseree gave the pro- 
foundest analysis of the Gothic; and Weinbrenna re- 
cently was preeminently active in the practical applici^ 
tion of correct principles' of ornamental architecture. 
On the kindred art ^ gardening, the earlier writers 
were Hirschfeld, Grohmann, and others;- very lately, 
however, the gifted Prince Piickler Muskau has sur- 
passed them all by his noble work on gardening — a 
work dictated by the richest fancy, the most ardent 
sensibility for nature, and the most refined taste. 

On sculpture and painting, the best things are found 
in the writings of the historians of art already men- 
tioned, from the time of Hagedorn ; such as Winckel- 
mann, Fijssli, Fernow, and others. Koch, Gessner, and 
Scmler, wrote particularly on landscape-painting ; Hei- 
necken wrote a history of engraving; and Unger, of 
. wood-cuts. Senefelder, the inventor, wrote on lithogb 
rajAy. 

'The outward relation of the fine arts to practicd 

life has also been the subject of much discussion. 
On one side, the enthusiasm of academies has pro- 
posed to introduce a new golden age of Leos and 
Medici in the heart of the North ; and, on the other 
side, Koch, at Rome, has pointed out, in his *' Rum- 
ford Soup," in vigorous prose, the inconveniences 
of this over-zeal for art. But I have' sufRctently 
expressed my opinion upon these matters, in my Tour 
in Italy." 
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• It is quite natural, that, in the fine arts, as well as 
in poetry, an encyclopedical atFectation, a mixture 
of ail tastes, should have become prevalent Not 
only is a Byzantine church built by the side of a 
Ck>tbic, and the Gothic again by the side of an 
antique public edifice, but, even in one and the~ same 
structure, all styles are blended toother. It is the 
same in painting. We have plastic forms and watery 
drapery in pictures, which on the other side remind us 
of Raphael, Diirer, or Eyk, and Perugino ; we have 
antique Hermes^ heads on the shoulders of old German 
pages, and, vise versa^ citizens' daughters, done ip 
the manner of Lucas Kranach, as heroines. 

But painting has one advantage over poetry in 
genre^ pictures. While the painters are already seek- 
ing, in nature and actual life, new ideas and the means 
of new popularity, of. which, unhappily,, the fine apti 
are very destitute, onr poets are wandering aiiray 
more and :inore into the^alkl bf dreams^ or into, die 
past, or give a sentimental or humorous representa- 
tion of life, but only according to certain traditional 
rules. The true delineators of reality, the poetical 
^enre-painters, ^e still very rare ; and yet poetry 
must necessarily strike into this path. The es^cessiv* 
circumstantiality of the English painters of manners, 
and the caricaturing of - the French, who look in 
nature only for the unnatural, in life only for vice, 
the plague, death, and every thing most loath- 
some, have already taken ^us between them, and we 

* [A term borrowed from tke French, and applied to portraits, 
pictures of animak, ofiictapehold utensils, of ,pr^to, md the 
like — Trassl.! 
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Ibllow these disagreeable leaders, without reflecting 
tiiot it will be our duty and our glory to snrpan them, 
to threw off their onesidednm and degeneraoy, and to 
lake up only the beautilul aspect of nature and life. 

Moeic is art to such a degree that the literature 
which touches upon it remains wholly a secondary 
matter. It would be a digression, were I to meddle 
any further with this subject I will only remark, 
that we obser? e in music, too, a mhtnre of tastes, for 
example, church music and the wildest devil's music 
in *the same opera, — and a' decided preponderance 
of studied artiticiality, of far-fetched passion over 
simple and natural sentiment, and its expression ; and 
hence, in particular, a preponderance of harmony over 
melody, and of instrumental over vocal music, coin* 
dding with the same confusion of taete, the hunting 
ibr effect, and tlie excessive artifice in the pbetie ait. 

It is well known that the Germans and the Dnt^, 
in particular, were the first in the middle ages to 
excite a taste for music in Italy, and to prepare the 
way for the flourishing age of Italian church music. 
From this sprang the music of -the opera, which was 
a . bond of union between Italy and Fxjokce, and which 
fiiTored' that gradually formed supremacy of foreign 
tastfe, which went side by side with political suprem- 
acy. Against this foreign and worldly tendency of- 
music, a noble opposition of German church music 
arose in the last century, after Sebastian 3aeh, fron 
wliich, however,- the German opera muaic was formed 
by Mozatt, Weber, and others. At the present mo- 
ment, this has ghren in its adherence tirall possible 
tastes, sQ that again a twofold opposition has sprung 
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Up against it, namely, the attempt at restoring the 
ancient Italian church music, and the old popular 
melodies, by Thibaut, and at a revival of national 
music in singing societies, particularly with the help 
of the choral music by Kocher. These last efforts 
stand in a close connection with the school of Pes- 
talozzi, who, it is well known, made music one of 
the aims of education, and considered it one of the 
highest and noblest means of culture. 

The contributions of Marpurg, Forkel, and Slruber» 
to the hi8t«»y of rnusic^ ha?e been Tery recently sur- 
passed by the masterly work of Kiesewetter. An 
infinite amount has been written in relation to 
theory, taste, and the like; hut the ablest works of 
all are by CallotrHoffmann, Weber, Rochlitz, Reli« 
stab, and some others. Of the schools of thorough 
bass and other treatis^, I know nothing. What value 
I should place upon the innumerable discussions and 
fantasies about music, upon the analyses of the 
beauties of Mozart, upon musical critiques and re- 
joinders, I know just as little. But I believe I am 
not wrong in supposing, that, in this province also 
o£ the criti<»sm of taste, the false enthusiasm of the 
romanticists, the passion for consistency, ai^ the 
assuming dogmatism of the philosophers, and even the 
frivolity of the ironical and humorous writers, have 
made themselves abundantly felt. Too much, on the 
whole, has certainly been said upon music. Instead 
of listening, people say at random what cannot but 
produce interruption and confusion. 

Upon the state of the theatre, I shall here confine 
myself to few words, as I shall have occasion to 

VOL. II. A A 
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speak of the dramatic poets hereafter. Here and 
there, p€Oj>le may have boasted, and may still boast, of 
gratit Mcocfls; bat, on ike whole, tbe Geman theatre 
ku newer yet quite oome to its Uossom tune. A great 
CNipttal, a great national intereat, a great freedom, are 
needed for that. From the religious plays, our theatre 
advanced to popular carnival entertainments. In both 
prevailed a vigorous national humor along with a great 
deal of anti(}uated taateleasneia. They disappeared^ 
All poetry beeame oeort poetry, aU the theatres 
beeame eonrt tfaeatrea, where the courtly festival 
pieces ef Venailes were oopied, in which the c^ra 
and ballet were the principal parts. Together with 
this, the stately tragedy, which the German court 
poets translated after the French, as the French did 
after Seneea, came into vogue. Gfo t aehed, in full 
bcttomed wig^ regarded this as ikt golden age oi 
llie theatre; but he rendered a real service to the 
history of the German stage, by his collection of the 
ancient carnival pieces, and his commentaries upon 
them. Stranitzki, the Silesian, was the first to bring 
a joyous life and a merry popular tone upon the 
boards, by tranaplanthig the eomediea of Gozzi, 
Ibunded on popular tales, from Italy to Vienna, and 
eataUishing diere the deltghtfbl Leepoldstadt theatre, 
which has remained faithful to its national character, 
to this very hour, now more than a century, but 
could only remain £euthful by keeping in a low^ 
aphere. 

A new epoch began with LesaiBg. The Galloma- 
fiia was banished ; ' the roose again descended firom 

tlie courtly cothurnus to the sock of common life. 
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Taste deserted the court theatres, and travelled about 
with the strolling companies, who introduced tlie best 
tragedies and comedies of the English and the ialec 
Cterman poets. The hero of these birds of passagft 
was Eekhof, the first great German roime. Sdirote 
held a middle station between these stroUers and the 
permanent players. He alternated between Hamburg, 
Hanover, and Brunswick. Fleck occupied a fixed 
position in Berlin. These able and memorable men 
did what Lessing wanted to have done,, and made such 
a revolotioa in the German stage, that it departed 
more and more from the example of the French 
and approeohed the English, and broaght before the 
pnblic all the first promising productions of the Ger- 
man dramatists, not without a patriotic enthusiasm. 
Then Engel made the first attempt to form a tbeorj 
of imitation, and Flogel collected rich materials, par* 
tienlarlj for the hislorj «f conde literature. 

The courts at that time, boasting of their itturai* 
nation, took part with the innovations, and favored 
the German drama; as IfHand, in Berlin, attempted to 
catch the popular tone, while Goethe and Schiller, at 
Weimar, ventured to carry the drama back to the ideal 
der atioD of the Greek tragedy. . But the twofold 
dependence on the courts and the learned dramatic 
writers was not favorable to the farther sucee s s fij 
progress of the stage. Kotzebue, and the host of his 
petty imitators, deserted the honesty of Iffland, and 
flattered the social demoralization, which gained a new 
power in the train of the French supremacy in Geiw 
nanj. The attempts m the Greek style were followed 
by no coasequencee* On the contraiy, some of 
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Goethe's and Schiller's pieces excited a great enthu- 
nwBta foe the romantic style, which afterward also 
found nutriment in the patriotic and anti-Oallican aen- 
timents. Augustus William Schlegel and Tieck^ in. 
tiieir works on dramatic criticism, claimed for the 
romantic drama, and particularly for the godlike 
Shakspeare, nay, even for the ancient German drama, 
their high value; but as there was a deficiency of 
new poets corresponding to this tone, who might have 
made this taste flourish even on the stage, and as 
SehiUer was alreadjr too classical for them, they had 
to leave the field to their indefatigable opponent Kot- 
zebue, whose modern frivolity partially prevails at the 
present day. There was naturally a great incitement 
to the poets in the call for dramatic poetry in the 
romantic spirit, and many have here aspired after the 
crown of ^ory. But those who were poetical never 
understood stage tfkct sufficiently, and those who 
understood stage effect were not sufficiently poetical. 
The best poems were only printed, either without com- 
ing upon the boards at all, or without being able to 
maintain themselves there, and Raupacb is the first ro- 
mantic writer on the boards at present. He understands 
stage eflfect the best, but certainly is not the mosl 
poetical. After Tffland, Devrient was the most con- 
spicuous among the dramatists in the epoch of Kot- 
zebue ; and now, in the epoch of Kaupach, Seydel* 
mann is the most distinguished. 

What was modem thirty years ago, is already antip 
quated^for example, much, and perhaps the merriest 
parts, of Kotzebue. Since then no new poetic school 
has been formed for the poetical representation of 
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real life, and it has not been possible, because the stage 
is kept under too aevere a censorship. We have, there* 
lore, the oid pieeee, orapirkleaB imitations of them, 
by the conic writers of the day, and French conw» 
Mtion pieces, and pieces' from common life ; but among 
these, again, only the most insipid are selected, for 
the same political reasons. Consequently, real life, 
properly speaking, and every thing great, weighty, and 
affecting in it, are excluded firom the stage. The paat 
only may be transferred to our romantic poems; but 
the past, too, is put under a censorship, which is eTen 
a voluntary one ; and very rarely is one of those num- 
berless tragedies in iambics completed, without loyal 
sermons making their appearance therein. This direct 
and indirect blending of the politics of the restoration 
with the stage, is yet, perhaps, an advance of the age; 
for it proves thai the stage which represents the world, 
and the world itself, have established a relation with 
each other, while formerly the stage was only a kind 
of dream-world, wholly independent of the actual state 
of affairs. 

Of theatrical criticism, but little more is to be said 
than that it comes under the head of criticism. What 
Tieck, Borne, the late Schreivogel, (West,) and lastly, 
Lewald, have done in this department, though in a 
different spirit, has not succeeded in introducing, 
generally, a more refined taste and a dignitied tone. 
On the contrary, the prbdigions mass of our theatrical 
Cfriticisms in journals, and partly even in pamphlets, 
are dictated by favoritism, corruption, rivalry, envy, 
malice, and revenge, and we find, along with un- 
bounded arrogance, which stamps the most insignifi- 

aa2 
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cant theatrical talent in traditional phrases, as the 
first artist in Europe/' the most vulgar abuse* which 
frequently attempts to de^prade preciaely the most 
estimable actors. The best of it is, that all this 
scribbling, though it still goes on, is gradually fallen 
into discredit with the public. The only misfortune 
is, that more intelligent theatrical critics become less 
and less inclined to make their clearer voices heard 
in this bestial nproar. 
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We pass on to poetry, which, among all the arts, has 
the highest significance for this age, and perhaps for all 
ages. Poetry goes the deepest in unlocking the huinaa 
heart, and again pfodaces the deepest effects. Poetry 
alone has the power of doing what comes within the 
range of no other art^ of mirroring the inmost nature of 
man in the most secret thoughts and feelings ; and this 
gives it the sway over the human soul wliicli all na- 
tions have acknowledged. By this revelation of human 
nature, poetry is at once the most effective means and 
the highest blossom of human cnlture. But poetry is 
also the most enduring, and the most permanent of the 
arts, because its monuments can be always multiplied 
and renewed in the easiest manner. Nations change ; 
states are overthrown ; one faith expels another ; 
what once passed for truth becomes error ; the works 
of the fine arts crumble into dust; the creations of 
poetry alone ontlive the storms of time, and shine 
after thousands of years have passed away, in all the 
glory of their prime. Poetry encircles all ages with 
her crown ; unites and reconciles them all. In the 
very midst of eternal change, the still and blooming 
island of poetry, the earthly heaven where wearied 
souls are again restored, where forefathers and de- 
scendants share the like enchantments, ever remains 
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Steadfast. Even religion itself is not tranquillity, be- 
cause one faith excludes another; in poetry alone rests 
that peace of God which the wild feelings acknowl- 
edge with holy awe» and which tames them with the 
barp of Orpheus, and reconciles nations and men, who 
are the greatest strangers to each other. 

The Germans have an innate propensity to poetry ; 
nay, we may call the poetical eminently their national 
characteristic, because their character is so enthusias- 
tic, good-humored, fantastic, superstitious, warm, and 
tempestuous. The German possesses an extraordinarily 
delicate and profound feeling, a sparkling fancy, a 
strong tendency to allegory and symbolism, great dex- 
terity in complicated creations of the poetic art, a 
flame of enthusiasm that sweeps every thing before it, 
a delicate sense for nature and idyllic life, for domestic 
and home4oving feelings, and an almost livelier illusion 
still for what is foreign and marvellous. Our poetical 
genius is shown in the most striking manner in the ill* 
use which we make of it, and which betrays an excess 
of power in the extravagant character of our proper 
poetical works, and in the poetical views of life, 
nature, history, and all the sciences which every where 
prevail, and on account of which we are ridiculed by 
the so called practical nations. We are fond of minglmg 
the feelings of the heart, enthusiasm, and Oriental ima- 
gery, even with the severest science. If we are wont 
to bestow extraordinary praise upon the new develop- 
ment of German poetry, we have, unquestionably, a 
right to do so. Art has perfected itself, in every 
lespect, and produced immortal works, which will hand 
down the memory of our age to ^e latest posterity. 
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Humanity has been far more generally and effica- 
ciously promoted by our poets than by any moralist 
or misfortane whatever. Literature itself has received 
a new and great impulse, as the poets have unfolded 
all the charm of our language, and taught German 
to the learned again after they had fallen into the 
extremest barbarism of speech. 

The recent poetry of the Germans, taken together, 
forms a particular cycle, which must be included in 
that of the collective poetry of modern Europe, and 
with that must be distinguished from the cycle of all the 
earlier poetry of the middle ages, of the East, of the 
Greeks and Romans, and of mythical antiquity. At the 
portal of the collective poetry of modern times stands 
Dante; at the portal of German poetry stands Jacob 
Bohme ; both alike solitary. The last reflected light of 
the middle ages yet became the glory that encircled the 
head of the new-bom infant Seers, absorbed in God, 
baptized it with holy lire. Dante gazed at the even- 
ing redness of the middle ages, and Jacob Bohme 
into the morning glow of the modern world. The 
solemn magical morning was soon followed by a bright« 
variegated, tnmultuous, and secular day. 

In the tumult of this day; in the splendor and 
brilliancy of so many dazzling phenomena; in the 
changing and fluctuating of names and modes, — it 
is difficult to draw a correct character of the entire 
poetical movement of modern times. The present 
exercises a certain charm over us ; it dazzles us with 
its petty ligfats^^by reason of their nearness. We are 
easily led' aMI^ iti one object to forget the rest, either 
because it S^rieusly forces onr exclusive admuration 
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and worship, or because we endeavor to cling to it, 
that we may not stumble in the universal confusion, 
that we may at least love and possess somethiog eo^ 
liiely, as otberwiae our Imerest would Ue too niich 
divided. In this manner, onesided opinions andtfiartial 
judgments have been lireqnently formed npo&the moei 
recent poetry. We cannot, in fact, escape them, 
unless we soar above the confusion, and gain a free 
point of view, and an unobstructed survey, on the 
elevation of history; unless we firee ourselves from 
the present and its pressing, hurrying, and contradii^ 
tory demands, and fly for refuge to the .past, 19 
measure the present thereby. 

We must trace out the history of poetry to this, 
its latest development. Poetry had already passed 
through many great periods, before it entered upon this 
last. In every one of these periods a change took 
plaoe. It di^iayed itself in a peculiar manner, at each 
several stage, and eiqposed to us one side after another. 
Two principal periods have usually been adopted—- 
the Greek or antique, and the media3val or romantic. 
Schlegel has attempted to characterize them by calling 
the antique poetry plaslio, and the romantic pictu- 
resque. This is- no idle comparison. The distmctioni 
in the arts in general are ^ain repeated in each single 
art The law of the external affinity is at the same 
time the law of their inward distinctions. Poetry 
changes according to its affinity with the other arts, 
and each of its developments and historical peri> 
ods corresponds to such an affinity; only we must 
not rest satisfied with sculpture and painting, with 
Ibis distmction of Schlegel into plastic and pictn* 
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w&Btfoe. Along math poetrj ^lere m five leading arts 

— architecture, sculpture, painting, nmsic, and the 
dramatic art. To these also correspond, in fact, the 
periods and difiefent developnoents of poetry. The 
bkmA iMcieiU, leligious poetry of the cosmogonies and 
Mythi waa ewenriaUy arehitectiira( in its character; 

later €keek and Roman, aad the poetry called 
eidiisifely antique, was eeulptcird. The lyric poetry 
of the rude nations after the overthrow of the ancient 
world, and before the period of the highest culture 
in the middle ages, was musical, and the romantic 
middle ages themselves wmre piotureaque. Finally, 
■Mdem learned poetry, which studies itself into the 
parts of all ages, may properly be called a theatrical 
poetry ; and in fact it embraces as much of all the 
earlier kinds, as the dramatic art adopts of all the 
other arts. Even individual poets among us try 
their hand in all kinds and forms of poetry, because 
thsf are parts which the poets play; in ^Mnner 
timts, each poet cnhivated hot one kind alone, aoeofd* 
ing to his natural turn of mind. 

The poetic enthusiasm of the earliest men seemed to 
unfold the last blossom of creation. The same spirit 
oi nature, which laid the foundation of the world, 
Mmred itself in the cosmogonies of childlike nations. 
Poetry had not yet torn itsdf away from nature; k 
animated the masses ; it was not yet the exclusive prop- 
erty of an individoal ; it divided into diverging views 
as men divided into races ; but it remained the property 
of whole generations ; and as it belonged to no poet, 
but to the nation, it also represented no hero, nothing 
individual, but the whole workL Ail its Ibmisweie 
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architectural. With heroism, the indiTidoal elemeat 

broke from the mass, and heroic fable from the cos- 
mogony, the statue from the Cyclopean edifice, and 
history, poetry, and plastic art, unfolded the highest 
Uofisom of this life ia Greece and Rome. But here 
also the poetic art was cloeely bound to the present 
and its prevailing character, and what we call classical 
in it was the strict consequence of the plastic impulse 
which freed that age from the dark womb of the 
cosraogonical period, but at the same time gave it 
the definite form of a vegetation limited to itself. 
When this life, in its onesided tendency, had shed 
its blossoms, another great branch of hnniAn nature 
began to unfold in a new direction. As formerly the 
senses had first torn themselves away from universal 
life, so now the affections sought to apprehend them- 
selves, and the rising sun of love drew forth the 
earliest tones from the Memnon columns of the nation. 
The feelings of the people were expressed in peculiar 
natural voices, which have now died away, as every 
tone dies away, of which nothing testifies save a die* 
tant echo. These are the " Voices of the Nations,** 
as Herder has called them, sucli as ancient legends 
' indicate, such as still echo in popplar songs, and such 
as are still heard in their purity and originality, among 
the pagan races of distant quarters of the world. 

In this tendency, Christianity took a mighty hold 
of the nations; and this tendency arrived at its most 
flourishing period in the middle ages ; the national 
feeling became a universal feeling; the voice, famil- 
iar only to the national ear, became an image, manifest 
to the eyes of all.- Poetry again became comie, and. 
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eonneqnently, arofaiteetiiral again nt its proportions, 
as painting now is; as formerly, starting from universal 
cosmogony, it had petrified into the plastic and indi- 
vidual character, it now poured from the various foun- 
•laiiui of the nations inlo the rushing waves of a bounds 
leas sea. Christian romanliobni, however, had been 
absorbed in the unstable element of feeling, mb that 
more ancient poetry had stiffened into sensible forma 
Hence it was bound to the same consistency ; and, 
even in this romanticism, a certain instinct gained the 
ascendency, which could not go beyond de^iaite boun* 
daries, bat, within their limits, moved with perfect 
security ; and so romantic poetry, too, like the antique, 
has something of the dassieal character. 

This classical character — the involuntary certainty 
and harmony of subject and form, in which the works 
of art perfectly resemble the works of nature, and ap- 
pear to be formed by the same creative impulse which 
made the heavens, the' mountains, plants, and animals^ 
as they are, and not otherwise, as. if it .could not have 
been hdped — this is, properly, what distinguishes 
all the ancient poetry from the modern. The poetic 
inspiration of those ancients was the creative impulse 
of nature, without selection and without wavering. 
Ours has become an aiair of reflection, and we choose 
and waver. 

The later poetry is wholly theatrical. People go to 
poetry as they go to the play-house — to deceive and 
entertain themselves in an agreeable manner. Poetry 
is no longer connected with life; no longer life's 
noblest blossom ; but stands opposed to it, as dreaming 
does to waking. It is no longer something involuntary 
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mvA neoestary ; no looftr the mitpomriiig of • boij 

spirit, which comes from within; no longer the crea- 
tion of an urgent, unconscious, involuntary impulse of 
nature ; no longer the free growth which springs up, 
nobody knows how. It has ratlior boooBMi a talent 
Which one applies this or that way, «t ibis «itt» aad 
ft mere plaything for entertainment Xt springs up no 
more; it is only made : it is no more; it only seems: 
it has faith in itself no more ; it only wants to de- 
ceive. To write poetry, one needs no more the in- 
ward and sacred inspiration, but only some knowledge 
of what gives people pleasnre, and some «kiU. '*.jl 
perfectly dear oonsoionsness in the nnderetandinf . hoi 
taken the place of an onconscious impniee in the 
afl^etions. The poet does not create as a blind 
impulse forces him to do. He sets him down and 
reflects ; he asks himself the question. What do I want 
to make, and how must I make it to please the people ? 
The same talent that formerly came of itself, when 
the poet's heart was in the poetio inspiratioBy .mov 
obeys the careful precepts of the onderstending. 
Formerly, poets had no definite aim ; they merely 
expressed themselves as tlie fountain pours out its 
stream, and as the bird sings. They were greater 
than others, as one mountain is higher than aaolher* 
But now their aim is to delight the people,- and thegr 
Vie with each other in producing that effect ; and^ as 
they govern themselves no longer by inward genius 
alone, but by applause from without, so they torment 
themselves about fame, and walk on stilts, to laiae 
themselves higher than others. 
Or is it otherwise 1 With the really greal and origh 
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m1 iMels, miqiiestioiiably. Atoong them poetry is lift 
still, as it was with the oldest singers of the ancient 
world ; and they are poets, because they must be, 
and in the manner that they must be, urged only 
by gettioa within, and careleas of applause. But the 
great mass of poets are suoh as I have desoriAiedi 
Mid it is the very existence of this mass which ohav* 
•elerizes oor period. But even our best poets have to 
pay their tribute to the age. They are the offspring 
of this age, and the spirit of nature which prevails in 
them proceeds from the nature of our time. lake 
the children of a player, they have to become pUyem 
too; they are, «8 it were, born to their paile. 

Universality is the character of this age. Writers are 
all in all. They transport themselves to all ages and 
countries, and imitate every thing. The forms of the 
remotest past, of the most distant nature, blend daily, 
with the images of the present We travel in one 
day throogh all the zones, thfoa|^ all ages, and tho 
Chamber, in which we remain quietly sitting, bcoomi 
a eavem of Mithra, on the walls of which the eartk 
and heaven are mirrored. The ancient poets did not 
go beyond the circle of their nationality. Shakspeare 
brought the whole world within the enchanted circle of 
hia poetical creations; yet they bore throughout thft 
stamp of an English and Shakspearean indivtdualtty* 
Bnt our later poets adopt the foreign view with the fot» 
eiga subject, and not only conjure Greece into their 
northern forests, but also a Greek way of thinking 
into their northern minds. The same German fidelity 
with which oar old painten copied Ratuie, still dia^ 
lingnisheB oor pools, ao far as they apply thenMites to 
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what is past and Ibreign. If they feet a icnpng after 
ancient Hellas, they want to be entirely Greek, so that 
they may not be afraid of Plato, and might escape rid- 
icule ill the presence of Aristophanes, if the middle 
ages enchant them, thej wovld leave not a single little 
atrq> in the harness of the ancient knights, not .a 
single cross on the way-side, wHbout its share of re> 
spect. No nation can think themselyes so well into 
another as the German. Our poets make an affair of 
devotion of this interchange of parts. It is, in fact, a 
modern polytheism. We turn every thing into objects 
#f poetical adoration, and resemble entirely the ancient 
heathens in the toleration with which they apprq>riaiied 
to themselves all the gods of fbreign nations, the mo> 
ment they crossed the borders of the country. 

No universal conquest was ever greater than that 
now undertaken by our poets^ Every corner of nature 
and history is vbited by them* and incorporated with 
the honndless empire of fancy, of which Itleratare ia 
designiDg innumerable charts, la diis aaiversal tei^ 
deacy, however, poetry follows only in the Ibotsteps 
of the understanding. This later poetry has an inti- 
mate connection with modern science. It receives 
its character from science, as the poetry of the middle 
ages received its character from religioo. Then 
the aifiictions prevailed^ as now does the undei^ 
standing. The fancy, incapable ever of becoming 
selMependent, follows impulse, which it receives in 
one case more from tlie affections, in the other more 
from the understanding. Then it changed emotions 
and feelings, now it changes conceptions and thoughts^ 
iota images and words. The aifootions tarn aiofe within, 
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and draw the world, by a mysterious attraction, in- 
vardJy ; the uaderstaiidiiig turns moie outwardly, and 
tkougbts become wings viiich bear men thrcnigh all 
qrtuse and ail time. Thm all iife aad light a» «oii* 
eentrated in on^ full, glowing ran. Here tfaaj are 
diflperaed, scattering and sparicling, into innnmafable 
stars, to traverse and to people the Infinite. 

This great empire of modern poetry, whose limits 
are nowhere, may. yet be distributed into certain 
wfttema^ Tbe ground of dirision lies pertly in thb 
sidjeets, partly in the Ibnns, Imt most of all in tfan 
qpirit, tlie aaode i£ appr olw ding, the fienrs of the 
worid bekngin^ to oor poetteal cpeations. According 
to these, certain schools have been formed. It is 
difficult, however, to draw precise distinctions between 
them. As, in the great B.oman empire, difierent ne» 
tione wtre Uended together, ae, m ear pbftieal empire^ 
the difibrent poetieal styles run into each other. 
Sonediing has been trsnfarred finom each to ihe 
others, inasmuch as, on the one hand, individual poets, 
in the universal struggle, have gone through all parts; 
and, on the other hand, entire poetical periods have suo^ 
eessively been under the influence of particular styles, 
whose, eharaoterietie impress is stamped aipoi all. 

This oenfonen is most strikingly displayed, in' re» 
gird to the distinction hetween the antique of. erery 
kind, the monuments of which have been communi* 
Gated to the poets by the learned researches of phi- 
lology and history, and the modirUf which is impressed 
en et ery poet by the present meinent, by hie dwn en* 
perience, manners, and nature. We aeeordingly make 
a general distinction hetween. learned poets and toAf 
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vml poets, or thos^ who borrow the materials of poetry 
and the manner of treatment from the study of the 
past, and those who borrow them only from the 
present. But this distinction is not very accurately 
oiisenred. The learned poets ean never Mie their 
matare; and, for example, bow mncfa soever a Toaa may 
strive to tarn himself into an old Greek, he remains 
forever an uncouth boor of Lower Saxony. In just the 
same way, the sentiments and peculiarities of the mod- 
ern world, involuntarily find their way into all the imi- 
tations of the old chivalry poetry, and into every rep- 
mentation of former times. On the other hand, the 
modem poets of nature ean never break entirely away 
from the influence of learned culture, of the thousand- 
fold reminiscences of the past, impressed upon them 
from their earliest youth. The forms of another world 
spontaneously hover around them, and an innumerable 
multitude of conceptions have Come down to us, by 
education and literature, partly from Greek and Roman 
antiquity, and partly from the middle ages, and are 
so intimately blended with all our modes of thought 
and expression, that they have become our second 
nature. 

The distinction, therefore, is limited to s question 
of degree, of a more or less of the antique and the 
foreign in our poetical literature. • We must, accord- 
ingly, draw a general distinction between the learned 

poets, to whom the more applies, and who, for this 
very reason, find greater acceptance among the more 
learned and cultivated readers, and the unlearned 
poets, whom all readers understand, because they 
admit into their poetry only that little <^ the foreigB 
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which has become universally known and is current 
every where. 

A distinction like this did not obtain among the 
anoients. They had religious mysteries, which spread ^ 
an obscurity over their poetry too, which obsonrity 
was cleared up only to the initiated; hot the profane 
poetry was intelligible to every body. In this, erudi- 
tion, foreign ideas and foreign expressions never gained 
the ascendency* These are a characteristic peculiar* 
ity of our recent times alone. Among us alone are 
readers ditided into the educated and the commoa 
dasaes. We possess an mnnmerable multitude of 
poems which contain obscurities only for him who 
has not appropriated to himself the whole apparatus 
of mythological and historical knowledge, which the 
understanding of them requires. 

'As we have gone further in imitating all the nations 
on the globe, and as the greatest beanties of these 
imitations consist exactly in. the appropriation of 
the most national peculiarities, their enjoyment 
requires a more complete acquaintance with those 
nations. In this, poets as well as readers are dis- 
tinguished from each other. Local situation has some 
inflaeooe.. The most eminent imitators of the light 
French style — Wieland, for example, and Goethe too, 
to a certain extent — belonged to the west of Germany ; 
the imitators of the English were universally North 
Germans. Time, too, makes some distinction. We 
know the change from the Gallomania to the Anglo* 
mania, and so forth. 

We have spoken of the influence, both of scholastic 
learning and foreign literatore, at the beginning of 
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this work, in gpneral termo. PoeCrj, «bo, hta htm 
nibjected to this mflaence, and derives from k msay 

of its distinctions. But more important still than 
these are the distinctions which are transferred from 
the religious or philosophical modes of thinking to the 
•realioiis of poetry and the taste in regard to them. 
We Gemians diSEsr so esaentially from each olte 
in ow modes of Ming, thinking, and bdienng^ ti 
even our separatien into sects demonstrates, that it 
cannot but exercise an influence upon poetry. Here, 
too, nature comes into play again. The North Ger- 
man is more fantastic, witty, and humorous ; the South 
German has more feeling, more earnestness, and mom 
puskm. Natnre always is the final~ basis. Thaii 
todamcntal modifications are the oanse of the North 
Germans having particularly cultimted ProiestantiBmj 
the philosophy of the understanding, and poetry of a 
fanciful and witty character ; and the South Germans, 
Catholicism, the philosophy of nature, and the poetry 
of feeling. For the same reason, «lso, more of the 
leamed poeto are ta be found in Nortern GeroMny^ 
and more of the onleamed in the sooth. The great 
difference in the fundamental views of the poets, which 
rests on oriainal differences of nature, and which is 
still more distinctly marked by the religious division, 
distmguishes our poetical literature from that of all 
oter nations. Nowhere else do we find so great a 
variety in sooh marked oontrasts. The universal lev* 
eiling has, to be sure, smoothed away the characteristic 
distinctions on the surface, here as well as elsewhere, 
and a poetical rabble, neither one thing nor another, has 
ipread all over Germany ; but still, when any depth 
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whatever is to be foand, there these distinctions likewise 
are to be traced. The superficial rabble shun them, 
hate them, or look on them with pity; and whenever 
8 poet joins himself decidedly to one creed or system 
of philosophy, > be becomes an objeet of aoflpicioo to 
the rest. This freqiently deceiree na in regard 16 
thevaliie of the most distinguished poets, and<dialiirM 
the enjoyment of them. We need only call Ludwig- 
Tieck to mind, whose best poetical works are to this 
day despised by many people, because a certain Cath- 
olic odor is perceptible therein. * 
wiU ^now kinds of poetry; 

and 4y>iirider tlie JyriOi epie» and drluilaltbi -nMf 
special attentidn^ • * Each of these species- hab Tiseit 
to the supremacy among us; to-day one, to-morrow 
another ; all have been cultivated in every possible 
direction, and not a few single poets even have taken 
op all together; .and Qoethe -the most oniversalljr 
MDong them' alL< Homer was only an epie poetf 
Anacreon and Pindar wete only lyric poets ; iiischyloa 
and Sbfdioei^ only dramatnits; oar modem poets, 
however, readily and easily, are all iu all. The source 
of this we have already discussed. 

We can distingaish, in our later poetry, a transition 
from the lyrie, throiigl» the dramatic to the epic^ 
wiihottt, howereri attempting- 1» draw the lines too 
sharply^ Unqnestioilably, lyric poetry had the aseeii* 
dency at first ^he Silesiaa school, to which we must 
return, was preeminently lyric, as afterwards was thb 
school of Ilaller, Gleim, Utz, Hagedorn, and others, 
and that of Klopstock, Voss, StoU berg, and . the rest. 
Then the jpassiiNi ftv the stage took, poasesiiott ^f the 
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Germuw; md^ after LttsiDg had led the w^, QtkSOm 
and Goethe, Iffland and Kotzebue, ftmnded the dn* 

matic period almost in the same way as the operas 
succeeded arias, symphonies, and oratorios in musiCi 
and Mozart followed Bach and Uindel. At present, 
however, we have grown emiaentlj epic in that deluge 
of BoyeU whieh threatena utterly to of erwhelm om 
elegant literature. 

This transition is very natural. If it cannot be 
affirmed that this is the course originally necessary, 
which the poetry of every nation or of the human 
race in general had to take, atili it has become 
aacesaary fiw our nation and onr age. The poeCij 
of the faoman race began with a pnrely epic synbel* 
iam ; and from thia objeeti?e poetry of the world, by 
degrees, subjective lyric poetry was developed, just 
as man himself has grown freer and freer and more 
independent. That most ancient poetry sprang from 
a harmenioua and believing view of the world; the 
modern poetry of the Germane, on the oontrary, from 
adietraeled and perfectly diacordant and unbelievhig 
?iew of things. There^ men paaaed from the whole to 
the part, from the outward to the inward, from the 
objective all to the subjective personality. The ancient 
mythical epos divided into dramaa, and these again 
into lyrical characters, as the wars of the heroee 
sprang from the theocracy, and political freedom again 
from these. iBsehyliis began to translate Homer inl0 
the drama, and Anacreon again disengaged the lyrical 
strains from the pieces of Euripides, like blossoms 
plucked from the tree, and scattered them about like 
lyric leaveik Bo the statno was diaettgaged from the 
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edifice of the ancient temple, and took its place, freely 
and proudly, in the midst of the consecrated halls, 
as man in the midst of creation, from whose bosom 
he had at last been disinthralled. This was the ori- 
ginal and nataral progress of human, and, cons^ 
qoently, of all poetical development. Later poetry, 
Itowerer, takes the opposite course. It is essentially 
a restoration and reorganization of perfectly dissolved 
and anarchic elements. That most ancient poetry, 
becoming more and more divided and broken up, was 
9X length entirely resolved in the Roman age, and 
passed into a state of putrid fermentationi until notl^ 
ing remained but dry bones ; and these, too, cram- 
Med finally into dust. Then, in the Christian middle 
ages, began the first great process of reorganization, 
and a new poetry opened its great blossom-eye to 
heaven. But this blossom, too, faded away, bore only 
iHunh fruit, in the didactic, narrow, and satiric age, 
■hortiy before and after the reformation, then shrivelled 
up miserably, and was trampled under foot in the mire 
of those great military roads, which were made by 
neighbors in the thirty years' war through Germany. 
The world, however, was a second time reorganized, 
and in this period we are now living. Now, if we 
reflect that modem poetry had to be reconstructed 
out of universal dissolution, we immediately understand 
that it could not, like the early poetry of the race, 
proceed from a whole, and extend itself to single 
parts, but, on the contrary, had to seek a whole from 
single parts, in a concentric direction. A poetical 
Ming had to begin to glimmer in individual men, 
just as, in putrid slime, new life begins to dawn 
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in the infusoria; and the first poetic 0OI1OOI8 had to 

he formed in sensibility, in a dim intimation, in a 
certain poetic Mesmerism, before they could unfold 
the higher sense for all beauty, just as organizing 
nature decks the surface of the heaving mass, in which 
the germs of future creeled things are chaoticallj 
fermenting together, first, with the green matter <tf 
Priestley, witb pappy water plants, and hosts of sensi- 
tive, phosphorescent, aquatic animals, before the higher 
organized beings come in their many forms to light 
Thus we see those lyric poets, between Opitz and Voss, 
watery in character, but yet with the feeling of life, and 
ahining not a little in the ancient night of witchcraft^ 
begin the new development > of poetry. They are 
soon followed by higher, freer, and nobler forms, and 
a new paradise springs up with sun bright clearness 
from the night, and over the cold, prosaic Hood. That 
which at first is only ielt in lyric poetry, becomes free 
in the drama^ and arranges itself into a harmonioos 
whole in. the epic 

If we take our departure from lyric poetry, we must, 
in pursuance of what has been said, assign to it, on 
the whole, a general importance in the development 
of our poetry, and judge of it according to this, and 
not merely according to its particular, and, as it were, 
specific value and weight Were we to regard only 
the latter, we should have to set aside • most of the 
elder lyric poets as awkward beginners, and place 
them, without qualification, in the rear of most of the 
moderns. But if we look to their general importance, 
even the bad lyric poets of the first period take 
precedence of most of the far better poets of the 
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present age, and tbe public is just enough to acknoWl- 
edge this. They reverence still an Opitz, a Flemming, 
HaJler, even a Gleim, Kleist, Holty, although our 
latest lyric poetry far surpasses them in the matter of 
taste. People consider still, that those poets began, 
what our later poets are eaaly and happilj im* 
proving. 

Lyric poetry not only commenced the new golden 
age, but always continued to maintain an eminent rank 
in it. Nay, the greatest of oar later and latest poets 
were lyric poets at the same time, and Schiller and 
Goethe before all. We may affirm that the Germans 
are inclined to lyric poetry by nature more than any 
other 'nation whatever. We always speak of the 
German heart. Our lyric * poetry estab^^hes the exist- 
ence of th?s preponderating power of the affections. 
Even the earliest monuments of German antiquity 
mention the songs of our bards. In the middle ages, all 
Germany blossomed in a single, great, lyrical spring, 
and now again every year brings out many thou- 
sand songs. Properly speaking, the thread of lyrical 
poetry has never been wholly broken in Germany, 
though it has certainly become attenuated. We were 
always men of feeling, and lyric poetry is the first 
and simplest language of feeling. Our lyrical poems 
are like the interest of an immense capital of good 
feeling and good heartedness, which we have kepi 
undiminished under all circumstances. 

Lyric poetry is the poetry of youth ; and the Ger- 
man youth have always been more enthusiastic than 
the youth of any other nation. Feeling runs over, and 
these young poets probably care mere for singing than 
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for being Hstened to. Like tlie birds in spring, they 
twitter on all the branches, and seem not to know that 
there are so many thousands of them, and that they 
•re singing only the oid^og for evermore. They are 
impelled for once to make their Yoicee heard; and 
most of them are again silent when the spring of 
life is o?er. Hence the prodigious multitude of lyrid 
poets, and the similarity of their songs. Why should 
they not enjoy this innocent pleasure ? Many thou- 
sand flowers still blossom by each other's side. If all 
these poets do not lay claim to immortality, noliody can 
•ay any thing to the contrary. This was already the 
ease in the middle ages. Then, too, innumerable poets 
sang, and on the same subjects. We cannot consider the 
Minni'sinircrs mdividually ; they were a whole nation. 

It was the same power of feeling which then impelled 
to song as now, only then it seemed more closely 
allied to nature, and healthier ; now it languishes more 
in reflections, and is often diseased. Inspiration, in* 
stead of being drawn from nature, is drawn frequently 
from books; it is often learned, artificial, and over- 
refined. But in general, healthy nature still ever 
makes its way. 

Lyric poetry expresses either general states of feel- 
ing, or feelings on particular occasions, which still 
may always more or less be traced back to a predom- 
inating key-note in the affections. There are in 
general only four such predominating states of feeling, 
to which also the principal kinds of lyric poetry cor- 
fespond. They are arranged according to the tem- 
peraments. The sanguineous state produces the bright 
•nd joyous songs; the choleric, the darmg and warlike; 
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tlie melancbolic produces the eentinieiita], pasBioDate, 

plaintive; and the phlegmatic, the contented idyllie 
songs. The subject of the first is particularly love, 
pleasure, and wine; of the second, country, honor^ 
freedom, wlir ; of the third, plaintive love, virtue, and 
religion ; of the last, the landscape, still life, domestic 
life. As to the form, the social song corresponds par- 
ticularly to the first; the ode and dithyrambs, to 
the second ; the elegy and hymn, to the third ; poetic 
narrative and picturesque delineation, to the fourth. 

The sanguineous songs of pleasure and festive en- 
joyment exist in extraordinary numbers^ but, like the 
comedies, they fid! quite too often into the sugary, 
^e sentimental, or the vulgar, and the gluttonous, if I 
may so say, or into the sportive style, even to silliness. 
One poet, particularly one from the school of Gleim, 
Matthisson, Tiedge, and their peers, calls to miad| in 
the rerj midst of enjoyment, some tedious virtue or 
other, which forces- him, like a schoolmaster, to tern* 
perance; or he quotes Anacreon and Horace, and 
coquets with a very pedantic affectation of dassie 
style, in the arms of love, or at the wine-glass. 
Another, particularly one from the school of Voss, 
Bikrger, and the rest of that class, wants to keep the 
popular tone, and eulogizes substantial household faiei. 
Finally, a third, particularly one from the school of 
Goethe, wants to be delicate and refined, and moral 
to boot, and toys with sin like a eunuch. Still we 
possess very excellent single songs of pleasure and 
festivity, which are too well known to need men- 
tioning in this place. Among the later poets of thie 
class, William MiiUer and Frederick Riickert have 
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gAiaed an honorable distinetioii. The Utter has an in- 
finite talent in versifieation, partioolarly far its harmoi^j. 
By alliteration, assonances, and rhymes, he knows how 

to bring all the capacities of language into play, and, 
by the most ingenious turns, to give each word a 
musical significance. But this ingenuity does not 
always agree with simple sensibility, and just as little 
does the Oriental abundance of his images^ He qpeaks 
more to playful Ihncy than to sensitiUlity, and, therefor^^ 
the sanguineous style is the most natural to him. 

The love songs of the joyous and sanguineous kind 
generally succeed among us Germans much less than 
among the Italians. In Buffering and complaiidag, we 
are moeh stronger than in possession and eojoyment 
Modest and easily satisfied, we know how to pay a 
distant worship to the helored object; blessed with 
the smallest favor, to indulge in merriment ; to console 
ourselves agreeably for her reserve ; but we know not 
bow to season possession poetically ; it. makes us pro- 
aaie. Neglected and hoping lore inspires us; happy 
love cools us down. Prudery also, and regard to 
behavior, prerent us from ever arriving at any right 
hearty pleasure. This is done only by the popular 
songs, the Ranz des Vaches, and the frisky airs of the 
merry dwellers on the Alps. .The wine songs are cer- 
tainly better in Germany thui any where, else, beoause 
ve have alwaya been, and still continue to be, the best 
dprinkers in the world, in spite of the bragging of 
some foreigners. But a false tone has crept even 
into the wine songs, particularly in consequence of 
the different objects of social meetings assembled 
ofer their wine. They have been turned inio toasli 
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iomewhat lengthened out The fireemasoD dnnks to 
the human race, the soldier to war, the liberal to coun- 
try and liberty, the student to his little privileges. 
Miscellaneous societies, however, have a certain class 
of Bongs, which deaenre to be sung over nothing better 
than ootd water. They amoont roerdy to this, thai 
people ought to ait togeth^ ; that they moat drink luaiily ; 
that they moat hare wine or punch befi>re them ; thai 
these things taste good, and make one feel well ; and 
more of the like; all of which is understood, of course, 
by e?ery one who sits down to his glass^ and is joUy 
enough to tune up a aong at all. 

Of thia kind are thoae aonga alao, which expreaa a 
joyoua frame of mind^ in general, or which are meant to 
summon the company to that state of feeling. They 
indicate precisely the vacant place where the poet has 
wished to set down poetry. They are like superscrip- 
tions ovex raoaical notea, allegro, andante^ and others, 
bat the notes are wanting. We call for Joy — " Come, 
then, appear; descend below; daughter of heaven, be 
oar guest ; " or we inform ourselves, that ** She ia there; 
beloved Joy ; now sit we merrily down together ; " and 
80 on. 

The choleric songs presuppose a high, impassioned 
flame, and are aeldom composed where thia flame m 
not really, blazing in the poet'a bosom. These are aaited 
only for elevated atates of mind ; and as, in ordinary 

life, one does not make himself particularly agreeable 
with these exaltations, they are the less wrought up 
by art. Their subject is stormy enthusiasm for honor, 
freedom, country, and wrathful excitement against 
the enemy, against Yioe and imbecility. This fire of 
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ftanon is Mldom peiwmal, beeatpie pcfMnal piwkn 
Is seldom poetkd. For the most jpart, it is .a sociil 
and national enthasiasni, whioh bahis an ^hese* songs. 

Among those rare souls of fire, for whose personal 
passion we take an interest on account of its purity 
and depth, Ublderlin stands at the bead, in Germany. 
The divine deliriam of this poet is . the noblest of 
its Itind known to poetry. 

The period of patriotic enthnsiasm, jast expired, 
has called out a great number of patriotic songs, and 
songs of freedom and war. At an earlier period, 
Schiller had already given the key-note. Korner, 
Ariidt, and Schenkendorf have sang strains well suited 
10 their times, and excited a genuine -enthusiasm. The 
finest songs, however, were those of Ludwig Folleo; 
ihey are pealing trumpet tones, joyoas, uoble, full #f 
the wild and headlong joys of battle. 

The melancholic songs commonly express the gen- 
eral feelings of longing, of suffering, and of sorrow, 
the sentiment excited by partienlar serkms aod 
mournful pccasions. Genuine metaneholy springs op 
fai the soul without any external oceanon, and 'sedm 
out its own object. Youth has its melancholy period; 
and as youth is most inclined to lyric poetry, the 
greater part of lyric poems are of the melancholic 
kind also. The sentimental contemplation of natwe 
and the complaipis of lore form the staple of these songs. 
They ate natural and moving, if the sentiment is genu- 
ine and the proper limits are not passed over. ' Bat there 
is a multitude of songs, likewise, in which sometimes 
an artificial sensibility, sometimes an extravagant, weak, 
and womanish whining, predomioates. Thus we find 
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In Matthisson, TMge, KosegarCeo, .a great deal '109 
amcb* reflectiooi 'too many learned quotatloBa/ too vraeh 
^premeditated elegance, and far too much of mtnnte 
paint i n g. We^seel that the ipoets themaelFe^ have (UtleiB 

than ihey have thought, and they consequently excite 
less feeling than sensible images and thouglits. These 
poets, notwithstanding, want to seem full of deep sen- 
sibility, and, therefore, exi^gerate ibeiaqfiresBioiitof 
it. They dip Ibepen^w the evepiranmng«tiiibi»f tem 
of elegiac vwoe, ><andiadoptta certain whimpering and 
plaintive tone, -which strikes *ti8 as natural at best 
in an unhappy Louisa Brachmann. 

Religious songs must alsQ be reckoned with the 
melancholic kind. We are -irery rich in this species 
of poetry,-and vmanyrof tbesessoDgs are of the* highest 
excellence, butthe vmost>(fe^veot ase those^of. NovialiK 
Bnt, nnhappily, we 4ind thebest religions -songs Mat- 
tered about only in collections of secular poems. The 
church takes no notice of them. Here the old hymn- 
books which were compiled t in a barbarous age, by 
higUy unpoetical theologiansi^or tsise? able versificatioiis 
or the psalms, Qstill prevail. The few goodtexceptions 
only make i this itase the ' ioere ^apparent. Thito the 
Protestant church deprives itself of the very means 
by which it might win souls. Philosophy offered her- 
self to it ; it declared war upon her : poetry oSkted 
herself; ifhaa dismissed her with indifference. 

The < songs of ^ the i phlegmatic ^kiod form^arDotch 
school in lyric i poetry. J&tid ltfo''is>itsies8encie-]aod 
its subject. Contentment is the itate of mind from 
which they spring ; idyllic nature, fanuly scenes, sober 
happiness, < their * subjects : 'Yoss, ^Kosegarten, the fieki 
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proaeher Schmidt, with hit moses and gjtweB oat opott 
the Marches, were the leaders of the choir. Here, too, 
we have not adhered to nature, but have quoted the 
ancients, particularly Theocritus and Horace. Noth- 
ing could be so ludicrous as this learned ru8ticity» 
ind rustic learoing. 

In the last century, there were also a nraltitude oC 
didactic, particularly of moral poems, which yet are 
very much out of fashion in the present. They never 
had any poetic value, unless, like Schiller's didactic 
poems, they proclaimed at the same time a great and 
Boble passion and enthusiasm. Fables have at present 
equally declined* 

In the present century, ballads, on the other hand, 
have become more numerous. We have passed from 
theory to experience, from the province of philosophy 
to that of history ; and so we like better to look for 
examples in poetry than for precepts. Our greats 
est poets htfe written ballads; and the number of 
inferior ballad-writers is incalculable. C^ain very 
fkrorite legendary subjects have been treated ten or 
twenty times over. One of our most meritorious 
baliad-Mrriters is Gustav Schwab. Other authors, more- 
over, have brought down ballads, like every thing else, 
to the vulgar level. All the follies of ouF modem 
novels,' insipid gallantry, stale cmelty, and feeble res- 
ignation, have had to be charged upon ancient knights 
and dames, in recent ballads; and we hear the anti- 
quated measures »lone resounding like an echo from 
the ruins of ancient castles. 

We pass now to the draAna. If the beginning of 
our poetical age produced more lyric poems, and 
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novels appear in greater numbers at (he present mo- 
ment, the intervening space abounds preeminently in 
plays. The brilliant period of the drama is just.ovctfj 
or at least interrupted} but the notely on the oq«- 
tiary, is now enjoying' its golden 9fe. 

It deserves to be ftmaiked, that our plays bel^iig 
almost exclusively to the more recent period of Ger- 
man poetry. The middle ages were great in epic and 
lyric poetry, and it was not till towards the end of that 
time, that something was beard of the ;4rama. 0£;aU 
the muses, the dramatic were the latest lO' wander -i^ 
Germany, and rmade their first iappearanee .in tke 
Thespian cart, as they did in Greece. -Stupid religiona 
pieces, and secular carnival buffooneries, were their 
first wretched offerings. Those religious plays never 
reached^ the excellence of an ideal cultivation, as in 
Spain ; and thede>'8eeniarcbnriesqne&i arose And :disa^ 
peared'witb the prosperity of the thM:estale,> and-dever 
became^wbat thejr have ^become in England and Italy. 
Hans Sachs made a whole dramatic world, as in a 
magic lantern, pass swiflly before the eyes of his contem- 
poraries; but the pale and crowded forms disappeared 
in the night of that age, in whose Ihick darkness, 
Jesuitism, orthodoxy, and the witoh-trials, takuig tlie 
place of every other, entertainment, played a great -and 
universal tragi-comedy. 

When Germany recovered herself again, power and 
pleasure were withdrawn from the nation to the courts 
of the princes; and here alone had they money and 
tedium enough to give Jielpomene and Thalia, as haad^ 
maids, to tiiie< aoperannaated court fool. The fashion^ 
able world then <weat to the aohool ^f^France and 
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Itd^, and ordered over the tbestre from Hiemse, wHh 
all Its apportenances. ' Bat, fortanately, along with 
the distortion of the antique taste, a romantic element 
was still retained, which struck into a new path, par- 
ticularly in the opera; and French comedy began grad- 
ualiy to return, merrily enough, to nature. Finally, 
the passion for the stage reached the cities, which had 
preserved some prosperity from the ruins of the saiddle 
ages, or had worked themselves op to a new flourishing 
state ; and the old Hanse towns preeminently, Hamburg 
before all, opened an entrance for the muse of Shak- 
qieare, and rendered the hitherto courtly and foreign 
drama civic and national. The earlier imperfect 
attempts were carried out hy Leasing, who most be 
regarded as the founder of the modern German drama. 
He not only refined taste as a critic, placed before the 
eyes of the nation the best foreign models, and became 
an all-powerful oracle to the stage managers and the 
public, but he set the first example, as a poet, and 
gave the German drama the tone which it has ever 
since preserved. EmUa Galotii was the. first German 
tragedy ; ilftitiMi van BomikdSw, the first comedy. 

Since Lessing's time, the German theatre has been 
raised to its most flourishing state by Goethe, Schiller, 
Schroder, Jiinger, liffiiaQd, Kotzebue, and others; but 
it has again sunk very low. 

Every species of drama has again degenerated, after 
having, for a time, risen to a wonderfully prosperous 
condition. Tragedy, which had risen to its culmi- 
nating point in Schiller, has sunk to the Fate trage- 
dies. Comedy, which rose, in Kotzebue's hands, if 
not to the highest perfectioB, yet to the highest pop- 
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ularity, has wandered away to France once more, md 
imiUtes nothing but the French small comedies of 
intrigue, and the vaudevilles. 

The sentimental plays, also, which were formerly 

made by Iffland a real national affair of the Ger- 
mans, have taken the road to France, and imitate 
the ferocious melodrames and executioner's pieces 
of the Parisians. Even the opera has declined since 
Mozart, and shares all the faults to which every 
thing dramatic is now exposed. The tragic writers 
endeavor, with exhausted strength, to force originality ; 
but the comic writers, who take every thing, even 
their own fame, more easily, content themselves with 
borrowing from ancients and foreigners, patching up^ 
and slightly modernizing the good thoughts of others. 
In proportion as intellect' has deserted the drama, sensi^ 
ality has impudently forced itself into the vacant place. 
As, at the theatres in general, ballets, and the great 
show operas and spectacles, predominate, with all 
the splendor of decorations and machinery, the poet» 
too, strives to lend each, single production as mucli 
external splendor as possible, in order to make sure of 
their theatrical eS6oU 

Comedies have never yet thriven very greatly in Ger- 
many. The wittiest, and those which excite most to 
laughter, were not written for the stage. The most pop- 
ular that are brought upon the boards, and that recme . 
the loudest applause, are comnionly somewhat vulgar. 
None but poets, who, like Tieck; renoonoe the stage, 
can give to comedy all its freedom unrestrained ; on the 
stage, they are rather tame and courtly. Mad-cap farces 
and satires are not tolerated there, except when they are 
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Tulgar and boorish, like *' Kochus Fmnpeniiekel," and 
the " Knight Tulipan." Ingenious farces of a more re- 
fined character, applicable to the legion of ridiculous 
things in our public life, comedies in the manner 
of AristophaneSy wooM- be Bomething.- uoheard o£ 
Th^' pettj follies of aiiigle elafloes or indifidoate are 
ale a e brought upon** the stage, and people are- honest 
or dull enough to look for Little-Pedlingtonians only 
in Little-Pedlinirton. People think, too, they cannot 
possibly be merry, unless some sentimental loving 
couple, or a touching family chrde; be brought 'in. 
Tlie ridiouloQB charaetera are commonly only second* 
ary characters. The circle in which the intrigue re* 
▼olves is only the family circle. As long as the comic 
character is not made the leading one, and that circle 
is not extended to public life on a large scale, comedy 
will always remain limited and petty. 

. On the stage we may see, essentially, tW6 species of 
oomedies— >the high and re6iied, as they are called, and 
the lower and Tolgar. The fimner are for the ftshionable 
world, and their scenes are laid in fashionable society. 
They are commonly a little tedious, and not so clever 
and refined as the French of the same species. The 
wit is here always restrained out of regard to courtesy 
. tnd etiquette, and commonly assigned to the senrants, 
satAreHes and some old caricatures. German mo- 
rality also permits no great freedoms; and, instead 
of an agreeable frivolity, we see, in the fashionable gen- 
tlemen and ladies who occupy the foreground, nothing 
but a starched formality. Of a freedom such as pre* 
▼ails in the Figaro of Beaumarchals,' we have not the 
smaUest intimattioo. 
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The low comedies fyr. the oomraon people aire (kr 
better. They are rough, often indecent ; but are 
merry, if nothing else, and have a more rapid move- 
ment. They adhere, also, more closely to nature, and 
hft?e a fair richer field of caricatures before them thaa 
the genteel comedies. In this isq^ies of corned 
Kotzebue had, preemiBentlj, the art of makihg the 
Germans Shake their sides. The circamstance is 
worthy of remark, that in nearly all these comedies, 
the ludicrous is almost always identified with what 
is old-fashioned. There are few German comedies in 
which there is not some caricature or other who wears 
the old-fashioned dress, peruke, qnene^ and bag. The 
ridicule of what is old has been reduced, in- a certain 
degree, to a system. Bilt certainly if people have ex- 
hausted themselves enough with this sort of ridicule, 
they would now do better to keep a sharper eye upon 
the follies of the present 

Within the most recent period, comedy has sunk 
very low. Short pieces of a single act, fi>r the most 
part borrowed from the Parisians, have driven the 
greater pieces of our own more than they ought from 
the stage. Whether it be that people in general have 
t>een glad to secure brevity and Tariety, or that the 
baUettes and small operas have made preludes, inter* 
lades, and afterpieces more necessary, we see on the 
stage a disproportionately larger number of small than 
of great pieces, and even in the trade, more collec- 
tions of small comedies are published than single 
great ones. These dramatic trifles are almost always 
nothing but manufactured wares of the Parisians, and 
extremely doll; or^ if they are spirited, their wit refers 
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to local relatiom, which ha?e bo applicatioB this side 
of the Rhine. 
The imlhetic plays we can hardly dMofirish aa a 

fiarticolar species, since, for the most part, they are 
called comedies ; and even in most of the comedies, 
properly so called, there occurs something of the 
fMithetic. Diderot intfoduced this pathetic manner, and 
ptodiieeiL therehy a greater effect ntKm the Qermana 
thatt npon hia om coBntryBien. Iffland was the hero 
of the pathetic and tearM plays ; but Kotsehne has 
also fully done his part. These pieces properly form 
a middle class between tragedies and comedies. They 
begin like a tragedy and end like a comedy. The 
faaro or heroine ia put to toriare for a while, and theo 
•very thing coms oat aceordhsg to <Mr wiahea. For* 
merly, sensibility was their more prerailiBf tone, and 
soil tears only were sought to be drawn from the eyes 
of the public; at present, cruelty is their predomi- 
nating character, and they aim to produce strong oon- 
^aata in the aenstbiiitiea, by OMana of cruelty and 
tanor, and the happy issue following thereupon. Gende 
emotion, however, is always more tn .plaae here than 
terror, which should never be idly abused. It is a real 
piece of barbarity to let the cruelty rise first to the 
highest' point, merely to enjoy its pleasure, and then to 
exchange it for the delight of pardon and reconciliation. 
Thcry want to add to the enjoymeHt of a Turk and 
cannibal, that of a good Christian and j^anthropiat 
At one tine, a' fidae and quite too tragieal tone la 
introduced into the pathetic melodrama, and terror 
is carried to excess ; at another, a false and too mild 
tone is introduced into gennine tragedy, vbd pity m 
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abused. They do not scruple even to work over the 
best tragic materials for this purpose, and, where death 
and punishment ought to come in as tiie necessarj 
conclusioii of the tragic whole» aU of ta sudden to 
introduce pardoo and a marriage. 

Finally, we must pass on to eipic poetry. Epic 
poetry, in the form of the novel, has manifestly ac- 
quired the ascendency at the present day. The epic 
in verse, on the contrary, appears only m a .stunted . 
after-birth of earlier times: Oor ancestors in the 
middle ages were not to be snrpaased in heroic song^ 
And yet thei^ works, so like the ancient eaUwdrals, 
were, like them, for a long time misunderstood. When 
the Germans began to grow poetical again, they imi- 
tated only foreign models — the ancients and the 
French, and then the Italians and English alsa As 
in architecture, so in epic poetry, a certain Jesuitical 
French court taste acquired the ascendency, in which 
heathen (lods and Christian saints, in piebald allegories 
and new-fashioned curls, had to draw the triumphal 
car of Louis XIV., and his compeers. The epii) 
muse was transplanted to Qermany by VoHairet whoan. 
Uemiade was translated by Schonaich into a jElsr^ 
MUMMfe. But, as the Germans, if they onee take up 
with foreign models, always instinctively choose the 
best, so our epic poets spon passed from Voltaire to 
Milton, Ariosto, Tasso, Virgil, and Homer. Klop* 
stock borrowed from the kindred intellect of the 
Englishman the Christian mythical idea, and from 
Homer his moving simplicity and external form. 
Voss endesTored to copy this form with still greater 
fidelity in his Louise. But as soon as Herder had 
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gathered around us the poeiiry of all nations, and the 
earlier poetry of our own, as by ihe touch of an en- 
chanter, and had disofosed worlds upon worldr, the 

poets too, and Fouque and Ernst Schulze at their 
head, quickly grasped at every possible epiQ form, and 
imitated them all in gay confusion. 

It cannot be denied that our later and our latest 
epic literature is very rich in numberless beauties ; but 
all that it has gained consists entirely in these single 
beauties. A perfectly satisfactory whole has been 
achieved as yet by no poet. The effect of all of thera 
is injured by the circumstance that they are imitations, 
whether more in substance or form it matters not. A 
poem CMi no longer be borrowed from nature, but 
only from another poem. Such poets, therefore,— as 
Leonardo da Vinci said of the painters who paint, not 
after nature, but after the manner of a school, — are 
' not the sons, but the grandsons, of the muse. Those 
old poets delineated their nation, their age. But how 
ridiculous it is for a modem German poet to iniroke the 
muse of Homer, or to talk about his lyre, or pretend to 
grasp the harp of Ossian! How oflfensive is the 
thought, that a poet, who has very possibly been drinking 
coffee, and is smoking his pipe or taking snuff, ventures 
to represent to his readers that he has worked his way 
eompletdy, body and soul, into the company of the an- 
cient Greeks or the knights of the middle ages ! They 
would be prodigiously amazed, — these Hectors and 
Achilleses — these Rolands and Tancreds, — were they 
to see how the mice are nestling in their helmets, in this 
ink-shedding age. And the old poets themselves, what 
would they 'say to their modern rivals t They would be 
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compelled to believe that all the poetry in the world 
had disappeared with them, if this good old earth of 
oura did not still eea^, once in R wbiiei a Shakspeare 
a Schiller after them to Elyainin. If it is merdy 
ridiculous to cut out hundreds and hundreds of copies, 
after an Iliad or an Orlando Furioso, so it is, on the 
other hand, perfectly absurd, nay, pernicious, arbitrarily 
to apply the forms of the ancients to modern and 
unsuitable subjects, or to knead together the most 
dif erse forms, into a partycolored mixtore, as Ernst 
Bcbolze has done in his ''Ceeilia.** 

If we look for a genuine, a perfect epic, and wholly 
peculiar to our time, we shall find it only in the 
novel. The novel in former times appeared to be 
as much repressed and stunted as ■ heroic poetry does 
in onr own. The whole difoenoe between the heroio 
poem and the norel, is a diflerenee of ages and of tbeiff 
character. The heroes and destinies of the ancients 
were made the subject of living song ; ours are only 
the subjects of description. Unquestionably, our all- 
embracing, all-penetrating knowledge of the world 
exerdses the greatest infkienee upon the prodigious 
mass of our novds, asiit does upon all the phenomena 
of modem eirilization. Poetry, in Greeion antiquity^ 
Mlowed the plastic tendency which appealed to the 
senses; and in the Christian middle ages it followed 
the one direct and strong current of the affections ; 
and now it follows the understanding alone in all 
directions, snd into all^ the depths of the contemplation 
ef the world. It goes along iti the footsteps, as it 
were, of the understanding, to enjoy CTery thing which 
that discovers. It must, however, in consequence of 

na 
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this, break away firom all aneienl and rigid forms, 
and select the freest form of all ; and this it has found 
in perfection in the novel. There is no freer poetical 
form than that of the novel, as there is no freer 
poetical spirit than that of the norel, and as in 
general the human mind in our age is straggling 
after freedom. 

The poetical creations of antiquity passed first, as 
it were, tlirough the medi um of the senses. They 
received a plastic form before they entered ii^to song. 
The poetical creations of the middle ages passed 
through the medium ef the affections, of enthusiasm, 
of passion. They were felt before they became words, 
before the heavenly glow was allayed in the ** sound 
and smoke of name." But our poetry passes through 
the medium of the understanding, of observation, of 
^ judgment, and of reflection. This is the characteristic 
of our poetry, and most especially of our novel, in 
which this poetry baa found its proper home. £?en 
the invisible word among the Oreeks had to flatter 
the senses, but in the middle agt^s it had to move the 
deep foundations of the heart, and among us it must 
'flatter the understanding. The Greeks translated 
beautiful nature ; the middle ages translated faith ; we 
translate our science -into poetry. The essence of our 
novel consists in nothing dee. The Ghreek view of the 
world was drawn from the senses ; that of the middle 
ages from piety ; and ours from the understanding. 
Poetry has always adhered to these general views of 
, the world, belonging to difiisrent ages; and why should 
not ours do so toot 

The view of things drawn from the understanding 
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is always epical, for it places itself in the freest 
contrast to the external world. Therefore, the epic 
is its most appropriate form, and the Dovel predini- 
neotly, beeaaae this is the freest epic form. 

The power of the aflfections, which still wells vof . 
ever fresh in our nation, always finds an immediate 
▼ent in lyric poetry and the drama. The understand- 
ing, however^ which outflanks every thing more and 
more, draws away most poets to noTcl-writing ; and 
as the greater part of our, most eminent poets have 
sung songs in youth, written plays in the full vigor of 
manhood, and composed novels when age was ap- 
proaching, so the like progression shows itself in 
the mass of the poetic rabble. The novel-writers 
are rapidly gaining the supremacy, as did thirty 
years sgo the playwrights, and sixty years ago the 
lyric poets* 

The novel sprang up when the heroic poems of the 
middle ages were resolved into prose. In this civic 
dress, and in contrast with the age which had lost 
all the characteristics of chivalry, they became ridicu- 
lous, and did not recover their high rank until they 
assumed the ironical character, and became comic and 
satiric novels. Thus from the heroic poetry sprang 
the "Bon Quixote" of Cervantes, and from the legend- 
ary poetry, the Decameron " of Boccaccio. It was the 
reforming understanding that annihilated the middle 
ages and created the modem novel. But, as the under- 
standing armed itself on one side with ridicule, and 
on the other side cherished the study of classic anti- 
quity, as an offiet to the scholastioism and pious poetry 
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of the middle ages, so Lacian olfered himoetf as the 

most suitable prototype to the new novel-writers. 
Hence all the novels of the reformation were more or 
less formed after him. What Boccaccio did for Italy, 
lad Cervaotes for Spaiiv, was done by Rabelais for 
franoe, and» sonewhat later, by Swift for England* 
The Germans, as & Brand, Erasmus, Hutter^ Fis- 
chart, and others, imitated the satifes at first in 
sermons, dialogues, letters, and in other ways ; but at 
length, after the thirty years* war, they passed to the 
proper novel, and, to be sure, in an original style. 

The " AdreDtarous Simplicissmos V and the Island 
Felsenbarg" sfand somewhat solitary in Uteratare^ 
and were far from acquiring the fame which both of 
the contemporaneous Silesian schools of poetry have 
enjoyed. Verse was much more in fashion at that 
time than prose. Meantime, these novels, as they 
first departed from the satirical manner, and described 
OTentB of the red worlds the life of common* men 
wider the licences of their age, and in conflict 
with the wants of the ^ge, in a natural style, and with 
Homeric simplicity, became the prototypes of the 
proper modern novel, whose tendency is not thai 
of satire, but, in fact, a calm and epic iksw. of the 
world. 

But as, in the meentsme, the French taste, after the 

thirty years' war, gained the supremacy, and stiff 
madrigals, stiff pastoral pieces, stiff heroic and love 
novels, and stiff heroic and love tragedies, the materials 
of wbich-Were mostly drawn from the Bible, from the 
ancaent world, or from tho Bast, as the amusementv of 
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the stately and dissolute courts, jBgain supplanted every 
other kind of poetry in Germany ; the taste and talent 
Ibi the novel, which paints in a style of Homeric sim* 
plicity, were caltivated only in England, whence we 

at length regained it, in the so called Anglumaiiiay 
which was introduced among us by the novels of 
Goldsmith, Fielding, and others. 

But these novels have again lost their free efMO 
eharacter, since^ on one side, the enlighteners of 
the world, the iJhmmatiy the followers of Nicolai, and 
the free-thinkers, have made use of them for satirical 
purposes, as Nicolai, Schummel, and others have 
done ; on the other side, the famous stmtimtntality came 
into Germany from France, hy means of Rousseau, 
which Goethe's *«Werther," "Siegwart," and other 
things the kind, spread immeasurably ; and thirdly, 
by means of Voltaire, Crebillon, and others, the 
frivolous manner came in again from France, which 
was cultivated particularly by Wieland, Thummei, 
and Heinse. 

In these new directions the novel unfolded its capaci- • 
ties on all sides. From the novels of the illuminators 
proceeded, gradually, an innumerable multitude of 

theological, philosophical, political, pedagogical, moral 
— ^^in short, of didactic novels of every sort, in which 
the novel form was but a secondary affair, but the 
doctrinal aim was the leading object. Then all pos> 
sible views of the times, and all possible systems, came 
mto play. 

The sentimental novels did not maintain a long 
existence. They became either cockney productions, 
good-natured delineations, and eulogiums of the domes* 
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tic character, of domestic life, of the lazy peace in the 
good old times of " eighty,'' by Starke, La f ontaine, 
and the like, or they pained into the tragi-eoime huniof 
of Hi|^, and Jean Paul, by Mixing iip<Mi the &mti^ 
dictioo between the itill life of the eitizoit in that 
cockney age, and an elevated poetry, and the delicate 
wants of the heart, and the greater hopea of the 
nation. 

The frivolons novels, too, were divided into two 
iqiieeiea ; *one of which merely flattered the abandoned 
morals of the age, m those by Julins von Voss, 8ehi^ 

ling, Langbein, Laun, and others, or endeavored to nnite 
them with philosophy and religion, as was done hf 
Frederick Schlegel in his **Lucinde ;" hut the other 
class armed themselves with the keenness of sarcasm, 
in order, by failing in with the ren>latioiiary lendeociev 
of the age, maliciously to nndermme all • the fonndar* 
tkms of religion, morals, science, and art, as is the 
case with the writings of Heine and his school. 

Now, however, a feeling for the middle ages was 
re-awakened by Herder, Wielaad, and Goethe; and 
men abstracted themsehres from the present, to bo 
absorbed in the spirit of the past This was dono 
at first in a very rude fl»hion, in the chivalry, robber, 
and ghost novels, by Spiess, Kramer, and Vulpius. 
But this taste afterwards became more refined. On 
the one side, pure Catholic romanticism opened a path 
far itself, and furnished exeeUent pictures of chivalrous 
and ecclesiastical antiquity, awakened anew the ancient 
legends, and clothed them with a beautiful robe, in the 
true colors of their age. Such were the labors of 
Tieck, Arnim, Fouque. On the other side, the proper 
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historical novels, apart from tbi^ defioite catholic ten- 
dency, went into dl, countries and ages, and into every 
comer of history, in order to make the costames of the 
whole earth pass before as in an aMs pictus of 

a new kind, in endless tableaux. Even before the 
time of Walter Scott, Fessler, Meisner, the Nau- 
bert, Caroline Pichler, and others, had introdaoed 
these historical novels into Qeimaoy; hot the 
•mazing deluge of them first broke in upon ' us, 
it is true,, with the imitation of that celebrated 
Scotchman. 

Thus, then, in the whole circuit of the world, so far 
as it comes within the observation of the human mind, 
there is nothing left which might not have become the 
■nhject of a novel. The novel has, in the broadest 
sense', ibsed together science and art, philosophy and 
poetry. It is the form in which all the boundless 
erudition of the understanding in our age has recon- 
ciled itself to poetry. 

60* much tipon the species of poetry. But in 
entering upon the characteristics of the poets them^ 
sdves, I do HOt propose to CoHow the order of these 
classes, but rather the course of time, and, as I 
have to treat chiefly of the cultivation and develop- 
ment of the more recent poetry, I will dwell but 
briefly upon the earlier times. 

German poetiy in the middle ages, a6 has. been 
already shown, was essentially romantic: the pre- 
vailing antique tendency did not begin- until the 
reformation. 

True, we find, at a very early period among the 
German poets, imitatom also of the ancients; for 
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example, the nun Rhoswitha, who wrote comedies in 
the style of Terence ; Saxo, the annalist, and some 
Other historical poets, who imitated Lucan ; but thej 
wrote In Latin, and were far from changing the pre? 
Tailing romantic tendency of the yoathfiil poetry of 
Germany. Even the translations from Latin into Qer- 
man — for example, Virgil's iEneid, like all antique 
mythology, (Frau Venus, Gott Amor, and so on,) — ^ 
received a completely Christian and German impress 
of sober simplici^, and served, in poetry as in arch^ 
lecture, only as a fimtastic and heterogeneous omameBt 
of the Gothic edificew 

The excellent history of old German poetry by 
Biisching and Von der Hagen, as well as the kindred 
labors of Gorres, the brothers Grimm, Mone, Lach- 
•mann, and others, .relieve me from the task of 
going into particolars. I wfll only touch - upon the 
principal points; and, accordingly, I make the firf- 
lowing divisions in the great atHuence of that old 
poetry : — First, the German heroic epos, as still ger- 
minnting from a pagan . age and the popular sagas ; 
■econd, the spiritual poetry and the legends, as having 
their origin in the spirit and history of Christian- 
ity; third, the vernal and love poetry, as the first 
blossom of the refinement of manners ; fourth, the 
allegorical epic and the fable, as borrowed from the 
East Thus they succeeded each other in the order 
"of time, and aUegory and fable formed immediately 
the transition to the citizen's MthUr songs, and 
to the commencement of the drama in thexamival 
plays. ' - 

The heroic spirit of the arcbducal house of 
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Hobenstaufl^n was followed by the mwcenary spirit 
of the electoral prtnees of Hapaburg, and the deep, 

poetical enthusiasm of the crusades by the mischiey- 
ous scholasticism ; then poetry could not well help 
going down. The way bad been prepared for a new 
mu The reformation waa daatined to break the chains 
of auperatttion and ftjaehood by the power of reaaon ; 
the age looked, with longing eyes, beyond its a^ 
flictions; a change was eagerly sought after; and^ 
while a future differing from the present was antici- 
paled, men fondly dwelt upon the contemplation of 
a past of an equally opposite character. They threw 
themaelvea with ardor back upon Greek and Roman 
literature, and fled thither as to a place of refuge. 

The nearer the age of the reformation approached, 
the more that naivete, with which ancient paganism 
had formerly been regarded, disappeared. The com- 
passion with which believing Christians had looked 
back upon it, was converted into admiration; niqr^ 
into envy and imitation. But those ancients were 
aoceaalble only to the learned, and, therefore, the 
imitation of them made its appearance at first chiefly 
in the strictly learned province. The Latin poets, 
who were celebrated at the universities, but did not 
penetrate to the people, succeeded the German Mm* 
tergingers. The aatiriata of- the reformation were 
the first to form the transition from the Latm learned 
poetry to the German popular poetry. Lueian exer- 
cised a mighty influence on the reformation. He 
was universally imitated in Germany, by Sebas- 
tian Brand, Erasmus, Hutten, and many others, 
some of whom were . stirred up to moral sallies, 
roL. n« mm 
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and others to ingenious irony. As religious con- 
troversy envenomed the passions, and turned the 
aftotums to savage rodeness, this satire degenerated 
to the coarsest poleoilos, to obscene ontrage, and 
perished in its own abominations. 

Under the Hohenstauffen emperors the nobility had 
been poetical ; under the Luxemburg emperors, 
the citizens became so; under |hose of the Haps- 
burg family, poetry passed to the learned, from the 
the living hand to the doad hand. The reformation 
pulled down; the ^irty yean' war sw^ eway. 
Through numerous Ubody breaches, foreign manners 
poured into our desolated country. Germany then 
resembled, in almost every respect, a conquered land, 
where foreigners of every description crowded tumuitu- 
mAj in, and aasnmed the reins of power. The yoonger 
generation, bom in, the midst of conflagration and 
death, were vegleoted in the highest degree, and 
imitated the foreigners. They dressed like the Dutch, 
ate like the Swedes, put on Spanish airs, swore like 
the Hungarians and Turks, and mingled up, in the 
eOBversational style, which was considered the moat 
genteel and elegant, as many outlandish scraps as they 
possibly oonld. In this new barbarism, however, a two^ 
fold influence gradually gained the supremacy, and pr^ 
pared the subsequent periods in the progress of taste, 
namely, on the one hand, the philological study 
of the ancients, which was cultivated at the uni- 
versities and schools, and French fashion on the other, 
which came up «t the courts and among the nobility, 
after die model of the court of Louis XIV. 

At that time, Protestantism, when set in motion, 
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was a consuming fire of wrath, but in a state of ' 
rest, was a freezing northern snow light, and could 
least of all lay the foundation of a national poetry* 
But with the study of the ancients, which it favored 
for. purposes of the understanding, the muse, foo, 
came uncalled. On the Catholic side, creative power 
was equally obliterated ; the ancient Uranus was 
unmanned by his recreant son ; and the Jesuits could 
only contest the palm of supremacy with Protest* 
antism by the arms of learning and taste borrowed 
from Protestantism itself. Thus the ancient classics 
were cherished as the canon of taste, at the Cathdic 
as well as at the Protestant schools. If we have 
reason to complain of the want of a national poetry, 
familiarity with the Greek poets was still a healing 
balm, almost the only one, for the many^ wounds, with 
which Germany, in that age, lay bleeding. At length, 
out of the revival of antique taste, a freer culture 
sprnng up, by which German poetry also was enabled 
to renew its youth. The mere blind predilection 
for the ancients, the tasteless attempts at imitating 
them, continued, indeed, for a long time, to be the 
only compensation for the better poetry which was 
still slumbering. 

The new French poetry ezerclM the greatest 
influence upon the kind and the manner of imiti^ 
lion. With a few patriotic exceptions, the German 
poets only saw through French spectacles, even if 
they had ancient models before them. Properly, 
they were only imitators of imitators, until, about the 
middle of the dghteenth century, the pure German 
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Graecomania supplanted the French manner, through 
the influence of Klopstock, Voss, and others. I, 
therefore, coropreheod all this period in the history 
of elegant literaliure under the name of the Gaibh 
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France, although it maintained a German character, 
and was intimately connected with Germany, under 
the ancient dominion of the Franks, had more and 
more distinctly separated itself in the course of ceii> 
tones, and the Germtn iDflaenoe had more and more 
given way to the Latin reaetlon. The inferior Frank* 
ish nobility had been already annihilated under the 
Carlovingian dynasty by the civil wars ; the higher 
nobility were afterwards disarmed of their power by the 
kings ; the old Gallic-Roman nation gained a marked 
ascendency in language and feeling ; and the policy of 
the kings tbemselves leagued with all the Roman de- 
mits, particularly in Italy , against the German. When, 
moreover, the old French national poetry, so like the 
German and English, went down, and the study of 
antiquity gained the upper hand, there was formed, 
in France, a new poetic school, which was partly a 
copy of the Roman, partly modem court poetry, and 
in both cases stood in direct opposition to the German 
character. The Parisian scholars rivalled the Italians 
in promoting the taste for the ancients, and drew 
their nurture and support from Antwerp and Leyden, 
especially through the laborious scholars of the Neth* 
erlands and Holland. But as in France, at that timoi 
every thing went to coon, and, consequently, scholarship 

SB* 
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and poetiy did the same, and the model despatiam of 
modem timea waa formed mider Loab XIV., that extras 

ordinary Parnassus arose, where Apollo, in the pedantic 
bag wig, led with his fiddle the concert of the frizzed 
and powdered Muses, disguised in bodices and hoop- 
petticoata, in order to furniah the gallant court with an 
amuamg entertainment, and aenreto enliven ita feativitiea. 
Of the ancient motto of French chivalry, ** God, the 
King, Honor, and the Ladiea/' nothing waa left oat hot 
God and Honor, and all poetry was calculated for the 
sole object of flattering the king and the ladies. Hence, 
in tragedy, the atrict monarchical principle, the new 
Sophoclesea and Senecaa, the diacipiea of Hobbea, made 
their appearance. Hence Horace waa the idol of the . 
age, the model for all courtly flatteriea. Hence, finally, 
the frivolity of the operas, comedies, madrigals, and 
triolettes. The luxury in the pleasure palaces and 
parka, when the court retired to the country, favored 
the modern paatoral poetry, and aighing ahepherda and 
coquettiah njm^ were pillaged from Theocritua and 
Anacreon, and atill more from Longus. It cannot 
be denied that the concentration of all talents in ^ 
Paris already produced an intellectual rivalry, and 
that very remarkable poetical powers were lavished 
there ; but the application of aU poetry to court flat- 
tery, and highly immoral gallantry, poiaoned the germs - 
of noUe feeling every where. 

In England, too, this frivoloos taste predominated 
through the influence of Charles the Second ; and even 
the rich and stolid Dutch shopkeepers, imitated the 
gardening and the poetry of Versailles with pedantry, 
and a certain kind of aturdy aolidity. Here it wa^'trani^ 
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planted into bigoted Spain ; there it gained over even the 
daughter of the pious Gustavus Adolphus. The two 
extremes of the Catholic and the Protestant united 
in acknowledging their fealty to Parisian taste. Who- 
ever would see how it penetrated to foreign nations, 
must read* the spirited letters of the Countess d'Aunoi 
on Spain. What wonder, therefore, that after the 
thirty years' war the unprotected, heavy, phlegmatic 
Germans, having no point of support within — having 
no idea of native country — stood open to every influ- 
ence from abroad, and yielded before the overmastering 
spirit of French fashion 1 , The Germans of the ujpper 
classes, who, at that time, frequently travelled in for- 
eign countries to polish or amuse themselves, found 
every where the joyous, entertaining, and genial tone 
of Paris, and made all haste to transplant it to their 
own soil. Upon this point, read the highly-interesting 
liemoirs of Baron von Poilnitz. Soon all the German 
courts remodelled themselves after that of Versailles; 
and, particularly, the far-travelled and luxurious elec- 
toral prince Augustus of Saxony set the most brilliant 
example, as is excellently described in the remarkable 
book, also composed by Pdiinitz, under the name of 
the ^Qailant Saxony." 

In regard to poetry, we distinguish various epochs 
of the Gallomania^ and proceed to sketch them 
briefly. 

The first German who composed in polished lan- 
guage after the fllthy and abusive writings of the 
religious controversies, but who chose foreign, and 
particularly French models, was Opitz, who died in 
10a9> while the thirty years' war was still raging— 
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« mail who had Ira? eUod nMieh, Mid wat re^neeied 
at courts; who, with a univeraality peculiar to tbo 
Gerratns, ccdlected honey troin all the foreign flowertf, 

blooming but scantily, and transferred it to Germany, 
but, at the same time, also devoted his studies to the 
old German poetry of the middle ages, and proposed 
hy no means to sacrifice the German to the foreign 
spirit, but only to unite them both. We need cast but 
1 single glance upoa his dramatic, and even his lyrical 
works, to recognize at once in them the French, Italian, 
and Dutch models. We hear, nevertheless, in his 
works, the echo of the genuine German songs, as well 
•s, in the Trutznachtigall of his isolated contemporary, 
Spec, the Jesuit, that of the tones of the ancient jSftfUie* 
imgeri. This lyrical German dement was the Gharao> 
teristic trait of the first Silesian school, at the head 
of which Opitz stood, and from which — besides 
Flemming, who had travelled much likewise, and 
visited Persia — proceeded the excellent German song- 
writers, Tscherning, Simon Dach, and Paul Gerhard. 
Andreas Oryphins, also, made the fortunate attempt 
to carry forward the drama in the true German 
spirit of Hans Sachs; and his very spirited plays 
come much nearer the romantic spirit of the old 
English than to the affectedly antique spirit of the 
French theatre, which was adhered to by Opitz, and 
afterwards particularly by Lohenstein. The ezoelletti 
Logau, on the other hand, in his epigrams, imitated 
Hartiid and the lively French satirists, to which he 
idded a great deal of peculiarly German wit. 

This first Silesian school, which half affected the 
antique in the French style, and half endeavored 
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to develop the lyric and dramatic elements in the 
old German poetry, represented the noblest taste 
of that time, and was followed by all the better minds. 

Considerably below this school stood the poetic 
order of the " Shepherds of the Pegnitz " the remain^ 
of the old Meister singers, established by Harsdorfer 
in Nurnberg, at the end of the thirty years' war, 
in a transport of joy for the final restoration of peace. 
This Harsdorfer, too, as well as Opitz, had travelled 
mnch, and cultivated, in the new order, the element 
of pastoral poetry, of the modern imitation of Theoo- 
ritns, which found In the Italian Gaarint its most 
distinguished master, but found also numerous imi- 
tators in France, Spain, — Cervantes himself being 
one, — and in Germany. These Pegnitz shepherds 
were duU fellows. They united foreign affectation 
with the pedantic stiffiiess and ledioosness of the 
MdgUrsingers. Betulius was the best of them, but 
even he is no longer readable. 

The poetical society of the Rose, which was set up 
at the same period by Phiiipp von Zesen in Hamburg, 
in opposition to those South German poetical orders, 
stood yet lower. Here the Spanish influence ruled 
preeminently, on account of the neighbofhood of the 
Netherlands, and by reason of its commerce. Hence, 
on the one hand, sprung up a barbarous confusion 
of tongues, which was nowhere carried to a greater 
excess, but which, too, was the least striking charac- 
teristic in such a maritime city. Hence, further, 
the manner of the tedious moral novels, which were 
special favorites in Spain, and passed over thence 
into France. Hence, idso, the references to the East 
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mad West IsdkB^ in tlie poetical deeeriptkma of triifrel*. 
Franoiflciy in Lubeck^ the fimt GtoraHui bookmaker 

by profession, wrote, among other things, a novella 
which occupies a thick folio volume, in which, after 
the manner of fioccacio's Decameron/' he describee 
in dialogues the wondera^f the new world, the tropical 
natiMre, and ail the aupernalnral tales whieh thea 
passed ennrent in relation to it This hook, unique 
in its kind, is odied **The East and West Indian, 
as also the Chinese Pleasure and Public Garden." 
In rant and bombast, and declamatory conceit, in 
the novel, Zesen, Bucholz, and Anton Ulrich, Duke 
of Brunswick, vied with each other. Their so oaUed 

wonderful histories," ~ the wonderful history of 
Ibrahim and Isal>ella, or of the Afrfean Sophonisba, 
by the first, — the marvellous history of Herculiscus 
and Herculadiska, by the second, — and the renowned 
Arameoe the Syrian, and Octavia the Roman lady, by 
the last, — form the^ transition from the beautiful old 
popular romances ^Boeh as Genoma," Melusida," 
and odMts— to the modem novtl There was atitt 
something of ancient eliifalry in them, but already 
translated into the stiff Spanish grandezza, and made 
intolerable besides by German tediousness and ped« 
antry. The moral and humorous imitations of (^uMt 
vedo^ by Moscherosch, and the peeuyarly Ctetman 
novel ^'Simpliciasimus,"— -in which Shrnuel Grafeto^ 
sohn, of Hirschberg, has sketched a very good de» 
scription of the condition of Germany in the thirty 
years' war, in the form of a novel of incident,—^ 
are much better. 

Mewlimei Louis mv«|. in FrMioe^ had spread out 
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the sptendid peaeoek's tail of his court, and daizled 

the eyes of all Europe. But all that remained of 
ancient manners and ancient simplicity was compelled 
to give way before the luxury and splendor of this 
court. This influence extended itself eren to Ger* 
many, and the second Silesian school was destined 
to mark the attermost degeneracy of poetry. Hofft 
mannswaldau translated the still very simple Opitz; 
Lohenstein translated Gryphius, who often showed 
something of the genius of Shakspeare ; Besser trans- 
lated the pure Flemming; Talander translated Zesen, 
who still retained a covqparative simplicity; and,- 
tnally, Happel, the still modest Franoisei into in- 
tolerable caricatures. Without being original, the 
second Silesian school was only the most tasteless 
distortion of the first. Hoffmannswaldau was ac- 
knowledged without dispute as the first lyric poet 
of his age in Qetmany ; and it gives us a good notion 
of that age to see how the same man published 
openly spiritual and Hcentloos songs, nay, potos 
obscene to loathing, in the same volume, under his 
consecrated name ; and so little offence was taken, 
that this manner even became universally a favorite. 
Thus we see that Hhe Baron von Besser, who held 
a high place at coort, and is represented as a thorough* 
ly noble man, did not have the least idea that he 
was sacrificing any thing of his dignity — and, in 
reality, lost nothing in the eyes of the public — by 
describing with anatomical accuracy the most secret 
beauties of his wife. Not a trace of this is to be 
found in Opitz or Flemming, any more than in the 
lyric poets of later times; at Uiat lime» however,. 
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French frivolity had extended so far in Germany, that 
shainelessness was a mark of the highest fashion. 
It is singular thcit this licentiousness seems even to 
have been coupled with a sort of honest true-hearted- 
ness and simplicity, which it had never known in 
France, Italy, and Spain. Let this Hoffmannswaldau 
be compared with Boccacio and Aretino, with the 
French Lafontaine, with the English Rochester, and 
the Spanish dueen Margaret ^ — and the Silesian noble- 
man will be pronounced, without qualification, the 
most obscene, indeed, but, at the same time, the 
most innocent of them all. His muse is like a still 
healthy and innocent country girl, who comes among 
corrupt city dames, and, in her simplicity and honesty, 
believes things must be as she sees them, and blushes 
only for blushing. Along with this tasteless and awk- 
ward immorality — which, as we easily see, is only put 
on, and not innate — the lyric poetry of the second 
Silesian school is distinguished also by poetical bom- 
bast. Almost universally, the French Alexandrine 
was adopted as the classic and heroic metre, and 
with it the ranting tragic and oratorical pathos, ex- 
travagant allegories and metaphors, the accumulation 
of unnatural figures dragged in by the hair of the 
head, the cold wit of learned quotations, everlasting 
allusions to the ancient mythologies, and the customary 
deification of the king and the ladies, in this style, at 
the court of Louis XIV. In the drama, Lohenstein was 
no less bombastic than Hoffmannswaldau had shown 
himself to be in lyric poetry, but he was more moral. 
The prose writers, however, went to the most disgusting 
excess. The universal favorite of that time, Ziegler of 
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KHpliausen, soared to the highest point of poetical rant 
in the pattern novel of the age — in the celebrated 
"Asiatic Banise;" and Uappel, who followed the 
example of Francisci, and was the second- German 
inthor bj profeBaiin, then moDdated Gemany with 
a delnge of historieal norele in three or fear Toiumes, 
whoae aeenes are hid in A«a, Africa, Turkey, Spain, 
Italy, Hungary, England, France, and Germany ; works 
abounding in intricate adventures, and remarkable nei* 
ther for ideas nor Ibr beauty of style. Talander or 
Behae wrote just as many and jost as had novels, hot 
mote love^ales Ibr the ladies ; and, among others, a 
Cabinet of Love for the Ladies/' Krom which we see 
that hack writing for the fair sex dates earlier than the 
present day. The authors I have mentioned, lyric and 
dramatic as well as novel writers, found numerous 
imitators, whose names i shall at present pass over/ 
Translations ^m the French also came into Togne, 
among which I woald only mention Neutrirch's poet» 
ical paraphrase of the celebrated " Telemaque " by 
Fenelon. Fassmann brought into fashion the insipid 
dialogues of the dead, which breathed no more the 
s^rit of Lucian's satire. 

' -But Tory few poets, principally Canilx and Qonther, 
adhered to the ndUe shnplieity of the ihrst Silesian 
ichool; and their moral and sentimentd poems prepared 

the way for the subsequent better school. 

The only one who distinguished himself among 
tile novel«writers at the beginning of the eighteenth 
oentnry was Schnabel, whose Island of Felsenbnrg " 
has been lately r^ahlished by Tle6k, and remodelled 
bj Oehlensehliger. This wah imitaled in a great 
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ibany RobinioiiMulSy'' «8 they were called^ whioh 
brought the new world into a poettoal ooniieetion with 

the old, in a much more spirited manner than the 
"Indian Pleasure Garden" of Francisci. 

The Catholics at that time went their own way, 
tSy at an earlier, period, Spee and Bakle had alreadj 
done. Their moat distinfiiished peel in the last half 
of the afeventeenth oentary was Angelas Sileaiaa, who 
announced hie profound religion of love in epigram- 
matic verses. He has been brought out again in modern 
times to the light of day, as one of the noblest mystics, 
and his writings have been several times republished* 
He drew his poetry Irom heaven^ Mnce his unhappy 
eountry fiirnisbed it no more. In another style, 
Father Abraham k Santa Clara, court preacher at 
Vienna, was no less distinguished as a very lively 
humorist and a laughing satirist. His luxuriant abun- 
dance of imagery was never fustian and tinsel patch- 
work, but came fonh in living redity from the wealth 
ef his own mind and heart A selection of his ing^ 
niotts metsphors, antitheses, and sentences, would rank 
among the best that have been cogitated by German 
heads. His single sketches from the life, and small 
pictures from nature, also,, are excellent. But the 
connection of his writings is always that of a sermon, 
or a moral work; and all the ppetioal treasures we 
find in them are, as it were, scattered about therein 
by his genius when occasion oflbred; here a whole 
heap of precious stones and pearls, there single ones, 
but never with niggard hand. He has written scarcely 
a single page in which the mind might not find nutri- 
ment We must not here forget StorviiBkii too, who 
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likewise lived in Vienna, and produced an equal effect 
in the humorous style, though not from the pulpit, 
but from the stage. He was the most celebrated 
dramatist of his age; a Silesian by birth, formed upon 
Juiiaa models, tnd, in 1706, he introdQced the firsi 
German theatre in Vienna, the spirit and tone of which 
have been' preserved down to our days in the Leopold- 
stadt theatre. His happy blending of the old Ger- 
man legendary carnival drama with the Italian farcea 
improved by Gozzi, was and is particularly suited to 
the cheerful chareoter of the Auslrians, and was 
much preferable to the wretched Frenchified antiques 
of Lohenstein, although 8tranizki hj no means rose 
to the height of Andreas Gryphius. 

Meantime, the poetical supremacy in Germany re- 
mained safely in the hands of the Protestants who had 
taken the precedence in culture, and the second Sile- 
sian school was followed by the Saxon ischool of 
Godsched. This school, it is tme, purified poetry of 
the filth which Hoffinannswaldan had introduced, but 
substituted for it only an insipid precocity of judgment 
and a self-complacent criticism, with whicli Godsched, 
following always the French examples, aped the ency- 
clopedic philosophy, which was coming up in France, 
jnst as, at an earlier period, the sec^ Silesian schod 
had copied and exaggerated the bombastic and licen- 
tious court poetry of the French. In this blind devotion 
to the French modern antique, Godsched set himself 
about opposing the romantic taste, which was spreading 
firom Vienna, with all his might. Stranizki's attempt 
to raise the old German carnival plays to the rank of a 
German national drama, was an abomination to him i 
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and, in 1737, he caused the German Hanswnrst, (Harle- 
quin,) the representative of the old romantic comedy, 
to be solemnly burnt at Leipzic, in honor of the stately 
ChMtre of Fraace. And yet Godsohed beliered bimidf 
to be the vefitaUe iirtbef of German poetry, and made 
■11 the cUima which no one had the right to make 
until Leasing. Hence he occupied himself no less with 
the history of the elder Ueriiiaii poetry than with the 
establishineot of rules for the modern ; and, in respect 
to the first, we are indebted to him for much valuable 
inibrmation, while his French theory of taste has long 
been bnrted wider a load of rkHenle and foi^ten; 

As the Gallomania had reached its extreme, and had 
arrived at a state of critical consciousness, the natural 
reaction, on the other hand, also came op. It was 
attacked at once from all tboee qnaiters from which. 
In its onesided views, it had tamed away ; c»n the 
part of nature, it was assailed by Brokes and HaHer ; 
on the part of a rational and historical criticism, by 
Bodmer and Breitinger ; on the part of moral and 
religious feeling, *by Gellert; and, finally, on the part 
of pare antique taste, and of the English taste already 
coming into vogae, by the period of Grttcomania uid 
Anglomania, which speedily followed. 

The excellent Brokes, of Hamburg, marks the be- 
ginning of this reaction against the Gallomania. He 
deserted the French models, and, single and alone, took 
nature for his original, which he copied with the fidel^ 
ky of a Dutch painter, in his " Enjoyment of God on 
Earth"— a very thick and tedious work, it is true, bnl 
one OTer which are scattered the liveliest pictures of 
nature, oftea not unworthy of a Homer. Then the 
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Swiss schod/not without the infloenee of Geneva, and 
that of the spirit of Rousseau and Bonnet, waged an 

animated warfare against the prevailing school of God- 
sched, the object of which was to restore natural 
simplicity, in opposition to false and perverted taste, just 
as it was in Rousseau's warfare against the .prevailing 
French unnaturakiess. At the head of these patriotic 
Switzers, who had remained faithfhl to nature among 
the mountains, stood Albrecht yon Haller, the great 
investigator of nature, and poet. He was followed 
by the sturdy critics Bodmer and Breitinger, who 
warred ▼ictoriously upon the school of Godsched. 
Bodmer made some atten^ in poetry, but not tiM 
later, and imiuted the manner of Kiopstock. His 
Noachide," composed m poor heiameters, a pen* 
dant to Milton's "Paradise Lost," and Klopstock's 
" Messiah," would make him ridiculous, if he had not 
rendered great service to criticism as the antagonist 
of Godsched. The simpler and more natural language 
of Haller and |he Swiss school fiwind an echo in 
North Crermany also. ' Hi^dorn was distinguished 
by an ease and grace of versification which were 
unknown to his predecessors. The greatest impulse, 
however, was given by the noble Gellert of JUeipzic, 
whose Fables," the first classical masterpiece of 
modem poetry in the eighteenth century, unfolded the 
hidden flexibility and grace in the High German written 
language, in a style that could scarcely have been 
imagined before, as, up to this time, strength was 
almost its only quality which had been recognized. 
All the stiffiaess of the earlier language ought to be 
known^ to comprehend perfectly the delightful charao^ 
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tsr of Gdiert His other works tare^ ittdoed, inferior 

to his fables, with the exception of some religious 
poems ; but they acquired a popularity unusual at that 
time, and certainly exercised the strongest influence 
«pon the reforsnation of the language ; and the natural 
ttd simple tone, whieh Gellert was ibe first to strike, 
prevails even in the writings of Wieland, Leasing, 
Thiimmel, and Goethe: 

In the course of the controversy between the fol- 
lowers of Godsched and the Swiss, periodical literature 
put forth its Uossoins ; but, as the English had already 
taken the precedence ia this, and, after the eleTatioa 
of the house of Hanorer to the British throns, 
had come into closer contact widi Germany, people 
began, on the one side, to look up English models, 
while, on the other hand, they expected salvation from 
a purified and un-Frenchified antique taste. The two 
•chools of the Qrseomania and the Anglomania speed- 
ily sprang from the reaotion agauist Oodsebed. The 
gradual transition from Oodsohed lo these new and 
distinctly^ronounced schools was marked by the jour- 
nals of the brothers Elias and Adolph Schlegel, of 
Mylius, Gartner, Giseke, and others, whose infierior 
lights afterwards disiqppeafed before the mm of 
Lessing. 
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. NoTBiNo was more n'ttoral tlian the fiM^t tKat .tiie 
German Protestants who had conjured up tHe spirit of 

Greek and Roman antiquity, in order to resist with 
it the spirit of the Catholic middle ages, not only perse- 
vered in reverence for this antiquity, but. were even 
more enthusiastic in its cause, when they threw off 
the Gallic spectacles through which ihey had hithertb 
jregarded' it ' . 

Rammler of Berlin, the translator and imitator 
of Horace, formed the transition from the Gallomania 
to the Graeeomania; That celebrated flatterer of Au- 
gustus had been, as every body knows, the ideal of the 
Parisiaa court poets ; and so then Rammler toojc pains 
to hecome to the great Frederick what Horace had 
been to his emperor, or Boileau to his king. In Paris, 
this manner was made subservient to politics. As the 
Christian saints could not very properly be made use 
of to glorily the trinmph of worldly power, the heathen 
gods at least must permit themselves to be employed for 
thb purpose. The court poets in France first assigned 
to the deified prince a whole camarilla of gods and 
demigods, who had no other business than to indicate 
the godlike qualities of Louis XIV., in allegorical 
representations. In innumerable pictures and poems, 
the ^inoe epfeaied nocoBpanied hy aTStinne of gods. 
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among whom the high offices of state were distribated. 

Minerva bore the sceptre before him, Mars the 
sword, Victoria crowned his temples, Hebe held the 
post of cupbearer, Ceres that of caryer, .and Venus 
was the equery. In Germany, also, this manner had 
been already introduced long before, by the first and 
second Silesian schoolsy and Hoffinannswaldau had 
been the chief master of ceremonies. But the honor 
which had been vouchsafed to the small, and even 
the smallest, princes of the em})ire, and petty counts, 
could not, of course, be withheld irom Frederick the 
Great Rammler, therefore, sammoned the ancient 
gods and heroes in a body, as if they were a band of 
masicians, from Paris to Berlin, to crown old Fritz 
with laurels like the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Louis; 
and his odes and songs of victory and triumph swarm 
with mythological allusions, which were considered 
the more refined and elegant, the mofe they stood 
in need of learned exponnders. 

There had, however, sprtwg up, even in France, 
in Rammler's time, a beneficial reaction. Roussean 
had exercised an indirect influence. Batteaux, the 
esthetic writer, ventured to reject the bombastic, and 
to recommend the natural style. Rammler translated 
and circulated his doctrine, although he by no means 
yet followed it himself. . At the tame time, Klop» 
atock already exercised an inflnenoe upon him, and 
this spurred him on to rival Klopstock in the melody 
of antique measures. The unrhymed verses which 
then came into fashion, and which, at the be- 
ginning, had a somewhat odd appearance,-^ lor eft* 
nmple» the beaaaeter witb m iambic anunrwiB^— ba- 
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came soon a mere elftvish imitfttion of Greek metres, 
and this naked form already announced the new su- 
premacy of antique taste. It is not to be denied that 
.Rammler, in spite of his half French taste in some 
of hj» uarhymed, as well as rhymed poems, was dis: 
tingttislied bj an admirable melody. 

Between Ramnder and Klopotock stood CHeim and 
Kramer ; the one more akin to the latter, the other 
to the former. Gleim attempted to be the German 
Anacreon, as Rammlcr had tried to be the German 
Horace. But he gained, by his Songs of a Prussian 
Qrenadier,'' which celebrated ihe eipioits- of his illuB- 
trious king, greirter ftme than by his Anacreontic 
pleasantries, which would not so well apply to the 
age of perukes and hoop petticoats in North Germany, 
as to the age of Hellenic nudity. But the universal 
mistal^e of all the Graeconiimiacs was, that, with the 
beal will in the world to return to nature, they jniCde 
a Munder in their choice, and thought they might take 
the southern and antiqne in exchange for the barbarous 
and northern nature, and that no one would be sensi- 
ble of the exchange. Cramer, as the German Pindar, 
celebrated Luther in a stormy ode. 

Gessner, the Swiss, struck into a peculiar path as 
the German Theocritus. His idyls repeopled the brooks 
and forests where so much barbarian blood had flowed, 
and where cloisters,- castles, and Gothic cities had 
afterwards arisen, with nuked nymphs and goat-footed 
satyrs, with Philemon and Baucis, and a host of little 
geniuses. But it cannot be denied that his imita* 
tions had more of fidelity and natural beauty together 
Aan those of Guarini, or uny of the pastoral poets 
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of the court of France ; that in them a ray of Rous- 
seau's spirit gleamed forth ; and that to this charm of 
a beautiful fidelity to nature they are iodebted for the 
ftme which they will. cooUnae to enjoy* 

Lichtwebr followed the ezan^e of Ctd^rt^ but 
endeavored y in his fiiblet, to remain more faitbftil to 
the antique model, and to become the German iEsop. 
His works, too, contain much that is beautiful. 

KiopetociL, the German Homer, stands before all 
these German Horaces, Anacreons, Pindars, The- 
ocritoses, and iEsops. It was in truth he, who, by the 
powerful influence of his '* Messiah" and his ''Odes,*' 
gave the antique taste its supremacy, not, however, 
in defiance, but operating rather in favor of the 
German and Christian manner. Religion and native 
land were with him the highest themes ; but as 
to form, he regarded the ancient Greek as the most 
perfect, and thought to unite the most beautiful / 
substance with the most beautiful form, by exalting 
Christianity and Germanism in Grecian fashion — an 
extraordinary error certainly, but perfectly natural 
to the extraordinary character manifested in the prog- 
ress of his age. The English, it is true, did not 
fail to produce an effiaot on Klopslock, for. his 
" Messiah " is only a pendant to Milton's " Paradise 
Lost;" but Klopstock was by no means, on this 
account, a mere imitator of the English ; on the 
contrary, his merit in regard to German poetry is 
as peculiar as it is great. He supplanted the hitherto 
prevailing French Alexandrines and doggerels by the 
Greek hexameter, and the other metres,. ^tbe Sapphic^ 
Alcaic, and iambic, of the ancieiits. By this meani, 
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not only the French fustian and senseless rhyming 
were set aside, and the poet was compelled to think 
more of the meaning and substance than of the 
rhyme, but the German langtiage also was remoulded 
bj the altentioD paid to rhythmical harmony, add 
attained a flexibility whieh woold ha?e been aerrice- 
able to the poets, ev&n if they afterwards threw aside 
the Greek form as a mere study and exercise. More* 
over, Kiopstock, although he wanted to be a Greek 
|tt form, still always meant to be only a German 
in spirit ; and it was he who introduced the patriotio 
enthusiaM, and that worship of every thing German 
whieh has never disappeared since, in spite of all 
new foreign fashions, but, on the contrary, has broken 
out against what is foreign, often to the extreme 
of injustice and absurdity. Strangely as it sounds, 
when he, the son of the French age of perukes, 
calls himself a bard in Alcaic verses, and thus blends 
together three wholly heterogeneous ages, — the mod- 
ern, the antique, and the old German, — still this was 
the beginning of that proud revival of German poetry, 
which finally ventured to cast off the foreign fetters, 
and to drop that humble demeanor which had been 
ciistomary since the peace of Westphalia. It .was^ 
indeed, needful that one riiould a^in'come, who might 
freely smite his breest, and'Ciy, **J am a German!" 
Finally, his poetry, as well as his patriotism, had its 
root in that sublime moral and religious faith which 
his Messiah" celebrates; and he it was, who, along 
with Gellerty lent to modem German poetry that 
dignified, earnest, and pious character, which it has 
Mver lost again, in spite of all the Mratagancoi 



of fancy and wit, and which foreign nations have con- 
stantly admired moet in us, or looked upon with dis- 
lant respect. When we call to mind the influence of 
the frivolous eld Freaoh pluloeophy» and tie soofiog 
ef VoUaife, we begin to eoaprebead wkn a mighty 
dam Klopstoek tet up against that tmnga inflaenes 
in German poetry. 

His patriotism, therefore, and his elevated religious 
character, have, still more (ban the improvements be 
kitroduced into the Qe^mi laogoiff^ conlerred opoft 
lun thai leverealial respeel whieb he will ahrajm 
maintain. They have had the eAct «f securing to 
him forever the admiration of those who could hardly 
read him through ; which furnishes matter for Lcssing's 
ridicule. It is true that Klopetock loses every. thing, 
if he is doseiy examined and judged by single partsi 
We must look i^n htm at a certain distance, and an 
a whole. When we undertake to read him, he appeam 
pedantic and tedious; but when we have once read 
him, and then rocall his image to memory, he becomes 
great and majestic. Then bis two ideas, country and 
religion, shine forth in their simplicity, and make nponr 
OS the impiesRon of snblimity. We think we see a 
gigantic spirit of Osaian, striking a iTondMNH harp, fa^ 
among the clouds. If we approach him more nearly, 
he dissolves into a thin and wide-spread mass of vapor. 
But that first impression has wrought a powerful effect 
upon our souli^ and attuned us to lof^y thoughts. AJ^ 
thMgh loo metaphysical and cold, he has still given 
Qiy in the highest ideas of his poetry, two great 
truths— «-th^ one, tto ear wn-Germanined poetry, long 
alienated from its native soil, must take root there 
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■Ifain, and there only etn grow up to a noMe 
tree; the other, that, as all poetry must have its 
source in religion, so, too, it must had there it9 
highest aim. 

These new views were impressed upon his mind by 
the study of antiquity. Among the Greeks he found 
the love of country and- the suaceptability of religuras 
feeling, which constitute, in fact, the poetry of every 

nation. In this manner, we must consider Klopstock 
as the first pioneer of the tendency which followed up 
the qpirit of classical antiquity. He pointed out two 
. ways tO'his foUpwers, some of whom aimed at the Greek 
fi^m, and others at the Greek spirit In the former^ 
Toss stands nearest him ; in the latter, Wieland. 

Voss cultivated the antique taste in relation to the 
form. Here he is the master. The proper Grae- 
comania began with him. Voss is the error to which 
Klopstock inclined, the extreme of the whole of this 
false tendency in our poetry. It could not go farther 
astray. A fireak of nature, by which sometimes the^ 
strangest things become an object of appetite, impelled 
Voss, the most extraordinary of all literary pedants, to 
a tragicomical passion for Grecian grace, which he 
imitated by the most ludicrous capers. For more 
than half a century, he undertook the Sisyphean toil 
of rolling the rough runestone of the German language 
up the Grecian Parnassus, but 

Back agun down to the plain reboimded the ngged roek 
•wiffly.'* 

He had the fised idea that the German language 
must be fitted to the Greeks in mechanical fashion^ 
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fylllUe for 8]FlUble. He cMfoiiadad hk peouliir 
talent ibr these pbiMo^al trifles, and the predilee- 

tion which flowed out of it, with a universal capacity, 
and with a universal want of the German language and 
poetry, as if a rope-danoer were to insist upon every 
body's dancing on tbe rope. The most obvioos 
neaiis of trailing the Geman langnage ofer* the 
espalier of the Greek, was natorally translations. 
Here the German language was brought so near the 
Greek, that it was forced to follow all its movements, 
like a wild elephant harnessed to a tame one. Voas 
ii oelebrated as the roost faithful translator, but only 
■o for as regards the materials of language and its 
mechanical laws: spirit and. soul have always nui- 
ished under his clumsy fingers. In his translations 
he has banished the peculiar character and the natural 
grace of the German language, and put a strait jacket 
upon the knrely captife, which allowed her to move 
only in a stiff, unnaturaU end constrained manner. 
His great merit consists in hsTing introduced into 
the language of literature a great number of good, 
but antiquated words, or those used only among the 
common people. He was forced to this, because it was 
« necessary that he should have a wide range of words 
to choose from, in order to fill out always the prescribed 
Greek measure with the greatest exactness. He has, 
moreover, like Klopstock, developed the powers of the 
German language, by these difhcult Greek exercises, 
just as the money-diggers, though ihey found no money, 
yet made the soil more fertile. I am very far from 
dtoymg him this merit with regard to the language — 
a senrice as laboHous as it was osefiil; but hm 
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Bludi e e cannot jrass Ibr mastei^ieces ; they w«re cmlf 

the apparatus, the scaffolding, the school, and not the 
work of art itself. They were distortions of the Ian- . 
gnage, in order to show how far its capability extended, 
but did not exhibit the grace of its proper movement 
No one eonld talk is Yoss 'Vnrote. Every body would 
have thought it vexations and ridicnlonB, who had been 
required to arrange his words like Voss. They never 
sound like any thing but a stiff translation, even when he 
does not in fact translate. These translations, howeveri 
are often so slavishly close, and, therefore, not Ger* 
man, that they are anintelligible until we read 'the 
eriginaL .And yet that fidelity could not express the 
spirit and the peenliar character of the foreign author, 
together with the sound of the words. On the con- 
trary, the painful stiffness of constraint is the universal 
badge of all his translations; and in this they are all 
alike ; this was the last, upon which he stretched them 
lA. Whether Voss trandites Hesiod, Homer, Theocri> 
tns, Virgil, Ovid, Horace, Shakspeare, or an old Mmne- 
song, every where we liear only the goat-footed steed of 
his prose trotting along ; and even the mighty genius of 
Shakspeare cannot force him out of his own beat for 
a moment. The translator's pmers may be pot to the 
test by having wholly different poets to translate. If 
tiiey resemble each ether then more than they did before, 
the translatidn in both cases is certainly unfaithful, and 
fails to give the peculiarities of the poets' character. 
Voss made this trial, and was un^-uccessful. The good 
old poets have been plunged fresh and sound into his 
witches' caldroo, and have come up again changelings. 
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AH hm become only Httle Vossee ; all go in boelnraBi 

dress ; one wears the same uniform with all the rest. 

In every respect, moreover, Voss was so much a 
earicature of Kiopstock, that he eveo recoined his two 
poelieal ideas, coniitry and religion, after his own fash* 
km. As poetry with Inm was a mere mechanical 
adroitness in arranging syUables^ so the ideaof ooantry, 
with this narrow-hearted man, shrunk into the idyllic 
family circle, and religion into an atrabilarious old 
Protestant system of polemics. True, he preached 
tolerance to the Catholics, but would not exercise the 
Mnallest tolerance towards them. 

His « Idyb/' his celebrated <f Louise/' and his Let- 
ters," merit immortality only for this reason — that they 
are the quintessence of all the cockneyism and domestic 
pampering of the last century. Indeed, there never has 
been an old woman who busied herself, with such tire- 
some sdAcomplaGency, aboat petty, womanish hoasehold 
affairs, domestic entertainments, family Tisiting, and 
goldratherings, on the one hand, and abont wominish 
tale-telling, pouting, gossippine, suspectincr. and calum- 
niating, as this Johan Heinrich ; and so he passes oa 
down the path of the ages, in damask night-gown and 
nicely-washed night>cap. 

This arch cockney regarded himself and his Ernes* 
tine as the second paradisiacal pair; and hence he 
wanted himself and her to be called Father and Bf other 
Voss, par excellence. Domestic feeling, paternal feel- 
ing, and maternal feeling, however, are things whose 
whole value consists in the absence of all pretension. 
The sentimentality, which had then already broken in. 
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MBie to the ud of his yntdtf ; and of this I dball 

speak particularly hereafter. Voss coupled modern 
sentimentality and the Graecomania together; and 
from this union sprang such abortions as Mattbisson, 
Kosegartea, • and others, of whom more bj and by. 
Bat when we consider tbe flentimental poetry, we mnal 
eoM back to tbe daaaioal parson's family* I have 
proposed here only to indicate, as a prelinrinary, 
the manner in which Voss caricatured Kiopstock, 
and debased his sublime love of country to a 
confused and narrow domestic feeling and family 
flffimuBary* 

So, in Mgatd to religioD, Vosi is the oaricatare of 
bis greal maaltr Klopalock. In the fint part of this 
work I have already given a sketch of those ration- 
alist's, who, fawning upon every secular power, and, 
with cowardly heart, persecuting those whose opinions 
difier from their own, had the cunning to set up 
Ibr second Lntben and Huttens, before the eyes of the 
nensdeei mohitode, by peinling on tbe wafl tbe pba» 
torn of a JesvitiBeti OTory where creeping stealthUy 
about, and fighting against it, as if there were really 
a dangerous enemy at hand. Among these sham 
fighters, Joban Heinrich Voss took one of the foremost 
places. He understood the art of passing for a liberal 
friend of the people, while be OMMle his bow before 
erery power, kissed hands lU roond, fawned upon 
princes and connts, and obtained for himself hendsome 
pensions from the great. And in what consisted his 
heroism ? In maliciously attacking poor StoUberg, 
who had done him so many friendly services, for 
which he had cUumily praised him in all the ancient 

o o* 
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Mtret daring Uf a emtny, aad, with the aid 
of Panlm, the privy churdi eoonctUor, whoae Taler 

against the invisible Jesuits was not to be surpassed, 
persuading the gaping multitude, for a number of 
jrears, that his nonsensical babble had rescued Ger- 
mueay firooi the greatest of alJ dangers* (reen a aa^ 
Teraal cooTeraioa to Catholiciani, from a complete 
fotoratioo of the middle agea, and that he, Voaiy 
was certaioly a aecond Lather^ if not more thaa 
Luther. 

While Voss was thus running himself out in the an- 
tique form exclusively, others sought the antique spirit. 
The im|>iilae proceeded partly from the jdaatic arta, aod 
their great MiuageUB^ Winokehnann, partly from the 
more taitefrd pbilologiatay who gradaally paased from 
grammatical, historical, and scientific criticiam in gen- 
eral, to the criticism of taste. At length, scholars pen- 
etrated the spirit of classical antiquity, and formed their 
own upon it. Pains were taken to transfer the plastic 
eleameaa, the natural grace and delicacy, of the Greeke 
to German poetry, to iroprore and refine the latter 
upon the former, without aacrificing ita pecoliar spirit. 
A mutual influence, a mutual instruction of the na- 
tions, is the aim of their intercourse, the result of all 
historical recollections. If each has in it something 
wholly peculiar, which no other can imitate, each 
etill coltivatea something of oniveraal interaat to man- 
kind, which every other can appropriate. Among all 
the nationa of antiquity, howeTer, the Greeka enjoy the 
undisputed fame of a civilization of tlie most general 
import to man. Apart from their national peculiari- 
ties, their culture of the understanding waa so uni- 
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fenal that «U nattons may go to school to them; 
and no less so was their social culture of art The 

truth, nature, and grace of this caltore shine heibre 
the eyes of all nations as their models. This culture 
was purely human, and, therefore, it is no imitatioa 
to be guided by ihem, but only a natural effort of 
the mind of man as. soon as it becoijaes conscious 
of its tendencies, and has* attained to some certain^ 
in what it wants. We do not imitate the Greeks; 
the Greeks only teach us how we must cultivate our 
own uiKlerstanding, and how to introduce the. graces 
into our own modes of life. 

Undoubtedly it is the clear and plastic understanding, 
and the fury and natural grace, that must first attract 
OS to the Greeks, and which we must feel the liveliest 
desire to appropriate, if we have only preserved seme 
right judgment and a healthy feeling for nature, from 
the chaos of the miscreated world of perukes. 
Therefore, the men who first restored a better taste 
devoted themselves at once to the miderstaoding and 
the gra^ of Hellas^ 

It was Widand who transplanted die IMy Athenian 
spirit to the German forests and the Gothic cities, but 
not without a dash of the lighter and more trifling genius 
of the French. Wieland united in his own character 
the Gallomania and the Graeomania. He was edu- 
cated in the first, and did not devote himself to the 
second nntil a later -period ; but he perceived at once 
the partial and wrong direction which Klopstock and 
Vo8s had taken, and led the Germans back from their 
demure formality to the agreeable movement of the 
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Chrseo-Oallie gracMi German poetry, although in tlie 
time of the Minnesingers moving with a cheerful and 
easy prrace, had been disguised by tbe Meister singers in 
atirched and buckram drapery, and, after the thirty 
years' war, in faU^KKtomed wi|^ and hoop petticoata, 
tod then waa stterly at ft lo« what to do with her 
handa, and pi ayed the aimpleloo with ber to. If mighty 
geniuses, like Klopstoek and Leasing, threw this trum- 
pery aside, and broke away from the minuet, daring to 
lake their own course, yet vigor had to be satisfied in 
them before others could return to graeefolness ; and 
the principal tendency of their efibrta aspired after 
what was higher, in ord^ to occopy themselfea chiefly 
with that To prepare a suitable reception for this 
gracefulness again, there needed a mind of p^ 
culiar genius, in whom this tendency alone man&i> 
fested itself. 

Wieland— the eheerfal, aasiahle, delicate Wieland 
«— a geniue overflowing, inexhanatible inagreeablenesa, 
eaae,. raillery, and wit made hia appearance. -One 

must know the whole stiff, distorted, ceremonious, 
and sentimental age which preceded him, to be able 
to appreciate justly the free and soaring flight of thia 
genius, and to excuse, as it deser/^s, what we, judg* 
ing from the higbar point of view of the present age. 
In whicfa be baa raiaed va on bia own abonldera, migfat» 
perhaps, find reaeon to except to in bis writings. 

Wieland first restored to German poetry the unre- 
strained spirit, the free look of the child of the world, 
the natural grace, the love and desire of cheerful 
pleasantry, and the power of aupplying it Daring, 
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humorous, and imposing, he cut off the pig-tails 
of the cockneys, disrobed the blushing beauty of the 
Odiom boop petticoats, and taught the Gerrnans, not 
to play withJambkins naked in Ihe ideal and idyllic 
world, in the narrow apirit of the ewHo' pastoral 
poets, but to (hid nature again of themselTes in the 
world as it is, by throwing off their unnatural habits, 
and to move their unfettered limbs in an easy and 
confident harmony. 

His whole being was penetrated with that spirit 
of agreeableness, joybosness, freedom, and confidencie ; 
free, delicale, and witty, easy, ninihle» and inexhanit- 
ible in pleasatitry, as a natural and healthy con- 
dition of life always requires, and as is still more 
required by the antagonism of a harsh and severe 
age. Therefore he detected, with unfailing skill, 
whaterer of attractiTO grace distinguishes our fore- 
fathers and other nations, and easily acquired the 
difficult art of refining his own mind thereby, of 
breathing it into his own poetry, and of explain- 
ing to the Germans in what it ought to be imitated. 
But it was this grace almost exclusively which he 
l^aced before erery thing else- in his extensive studf 
of the ancient and foreign poetry, as the thing 
that most particularly claimed his attention, and 
was to him of the pnost importance. In this be 
stands alone. 

Wieland's genius was most powerfully drawn to- 
wards Greece. There he found all the ideals of his 

* 

grace ; there he drank the pure draught of life a^d of 
nature. But fbw minds have' been at home in thai 
abode of the beautifhl, each in a difibrent way from 
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the odiera. A aiode of life like the Gre^ ii too greet 
' fo be whollf eomprebeDded by a single mind. Only an 

existence conceived and nurtured in that very life, could 
entitle one to make this claim. But we stand afar 
firom that world, and it is given only to here and there 
a traveller to diaeover it again, and merely as a transient 
pygrim in a atrange land. WMand nuide the har- 
nony and graoe with vh&eh the whole life of the Greeki 
was pervaded, a part of his own mind. Had any rood- 
ern European whatever, before Wieland, recognized 
and appropriated to himself the Grecian grace 1 Before 
this, the excellent form of man, the natural beauty of 
hie figure, had been eovered with helm and harneas; 
afterwarda, with panikea, and frisnraa, and endleaa 
▼aata, and milea, and hoop pettieoals. In this matter, 
Wieland did for poetry what Winckelmann did for 
plastic art. He taught us to recognize and imbody nat- 
ural beauty again, after the model of the Greeks; but it 
^n hardly be affirmed, althongh he has undeniably aeixed 
upon one of the moat prominant aapecta of the Greek 
obarader, that he has entirely penetrated the depth of 
Grecian genius, or that he has sounded the depth of the 
romantic spirit. The plastic beauty of Greek architec- 
ture and statuary, the gladness and harmony of the Greek 
enjoyment of life, the mirror-clear smoothness of the 
Greek philosophy, reaehed to Irntt their fell, overhanging 
blossoms over the high walla of time, hot nothing 
more. His Greek norelsi therefore, correspond to the 
Greek genius only in a certain sense, and are, in other 
respects, the productions of Wieland and his age, in 
which they are naturaliaed. French taate, too, has 
ili part and lot therein. 
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His feelings inclined to the French with just the 
same original want that was experienced by Frederick 
the Great and others of his time, only that the one 
satisfied it as a philosopher and king, the other as 
a poet Jn that knowledge of the world, in the 
oapaelty for the safe and clear-headed managenieiit of 
affairs, and of every relation of life, which is, at the same 
time, the source of all their art, the French had very 
long surpassed us Germans. Ailor Voltaire, however, 
their best writers had shown such a spirit of routinei 
that in fact there was hut little difference betwe^ 
them and the most witty authoTB of the later period 
of antiquity, particularly Lucian. Now, if we find, 
in truth, that Wieland, in his romantic poems, took 
for models not only Ariosto, but also Voltaire and 
Parny ; in his novels, not only Lucian and Cerrantes^ 
hot also Crebillon, Diderot, and Cazotte,— we omnot 
help admiring the unerring tact and skill with which 
Wieland, amidst all his le?ity, could set aside the 
real obscenity and the moral poison of those French 
authors, whose genius was as great as their cor- 
ruption, and added to the antique Grace, and the 
Grace of France, the third and youngest of all, the 
German Grace, a pleasing and simple one, coquet* 
ting, it is troe, but still coquetting with her inmn 
eence. The manner in which Wieland tetnpered down 
French frivolity does far more honor to his taste than 
his adoption of it merits reproach. He has often been 
severely censured, and has been called the seducer 
of our pore and moral nation ; and in particular the 
aew-fimgled, old-German Nasarenes, and the sighen, - 
have for a kmg time wanted to damn him utter!/* 
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dicated him, and Tentured again ta utter his praiaesy 

there was a universal surprise, as the numerous and stupid 
reviews of the first edition of the present work sufficient- 
ly demonstrated. The silly people seemed to tbiok thej 
had a right to deapise Wieland ! O thou gentle spirit, na- 
tnre'a hoaom irieod, through whose suinbright life a ami- 
ling genius passed, and, with the lily aoeptre of Oberon^ 
changed the Tolgarity of thine age into a sweet niar?el ! 
thou clear and sagacious spirit, to whom wisdom was 
the measure of prosperity, and whom the way to the 
temple of Venus led only through the temple of Urania ! 
thee, a graciona and radiant ApoUo among the herd^ 
men; thee, a lofely god among the German coekneyet 
whose skulls are thicker than Bcaotia ever produced ; 
— thee would they defame, with puckered lip, and 
blinking eye, and folded hands — the prudish eunuchs 
of the present age 1 No ; as long as the world can smile 
and kias, Wieland, my imonortal friend, thee will it vin- 
dicate against these ^es of the middle ages ; and if a 
■ingle Grace has ever wandered, or ahall ever wander, 
over the earth, in Widand she will recognize her dar- 
ling. It is not this natural and airy feeling and gayety, 
it is only hypocritical and sentimental licentiousuess, that 
is to be condemned. So far from seducing an un cor- 
rupted generation, Wieland has done much more to lead 
back a generation, flready perverted by the Gallomania, 
to decency and moderation, to lively and intellectual 
social enjoyments ; and the later sentimental, and, in 
part, the romantic poets, under the mask of transcend- 
ently sublime sentiments, were the first to spread 
abroad the poison of a morbid voluptuousness, which 
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was wholly foreign to the sound-hearted Wieland. 
In general, laughing .pleasure is not dangerous — only 
the serious, musing, weeping, and praying is so — 
the voluptuousness found in the writings of Goethe, 

Heinse, Frederick Schlegel, and the like. The 
senses, guarded by the understanding, are frank and 
smiling graces, cheerful companions ; it is only 
when they put on the disguise of sublime and noble 
sentiments, and under this mask reign over the a& 
feetions, diat they become foul poisons that kill 
in secret. 

We must not, also, lay upon the thoroughly intel- 
lectual Wieland the faults of his coarse and insipid 
imitators, the stale toyings of Gerstenberg, the flat chiv- 
alry poems of Alxinger, the vulgarities of the wretched 
Blumauer, who wanted to play the little Voltaire under 
Jo6q>h II., in Austria, and swept together, in his 
travesty of Virgil, and other works, nearly every 
thing of impudence and vulgar wit that an im- 
perfect and false illumination brought forth in rude 
spirits. 

The gracefiil and lively apprehension of Grecian 
antiquity was transmitted by Wieland to the more 
aristocratic poets of the last century, and particularly 

to Goethe. Do you not feel the soft Ionian air when 
you read his Wilhclm McistiTj his TassOy and his 
Jphigmie 1 The mirror-like clearness of his language, 
his power of looking upon nature face to face, have 
been attained by no other poet since the days of Hom^. 
This charm of form, which we have learned from 
the Greeks, is so far from being limited within the 
narrow boundaries of one age, one nation, and on.c 

VOL. U. H H 
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language, that it has been imparted even to the 
romantic poetry, whose tendency is very distinct from 
tiiat of the antique. On the other band, the arti- 
ficial imitationa of the antique — for «iiinple, of th% 
tragediea of Sophocles and Eioripidea, as the Fienohy 
and after theaa Goethe, SobHIer, Schlegel, and others, 
have attempted to imitate them ^ are precisely those 
which are the most unsuccessful. It deserves to be 
noticed, that the best rivals, by universal consent, of 
Grecian grace and naturalness are the romantic poeta, 
and that, too, in their romantic representations, and- 
not in their express imitaitons of the antiqna The 
noble, free, and clear gracefulness of the antique form 
readily associates with the full, vigorous, profound, and 
delicate spirit of the romantic. Hence the romantic 
writers found it easy to draw the foreign goddess 
within their enchanted circle, which the periwigged 
scholars and word*>catchers new could do, although 
Aey gave out their philological and mythological letters, 
as if they were letters of invitation to stand godfathers 
for Minerva herself 

We shall have occasion to speak, when we come 
to consider the schools of poetry that have been 
formed after Goethe, of tbe later cultivators of the 
antique tsste, of those who wanted to restore it 
wholly pure and plastic, es Goethe in his Tphigenie, 
Schlcgel in Ion, or like Count Platen in his in- 
genious Pindaric and Aristophanic poems, as well 
as of those who coupled together the antique and 
the sentimental, like Mattbisson and the other elegiac 
poets, and, finally, of those who attempted to join 
it with romanticism in a monstrous mion, as 
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Goethe in the second part of Faust, But, since 
these schools are of a later date^ and since influences 
of such, ▼arioos kinds are confosedly al work in 
theiDi we will first examine, with more precisiooy 
the elder schools before Goethe; and, aGCordingly, 
we pass OQ to the AnglomaDia* 
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In England, the great revolution by which the 
Stuarts were expelled had stirred up all the powers 
of the nation, and had^ at the same time, secared the 
freedom of the press, bo necessary to the progress 
of intellect. Hence the English thinkers and poets 
were not content, like the French, with aping the 
ancients, but travelled upon independent paths, and 
served, not the court, but the people, science, hu- 
manity, and civilization in general. To the Germans, 
who remained far behind them in freedom- and inde- 
pendence, belongs at least the credit of having recog- 
nized and adopted, speedily enough, the superiority 
of England. I am mortified when I have to point 
out, more clearly than my predecessors have done, the 
ways in which most of the merit assumed by the 
German authors has "been brought to them from 
abroad; but a bitter truth is better than a sweet 
deception. It is true — and the suceessiTe histories 
of the Gallomania, Graeconiania, and Anglomania, 
demonstrate it to be so — that our ancestors have bor- 
rowed by far the greater part of their fame from 
foreign lands ; nay, we shall have to make the same 
observation, also, in the history of the sentimental and 
romantic poetry. Our passive character greatly out* 
weighed our aciife powers, and the suns in the beaten 
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of our modern poetry were to a very great extent 
nothing but moous, who received their light from the 
older and foreign suns. 

It is true thai the French taste made its way into . 
England with the restoration, under Charles II., and 
its most disttngoished supporter was Pope; but the 
old romantic tendency of the English, their sound 
understanding, their spirit of civil liberty, and their 
philosophical and historical clearness of view, soon 
showed the Gallomania the way across the channel 
jigain. The high reverence with which Shakspeare 
was regarded did not agree with French frivolity; 
• the religious earnestness of Milton, and the temper 
of the people, defied the dissoluteness of the court. 
Ossian's newly-discovered poems, and the reviving 
admiration for the old English ballads, cherished 
the romantic taste in oppomtion to the antique, which 
Thomson had to bring nearer to nature in order to 
create admirers for it as landscape painting. The 
melancholy which is natural to the land of clouds 
found its expression in Young's Night Thoughts." 
The vigorous wit of the revolutionary controversies, 
and of Butler, was improved upon in Swift^s spirited 
satires, and adopted the modem sentimental element 
of Rousseau by a wholly original Mending of laughter 
and tears, which, under the name of humor, acquired 
so great celebrity and spread so far ; the real creator of 
which appears to be Sterne in Yorick. Finally, the 
old Spanish and French romance was cultivated in free 
England to dasstcal correctness, by throning off the 
marvellous character, and passing to the delineation 
of real life. Fielding, Goldsmith, Smollet, — to say 
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4iMed tfaofe adMiable Dovels, in wkieh Modem 

with its characters and destinies, its attraetions and 
peculiarities, first attained to a consciousness of itself: 
to all this was further added the great influence of 
the Eagliih phUoeopbera, audi as Locke, Hume, 
HtttebeMi; aad of the lii8toriaiia^.ai Httme^ Gibfaeo^ 
-Habemoii ; and of crilica, like AildiiiaB» lokamm. 
Mid- othera. 

In all these directions, the Germans followed, with 
childlike submission, the manly genius of England. 
Shakspeare was translated by Eachenberg and Wielaad; 
Osaiatt, by Deiiia, in Viennay a»d fitollberg; Yoimi^ 
hf Ebert ; Sleme^ wy feUchonaly, by Bode ; SmoUety 
•by Mylius ; the old Eoflisfa baUada weae cnreolated 
by Herder and Bodnicr. But the Germans not only 
jtranslated, they imitated likewise. 

Zacharise became the Geimao Pope, whoae *'&ape 
of the Look V he imitated in several heroi-comlo poeMS. 
Attt we have .reoeiTed fren Zacbaria, alao^ a inij 
laiffml poen> called "The Reaovnar/' ia which the 
aoirage i^4mem of the atudenfa of that day at Jena 
is most agreeably contrasted with the gallant refine- 
ment of Leipsic, which was then called ** the Little 
Paris." Along with " Sebaldua Notbanker," this 
^* Aenowner *' ia the beat monmnant of the manners 
ef ibal time, 

Ewald von Kleist became the German Thomson, 
4lAw>se ** Seasons " he imitated in the poem of 
'* Spring," which has become so celebrated. He was 
fPMIK&h distinguished by refined sentiments and beatttifal 
ffl|a§ery; but he 8bar«Mi the. faiilta of this apeoiea of 
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poetry, which knew not how to express a fine sen* 
timeot directly, but could only do so through the 
•madhiBi, and in iib» ninror of reieotiooy and which, 
irithoat mtnding it, perhaps, played the coquetta 
a little -with her charms. 

There was somewhat of Ossian's tone blended with 
the old German bardic songs and heroic plays of Klop- 
etoeky such as the " Battle of Arminias,'' and so forth^ 
fiat ta a far higher degree atiU was Khipakack the 
.tnitalor of Milton. 

Swift's satires agreed better with the Carman taste, 
and I might even say German morality, than Voltaire's. 
Liscow, Rabener, Lichtenberg, do no dishonor to their 
British prototype, and belong to the most spirited 
writen that Germany has produced. Liacow has the 
advantage of age; Rabener anrpaases him in fideliqr 
to nature, and a certain dramatic animation ; Lichten- 
berg, again, surpasses Rabener by the inimitable grace 
of his irony. Liscow and Rabener occupied them- 
selves chiefly with Germany ; with her perverted in* 
tellectual tendencies; with the literary wretchedness 
of the first half of the century; with the luxurious 
habits that were encroaching; with the unnatural 
fashions ; with the ignominy of the Protestant church ; 
and their writings so far have also an historical 
interest. The letters of Rabener, particularly, writ- 
ten in a very amiable spirit, contain remarkable 
pictures of the manners of the age. 

Idchtehberg devoted himself with so strong a predi- 
lection to England, that he s^ms properly to belong 
to that country more than to us. Hogarth exercised 
no less influence upon him than Swift; and this was 
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jMtoraly 9B both were of kindred qmrit; tboa^ one 
was a painter end the other an author. liehtenberg's 

principal work is the " Explanations of Hogarth's De- 
signs," which are as unique in their way as the designs 
themselTes. Apart from their wit, and their poetical 
Telue, theae illustrations, like Lichtenberg's writings 
generally, exhil^it « knowledge of men, aooh as before 
had been found only in ancient, populous, and cor- 
rupted Rome, during the time of the emperors, and such 
as, in modern times, could only be perfected among the 
crowds of London. I. believe that this knowledge of- 
mankind, with which a certain contempt of the human 
race is always coupled, made its way from England 
to Germany some time before Lichtenberg, and was 
not without its influence on the spirit of Lessing, 
as well as of Goethe. Lichtenberg himself looked 
upon the bright side of men and things, and even the 
vices of London became agreorii)Ie when set oiT by his 
delicate and refined irony. What an elevation of ho- 
mtnity, to know men thus, and tbas to make merry 
over them ! Tbe most refined and beantifol soul dwelt 
in Lichtenberg's hunchbacked body. 

Thijmmel also drew his culture from England. In 
his first heroicomic poem WUhdmine^ he imitated 
Pope's fityle^f heroicomic poetry; but he became a 
master of this manner ; for nothing of this species is to 
be found that can be said to rival the classical beauty 
of the Wilhelmine. In this, he takes up the petty 
German courts on the comic side; and his poem is, at 
the same time, a measure of the manners of the age. 
In the great novel, "Journey to the South of France/' 
the models of Sterne and Fielding are not to bo 
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mistaken; bat, even here, Thummel maintained the 
fine originality of his genias. This noTel bears a 
strong resemblance to those of Wieland ; but Wieland 

has more of the French, Thummel more of the 
English spirit. The most remarkable thing is the 
artless nobleness, the lofty calmness of noble emotion, 
which sprang from this English character, and in which 
the Germans before, and, unhappily, long afterwards, 
have been deficient. If Thummel united the friTolity 
of the aristocratic spirit with the acute understanding 
and wit of the freethinkers, yet one of these ele- 
ments seems softened down by another, and both ap- 
pear to be tempered by a grace peculiar to him alone. 
The difficult art of allowing oneself to take liberties 
without giving ofience, the fine old Grecian way 
of concealing a little Satyr within a Grace, was his 
by nature. 

The greatest influence was exercised by Yorick up>on 
our Hippel, the first who introduced into our poetry gen- 
uine humor, the tragicomedy of personal eiperienoe, the 
eelMerision of woe, laughter in tears. This humor, 
which, properly speaking, was first brought forward by 
the works of Shakspeare and Cervantes, is something 
completely modern — unknown to early antiquity. It 
could not make its appearance until the time when the 
feelings which were conspicuously predominant during 
the middle ages came into conflict with the understand- 
ing which made itself master of modern civilization, and 
when the conjugal squabble between head and heart, 
between wit and sentimentality, began. Among the 
French, this opposition had an outward development. 
Voltaire represented wit alone ; Rousseau, sentimentality 
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alone. Among the Enarlish and Germans, however, this 
opposition remained shut up within the breast of each 
iodifidaal, as, generally, profound and mystioal feeling 
bere iteadily predominated. Hippel's noUeat werk is 

Biographies in Aaoeading Linea;'* but liia "Knigfat 
of A. Z." baa also many beantiea* BSofe 4 f ttthfvdmifl 
has justly been ascribed to his sentiments than to 
those of Yorick, under whom there is the subtlest 
coquetry of the aoul disguised. Hippel'a tears are 
gOMiine pearla; and he is juat aa far feamed from 
the alibctation, aa from the aoft pap, of the latav 
aenttmenta] achooL In the Biographies," there are 
traits of a beauty of soul, the like of which are not to 
be elsewhere found. 

The tedtoos but reflective Richardson found aa 
iaaitator juat aa tediooa^ though not quite ao reieolt?a^ 
as himaelfy bat with more underatandingy in Henbai^ 
whoae novel'— ^'So|rfria*a Jonmey from Meoael to 
Saxony" — was once the favorite book of the educated 
ladies of Germany, as Richardson's Clarissa Harlow" 
was among the English. Frightfully long-winded, thia 
Bevel yet containa fine traits, and a deacripiton of the 
mannata and eharaotera of tboae daya, . which ia eat 
tfnintereatiiigL Hia ether nwA have leaa, or only « 
like value. With the pains he took to preach to the 
women, unfortunately, began that literature for ladies 
which has already swollen to such a boundless exp 
tent. 

Goldsmith, Fielding, and SaaoUet, foend likewiae 
inatatora in Germany, who, though thej did net equal 
their origimla, atill deaerve aU respect as frdthfid 
Iftainters of their age. The celebrated bookseller^ 
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•Cfidcy and poet, Nlcoki, of Berlin; took Goldsmkh's 

"Vicar of Wakefield** for his model, and described, 
accordingly, in his Sebaldus Nothanker, the life of a 
poor German country parson. Although he is far 
from having reached the classic grace of the amiable 
Britifh poet,-— who, dioiigh imitated handreds of 
limee, haa never, in a aio^ inataoce, been equalled, 
-—yet Nicolai has put into his novel an abundant 
knowledge of mankind, and of the state of things 
at that time, and has delineated the corruption which 
•liad overwhelmed the Protestant church, in a manner 
Ihai makea the firieadship of Leasing for him very intel- 
ligible to US. The time haa gone hj when Nicolai's 
merits oovid be forgotten because of his purtial and 
imperfect attempts at illumination. He was certainly 
a stranger to the deep regions of faith, and a shallow 
and arrogant champion against the romantic spirit; 
but the. contest he waged, by the side of Leading 
and the noble Mendelssohn, against the hard-hearted 
theology, and the barbarism of the pulpit and the 
chair, secures him an honorable place in German 
literature ; and his Sebaldus Nothanker will always 
be esteemed, by good judges, one of the most inter- 
esting novels, on the whole, and unique of its kind, 
and will be read with as much interest as instruct 
tion. 

MuIIer von Itzehoe wrote many novels in the humoi^ 
ous style of Smollet, among which " Siegfried of 
Lindenherg " takes the first rank. Here, he delineates 
a Pomeranian nobleman, whose simple manners and 
strong feelings come into strange and amusing conflicts 
with modern illumination and cultore. Meantime, 
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Muller's language is aomewhat obtrauTe; it is goo^ 

hunioredly coarse, and sometimes rude, which makes 
it more characteristic, indeed, but pot more agree- 
able. 

Above both staDcia Schummei, whose fine spirit, whose 
inoomparable style, make him worthy to be named with 
Leasing and Thumroel, although he is mnch less 

known. He, too, learned from €he English, and wrote 
three comic novels, the oldest of which, Spitzbartf 
dated about the sixtieth year of the last century, is the 
best In this, he ridicules the pedagogical enthusiasm of 
Basedow, under the form of the biography of a school- 
man who ia, theoretically, an idealiat and reformer, who 
is for overturning every thing, but, in life, shows him- 
self a perfectly unpractical simpleton. Little suited as 
a subject of this kind seems to be to poetry, Schummel 
has yet treated it with such a spirit that the book may 
be read with genuine satisfaction by others than a 
schoolman. At a later period, he painted with faithM 
lineaments the German caricature of French free- 
thinking in the ** Little Voltaire ; ** but this work is of 
more value for the history of manners than for poetry. 
Lastly, he wrote the " Revolution of Schcppenstadt," 
an unworthy satire upon the admirers of the French 
revolution, almost in the spirit of Goethe's " Citizen 
General," and "The Excited," although Schummel 
displayed infinitely more wit than Goethe. It shows 
the cockney character of the ago, that the horrible and 
all-terrifying events of which France was the theatre, 
gave occasion to German night-caps for humorous pas- 
times, but only until the thunder of the cannon at Jena 
put them into such a fright that they forgot their sight 
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and hearing, and the great poet of the Citizen Gen- 
eral" took refuge under the petticoat^ aiid, seized by 
a fit of cannon fever, got married. 

Finally, I must here make mention of Knigge, 
who also learned of the English, and whose comic 
novel — " The. Journey to Bronswick " — unquestioii- 
ably belongs to the best works of this species, and Is 
full of delicious humor. Through the other celebrated 
work of Knigge, — " On Intercourse with Men," — 
there prevails, on the contrary, a social doctrine, 
which exhibits a very unfortanate mixture of {^lish 
eiqierience of the world, French politeness, and Ger- 
man senrility. It is a kind of Machiavelism of 
private life — the science of making self-interest 
the leading object, with prudence, and under a pleas- 
ing fornu 

I must not omit to mention, that most of the 
orijginal editions of the above-described novels of 
Th&mmel, Hippel, Hermes, Nicolai, and Muller, as 

well as the translations of English novels, some French 
novels, and " Don Quixote," are adorned with en- 
gravings by Chodowiecki, which lend them a still 
higher value, and which have become indispensable 
to the eyes of the judges and lovers of that agreeable 
literature. 

On the whole, the Ancrlomania of the last century 
has operated very beneficially upon the progress of 
the German mind; for by its means manly power 
and moral earnestness have been arrayed against the 
Gallomania, and naturalness and simplicity against 
the Gnecomania. This English influence made itself 

VOL. 11. ' II 
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felt no less deeply by its effects upon philosophy, his- 
torical composition, and the political sciences, than by 
the coloring it gave to poetry, as we have already aeea 
io the earlier portions this work. 
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TniB range of Lessing's acquisitions embraced the 

study and the culture of all the schools of his age. He 
passed through the Gallomania, Grascomania, and An- 
glomania, like the sun through the zodiac. lie at- 
tached himself to neither of these manners, but went 
on his own ascending pathway, free and independent 

During that age of foreign influence, and of sel^ 
contradictory tendencies in taste, great minds could 
not grow up as it were from a virgin soil ; they 
had to fight their way, with lierculean strength, 
through foreign obstructions, perplexities, and entice- 
ments; they had first to clear the course by a sound, 
circumspect, and incorruptible criticism. Hence in 
Lessing the critical power existed along with the poeti- 
cal ; hence, above all, the armed Pallas stands with 
him, side by side ! He exercised this critical power, 
with a broad spirit, on the field of theology, philosophy, 
philology, the history of art and literature, as weU as 
on the field of poetry^ He waged war upon the coarse 
rudeness, the gross' fanaticism, and the spiritless 
pedantry of the faith of the letter, in his celebrated 
controversy about the Wolfeubuttel Fragments. Here 
he was able to avoid falling into the extreme of 
perfect unbelief, as his noble "Nathan" also de- 
monstrates. Hence the base rabble of blasphemers 
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ha?e always appealed to him without reason. He 

exercised no less influence by exciting a profound and 
comprehensive study, and especially a better taste 
in phitology, and by cooperating with Winckel- 
mann, upon the revival of the fine arts. But while 
he was giving his principal attention to poetry, he 
became the true Hercules Musagetes, the victor over 
all the yet remaining filth of the Galloaiania, and the 
pathetic extravagance inseparable from it ; he showed 
himself, too, the true Eckart before the Venusberg of 
modern sentimentality and poetical debauchery, to 
which, notwithstanding, after him,, gate and door 
were thrown wide open. - If we inquire into the rela- 
tion he sustained to the earlier and later schools, 
we fiiid, universally, that he saw their faults with the 
most correct eye, and marked them by the most pre» 
cise language. 

No one noted vrith sifch piercing keenness the dis- 
tinction betvreen the genuine antique and the French 
caricature as Lessing; and we are indebted to him, first, 
for clearincr our German stajje from the stiff French 
Alexandrines, and for purifying our language generally 
firom its ancient bombast. Even before the Gra&com^ 
niacs appeared, before Klopstock, before Voss, Lessing 
had taken up the contest ; but he was very far Irom 
making common cause with them. He rescued the 
ancients from French bombast, not for the pur- 
pose of handing them over to the German pedants. 
Hence he had as great an aversion to the Grreoo- 
mania as to the Gallomania, and made no attempt 
to conceal it His epigram upon Klopstock is well 
known:-— 
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"Who will not mighty Klopstock praise? 
"Will every body read him? Maj: 
A little less applaud our lays, t 
And read a little more^ we pray." 

And what did he think of Voss, when Voss himself 
relates that Lessing visited him once to be sure, but 
fell asleep in the middle of the conversation \ Les- 
sing was more akin to the Anglomaniacs, because 
they really had the most mind and the most natora!ne98. 
We can, if we choose, find a certain resemblance 
between the great British critics Johnson and Ad- 
dison, and Lessing; but he far surpassed them in 
comprehensiveness and depth of knowledge, of general 
ability, and particularly by bis genius as a poet 
Throughout his works also we can detect no kind 
of plagiarism from the English. 

While Lessing remained free from the influence of 
foreign schools, he was unable yet to make his coun- 
trymen free. He saw, and resisted, and despised, 
the various manners that came up before, and during 
his age, and was fortunate enough not to befaoitt the 
subsequent manner of manners, the universal confusion 
of taste, the blending together of all foreign modes. 
But he Jived to see the beginning of the sentimental 
period; and against nothing ^id he express himself 
with more bitterness than ' against this ; for he 
recognized and abhorred under its corrupt efltoinacjr 
and vafii a^ctatkm the absolute antithesis to his 
own vigorous and natural character. When Goethe 
made his appearance with a worthless aping of 
Rousseau's Nouvclle Heloise bearing the name of 
the r." Sorrows bf Werther/' and even outdid iho 
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feebleness of Roussetn, and, despite this woithlessness, 

was extremely acceptable to the Germans of that day, 
then Lessing had a presentiment of what a dirty slough 
— it must be called so — Goethe would lead German 
literature into; and he wrote, in the year 1774, to 
Eschenburg, the literary historian and translator of 
Shakspeare, "A yoong man who reads Wertker might 
easily take its poetical excellence for moral beauty, and 
believe tliat lie who makes such strong claims upon our 
sympathy, must have been a good man. And that he 
certainly w as not' ' Leasing thus struck the hardest blow 
upon the plague^qpot of sentiroratality. Immorality by 
itself is as little unpoetical as morality by itself is poeti- 
cal ; and Lessing neither pronounced Voltaire's immoral 
Punilc unpoetical, nor Sciionaich's very moral Her' 
mann poetical. It would, therefore, be ridiculous to pre- 
tend to reproach him with having confounded beauty 
and morality. But he was perfectly right when he dis- 
daii^ that sentimentality, which, under the mask of the 
noblest and most exalted sentiments, concealed nothing 
but vulgar vanity and sensuality, — when he disdained 
that unmanly and grimacing virtue of romance which 
confused all our conceptions of true virtue, that Goe^ 
thean tag-rag virtue, which bears the same relation to 
the genuine that Shakspeare's tag-rag king bears to 
the real Hamlet, from whom he has stolen the crown 
and purple robe. Had Goethe, had all his innomeraf 
ble apes, treated their effeminate heroes as Voltaire 
and Crebillon treated theirs, that is, like libertines, 
dandies, and voluptuaries, there would be nothing to 
be said against ^em: but what deserves our scorn 
ind detestation is, that he makes these voluptuaries 
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the ideals of the manly character, the noblest and 

sublimest souls, the pillars of the highest manly 
culture, iiicarnute gods; and hides their real worth- 
lessness uader every kind of glittering show ; so 
that the cheated reader's judgment is bribed, and he 
takes them by no means for fops, destitute of every 
sentiment of honor, as they are, but for infinitely 
interesting, nay, saintlike persons. Lessing proceeds : 
"Do yon, indeed, believe that a Roman or Grecian 
youth ever took his own life thus, and for such a rea- 
son 1 Certainly not. They knew how to protect them- 
selves from the extravagance of love by a wholly different 
method ; and in the days of Socrates such an il^ l^rog 
jr«To/i^,i which impels rl joXft&p na^u <fvaiv^^ would 
hardly have been forgiven a little girl. To produce 
such little-great, contemptible-precious originals, was 
reserved for Christian education, which has the art 
of metamorphosing so handsomely a mere bodily want 
into a spiritual perfection." Christianity might well 
be declared guiltless of this charge, as the fault 
belongs only to the altered character of the times. 
Of old, manly vigor and honor were quite at home 
among the genuine Christians ; and this seductive and 
lying Goethean sentimentality is, in every respect, the 
production of modem days. It cannot, however, be 
more distinctly drawn than it has been by Lessing. 
Tliesc few expressions are sufficient to characterize the 
subsequent sentimental poetry, which continues even to 
our days. It represents that which is small as great, that 

I [MadBMifrom love. — TsAim..] 

s [To dare something agauui natnie ; that is, to commit stii- 
eids.— Tbaksl.] 
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which 18 coDtempttfaie as preekmi, nd hopes, by tins 
lie, to appear onginaL This is, in fiict, every thing 
that ean be well and briefly said about it; and this 

will be confirmed on every page, when we delineate 
this degeneracy of our poetry. 

Thus much upon Leasing as a critic. These few 
hints are sufficient to show how clearly he understood^ 
looking before and after, the aberrations of Qerman 
poetry as far as he could trace them out But it is 
very remarkable that Lessing was honored by after 
times as a great critic, and yet his judgment was en- 
tirely set aside. Here, too, the worthlessness, and, to 
a certain extent, the jfolitical perfidy, of the subsequent 
oligarchs of taste, is to be recognised. They praised the 
man whom they really hated ; but this praise answered 
their purpose of keeping the difference between him 
and them out of siglit, and gave them the appearance 
of being really his natural successors and heirs. 

When we consider Lessing as a poet, we must not for- 
get that he had first to work himself firee firom the Gal- 
lomania, Grttcomania, and An^^OBMnta, by criticism, 
and that he was occupied wilb a hundred other things 
besides poetry. Hence his earlier poetical studies and 
essays, as well as his occasional poetical trifles, on 
which he himself set but little value, are to be broadly 
distinguished firom the dassical works of his full 
poetical maturity; thai is, firom ''Minna von Barik- 
bdm," Emilia Galotti," and ''Nathan," each of 
which would alone be sufficient to rank him with the 
greatest poets of all ages. The spirit and form of 
these works are alike important. 

Honor stands forth as the inmost princiide of the 
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poetry .of Lessiog. We can anderatand why the 
poets and critics whose principle, on the contrary, 

had been hitherto the utter absence of honor, over- 
look this circumstance, and have contrived fairly to 
forget it, in their eulogies of Lessing. So much the 
more reason for me to return to it. 

I say, still further, that honor was the principle of 
Leasing' s whole life. He composed in the same spirit 
that he lived. He had to contend with obstacles 
his whole life long; but he never bowed down his • 
head. He struggled, not for posts of honor, but 
for hb own indqiendence. He might, with his ex- 
traordinary ability, have rioted in the favor of the 
great, like Goethe; but he scorned and hated this 
favor as unworthy a free man. His long continuance 
in private life, his services, as secretary of the brave 
General Tauenzien, during the seven years' war, and 
afterwards as librarian at Wolfenbiittel, proved that 
he did not aspire to high places. He declared that he 
would resign the latter situation at once, when the cen- 
sorship undertook to impose restraints upon his liberal 
opinions. lie ridiculed Gellert, Klopstock, and all who 
bowed their laurel-crowned brows before heads encir- 
cled with golden crowns; and he himself shunned all 
contact with the great, animated by that stainless spirit 
of pride, which acts instinctively upon the motto noU 
me tangere. He went so far as to upbraid the respectable 
Winckelmann, who could not even have existed unsup- 
ported by the great, with his dependence upon them. 
When he himself visited Italy, he rejected all recommen- 
dations. He wrote, in 1768, to Nicolat — I want no 
acquaintances at Rome, but those which I make 
for myself by accident Had not Winckelmaim been 
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■och a particular friead and dependent of Albani, I am 
confideDt his ManumenH would have been a very di& 
fereiit work. There is in it a mass of useless stuff, 
simply because it stands in the Villa Albani : as to its 
bearing upon art, it is good for noihiug ; and in respect to 
learning, it has nothing more than Winckelmann presses 
in by force. What I purpose to see, and how I purpose 
to live, I can very well manage to settle without the 
aid of cardinals.*' To make himself wholly independ- 
ent, and to give a great example to the literary men 
of Germany, he proposed to unite all the important 
authors, and to publish their works on their own 
account, and in connection, volume by volume, under 
the general title of The Museum/' and thus put a 
• check upon the extortions of the booksellers; and, on 
the one side, to secure to good authors the profits so 
necessary to their independence, and, on the other hand, 
to suppress bad books, and the hack authorship, which 
was even then beginning to appear. The plan naturally 
miscarried, since it is as impossible to bring the authors 
into a system of concerted action * as to disarm the 
booksellers of their power. The emperor Joseph H. 
excited much attention by his liberal reforms; and in 
1769, the project of assembling all the great and liberal 
minds at Vienna became the topic of conversation. 
Lessing expected nothing from it ; but he expected just 
as little from any other kind of court favor. He re- 
garded the courts, in spite of all their pretended love of 
philosophy and the fine arts, as the enemies of all gen- 
uine, that is, of all firee, intellectual culture. He wrote, 

> [Unter einen Hut zu brmgen: literally, to bring under one 
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therefore, to Nicolai, who took this occasion to ridicule 
Vienna, and praise his own Berlin, by contrast — "Say 
nothing, I pray you, about your Berlin freedom of think- 
ing and writing. It is reduced simply ^^d solely to the 
freedom of bringing to market as many gibes and jeers 
against religion as you choose ; and a decent man must 
speedily be ashamed to avail himself of this freedom.' 
But let any body once make the attempt in Berlin to 
write as freely upon other things as Sonnenfels has 
written in Vienna,—- let him make the attempt to tell 
the truth to the genteel rabble about the court, as he 
has done, — let any body come forward in Berlin, and 
dare to raise his Toice in behdf of the rights of 
the subjects, and against extortion and despotism, 
as is now done even in France and Denmark, and 
you will soon know by experience what country, at 
the present day, is the most enslaved in Europe." • 

Such was Lessmg himself, and such we find him 
in his '< Major Tellheim," in Odoardo Galotti," and 
in "Nathan." Humanity and .wisdom were never 
so intimately connected with the romantic essence 
of manly honor ; and no modern poet — I repeat it, 
no one — has known how to represent this grace of 
manliness so well as Lessing. 

And what charming daughters has thb austere 
father! What enchantment is there in Minna, Emilia, 
Recha! Who, except Shakspeare, has understood 
the nature of woman, in its sweet softness, noble 
simplicity, laughing vivacity, and sacred purity, like 
LesBing? We are amazed at the lovely miracles of fic- 
tion, and would fain converse with these so natural 
creations, ad if they were standing before us. 
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Lesstng was the first of our modern poets who 
reconciled the ideals of poetry with real life, — who 
dared to bring upon the stage heroes in modern 
eo6tniDe, Iwroes of to-day. Up to this time, we knew 
only the manly Tirtaea of the ancient Romans from 
Uie French comedy. Leasing showed, by his **Tell« 
heim/* and " Odonrdo," that, even in the present pro- 
saic world, a hero, a man of honor, may still exist. 

By this modern costume, by the naturalness of his 
dramatic characters, and by the prose which he brought 
into the field against the old French Alexandrine^ as well 
as the Greek hexameter, he exerted a great inflaence 
on the subsequent age, and became die creator of the 
proper modern German poetry, which undertook to 
picture life as it now is, while hitherto nothing but 
what was ancient and foreign had been imitated. 

The Anglomaniacs, who also came forward as 
friends of the natural style, with pictures of the pres- 
ent and of common life, — Nicolai, Muller von Itzehoe, 
and others, — were later than Lessing, and followed 
the impulse which he first gave. Then came Goethe ; 
then Schiller, whose first prose dramas — "Gotz," 
"CJavigo," "The Robbers," "Cabal and Lore" — 
every where betray the inflnence of Leasing^s school^ 
end^ without his example, would nerer have existed* 

Lessing was also the first who, in his ** Emilia Oa- 
lotti," delineated a modern prince. Before that lime, 
we knew nothing but stiff stage kings, with crown 
«nd sceptre; or infamous court poems, in which 
the orgies of Versailles were eeldbrated under the 
form of pastoral poetry. Lessing surprised the wtrld 
at once with a picture of ooorts that was as. new 
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as it was true. Who can deny that he produced 
a powerful effect? Lessing's simple picture of courts 
had a much greater iufluence on the political opin* 
ioDs of the Germans than the later revolutionary 
philosophers of France^ Schiller proceeded after |his 
manner ; and though Iffland's princes figured as very 
excellent characters, he made up for it by representing 
their ministers as so much the worse. The immorality 
of the courts became a stock article of the stage 
throughout Germany^ and the courts, still secure, took 
it an very easily. 

I^essing's ** Naithan" forms, as to its general bearing, 
the loroinous point of the liberal culture which had 
become prevalent in the eighteenth century. The 
neglect which his Jewish friend, the amiable Men- 
delssohn, still at times experienced, suggested to him 
the idea of this masterpiece, in which the. pro- 
fbundest wuierstanding is united with the noblest 
sentiments. This immortal poem, of the mildest,, 
nay, I might say, of the sweetest wisdom, is, like- 
wise, of great importance to German literature by 
its form; for it is the parent of the numberless 
iambic tragedies which were brought into fashion by 
Schiller and Goethe, first after Lessing. 

But no poet has again attained the early charm of 
the German iambus, with which, in Lessing's Nathan," 
it takes a deep and wonderful hold of the affections, 
gently winning its way to the heart. Goethe cultivated 
only the melody and outward splendor ; Schiller, only 
the overpowering vigor of this verse ; and both of them, 
as well as their innumerable imitators, departed widely 
firom the delightfiil naturalness and unpretending sink* 

TOL. II. XK 
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fUkkf whieb it assomed under the msmgenient of 

Lessing. The dramatic iambus has become too lyric ; 
in Lessing, it was nearer prose^ and much more 
dramatic. 

But all the petX impulses which Leasing gave 
to German literatore can only be rightly appreeiatedl 
when we pasa on to the fottowing perioda. 
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EOUSSBAU'S INFLUENCfi OH GERMAN SENTUiSNTALETY. 

Ip Leashig did not saceeed in ftamfmig tbe unpreas 
of hifl spirit on Germsn poetry ; if tkoie traits which, 

with him, were one and the same thing, — strength 
and beauty of soul, — soon divided and degenerated 
into the extremes of exaggerated strength^ on the one 
hand, of the so called <^ storm and pressure period;" 
and of exaggerated feebleness, in the poetical cockney- 
isni) on the other will hyno means affirm that 
Ronssean's inflnence was chargeable with this resolt ; bat 
it is certain that the liveliest susceptibility for a dispo- 
sition of lieart like Rousseau's, manifested itself among 
the Germans, indifferent as they were to politics, inao 
tive, narrowed down to their own family circle and 
to their own feelings; and the nutriment for it would 
have been elsewhere procured had not Rousseau already 
come forward to its aid. 

Rousseau is the patriarch of modern sentimentality. 
He has the immortal merit of having enforced the 
claims of the truth and inward life of the world of 
feeling in the age of Voltairey which knew nothing 
hut wit and pathetic aflfectetion. But from one ex- 
treme he went to another; and it was, perhaps, impos- 
sible to prevent the hitherto misused feelings from 
degenerating into extravagance when they became 
emancipated. Exaggerated hardness and coldness 
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ooold not but call out exaggerated Boftness and warmth. 

The devilish sDeering of Voltaire eould not fail to be 
encountered by a somewhat sweetish passion for blissful- 
ness and angelic ecstasies. There were also general 
influences at work upon the age, which favored this 
modern softneaa and weakness of hearty particularly 
among the Germans. 

The prevailuig despotism of the last century ex- 
cluded tlie cultivated men from all participation in 
public affairs. After the thirty years' war, the Ger- 
mans had fallen into a state of inactivity, out of which 
it was impossible to rouse them, either by the Spanish 
trar of succession, or even by the seren years' war. 
Things bad even come to such a pass, that they no 
longer felt the necessity of troubling themselves about 
public affairs at all. Absorbed by the comforts or 
the cares of private life and the family circle, no 
one thought of the state, of the country. Hence that 
OTer-e|itimation and exdusiTe admiration of domestic 
life, and the apotbeoais of tbe domestic night-gown. 
Hence, among those who had no families, or who 
felt a higher want still, the enthusiasm for art, the bac- 
chanalian muses, the philosophical vertigo, the wholly 
unpractical idealism. Hence, finally, that sentimen- 
tality which insinuated itself into every thing at once. 
Where nothing is actually done, the pressure within 
finds Tent at least in impotent feelings; and this im- 
potence may beobsenred by a certain dash of wofulness 
with which the feelings are tinctured. The middle ages 
were full of feeling without being sentimental; for vigor 
was there, and the consciousness of full possession. 
Our age is only sentimental, because it, feels ita inipo* 
tence and its destitution. 
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An evil conscience has always much to do with senti- 
mentality. It is the -more or less clear consciousness 
of sel^rodoced unmttiliBeH. RousseaUy— the weak^ 
mutable Rousseau,— now fisinf to the heiglits of 

sublimity, and now sinking to vulgarity, — at onetime 
flattering his own weaknesses, at another despising him- 
self again, — is a personification of the whole species. 
It is the unchivalrous character of modern times; 
h is man disguised in petticoats as a punishment 
fbt his cowardice; it is a temporary iuTersion of the 
eeinal poles— the transferring of feminine timidity^ 
feminine weakness of character, feminine longings, 
feminine frivolity, feminine vanity and love of finery, 
feminine excitability, and, preeminently, of the feminine 
luxury of tears, to the once vigorous, steadfast, prottd, 
ealm, and cold. man. 

The elder poetrj of the IVmbmhwrg and JIbrii^ 
Hngersy down to the time of Petrarch, showed much 
extravagance, but still not without a vein of manly 
feeling. Even the later pastoral poetry was only a co- 
quettish whim ; and, though we must deny the luxurious 
cavaliers of the seventeenth oentivy many a virtue Of 
their fathers, still, in their very vices, they showed them* 
selves to be men. The aristocracy, earahided from 
eivil government, found in the empire of love and 
gallantry a new arena for power and policy. There 
was always something of the romantic and chivalrous, 
and the public spirit made itself felt even in publio 
vices. 

But vices lead to diseases; and, if the sentimental* 
hy which was beginning at the commencement of the 
last century deserves to be called a virtue when oom* 
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pared with the eomipticm of the French cmirt, it 
was nothing but a convalescent virtue^ a weakness after 
disease, a state of feebleness — of hopeless repentance. 

The unnerved rake betook himself to the country, and 
to the bosom of liis family and of nature, that he 
might quiet his hypochondria by gentler feelings. 

There was much moite soundness, unquestionablj, 
remaining in Germany than in France; but there was 
something so interesting and so languishing in the 
modern French sentimentality, that it speedily became 
the fashion with us also. Tliis fiishion extended even 
to the physical habit. Paleness came into favor ; 
a lady without the vapors belonged not to good society. 
The hearty daughters of German country gentlemen, 
sound to the very core, painted themselves white, 
starved themselves thin, and drank vinegar, in order 
to get np the genuine invalid look. 

The sentimentality which originated with Rousseau 
assumed in Germany three different forms. It took 
possession of domestic life, and became what has 
received the name of PhUistery* The name is, 
indeed, older. When the Hussites called themselves 
the people of God, they gave to those of a different 
way of thinking the name of Philistines ; and this 
usage of the University of Prague passe d to the other 
higher schools of Germany, and the epithet Philistine 
has, since then, always been applied to the quiet 
cockney, as opposed to the restless student, aspiring 
after higher things. The ancient, cockney, however, 
was another sort of fellow from the modern Philistine. 
He had no sentimentality ; he liv ed contented in the ex- 
ercise of his crafl, and in tlie midst of his family ; but 
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he played off no adoration of his every-day and modest 
happiness. This was not done until Rousseau had 
become known to Germany^ and had awakened an 
enthuaiasm for simple domestic life. In France, this 
simplicity was contrasted with the vices of the court. 
The extravagant admiration it met with in Germany 
secured tlie people some compensation, at least, for (he 
want of public life ; and how could they do otherwise 
than over-estimate the only thing they had? There 
are two reasons why the Gnecomaniaes chiefly threw 
themselves into the arms of this PMUstery, In the 
first place, an indirect relationship was found between 
them and Rousseau, so far as botii were opposed to 
the Gallomania, to the Parisian school, which affected 
the antique. And then, too, Horace, Theocritus, Virgil, 
and Anacreon, furnished elements which harmonized 
very well with modem sentimentality. But could 
the Grscomaniacs comprehend the grand political 
and heroic aspect of antiquity ? This could be done 
certainly by the English alone, who were themselves 
active upon a wide scene of political life, and by some . 
of the French, who, like Montesquieu, foresaw and 
helped on the great political revolutions -of subsequent 
times. The good German schoolmasters and parsons, 
however, to whom even tlie affairs of a petty burgo- 
master were utterly strange and incomprehensible 
things, and who, to a great extent, had to struggle with 
anxieties for their daily bread, — who sighed only for 
** a little cottage still and rural, and a fireside of their 
own,*' as the highest aim of life, — they must naturally 
seize the idyllic aspect of antique poetry first; and here 
they met Rousseau's sweet enthusiasm for the simple 
life of nature* 
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With this is connected the second form of senti- 
mentality. I describe it as the deep feeling of poverty^ 
wtakaeiBy impotence, which was but too nataral to 
many Genmna of that age. la relatioii to thia aabject^ 
let one bet reed the very remarkable btographiea of 
Moritz (Anton Reiser,) Jung Stilling, Bronner, the 
above-mentioned novels of Nicolai, Miiller von Itzehoe, 
Miller's Siegwart, and, finally, the poems of poor 
Holty,— who died not only of melancholy, but partly 
of hnofer,-— and he will ha?e a fiiithfiil pictare <^ 
the misery out of which it was not every one's fi>rtane, 
like the perse v er i ng and Tigorons Yoss, to raise hinn 
self. Without property, without education, without 
any encouragement whatever for their talent, without 
any opportunity whatever to work their way upwards io 
the world, — many noble spirits had not the scarce of 
eonsdation which eren the Polirii serf poss ess es —-na* 
tional pride. In the midst of great and populous Ger- 
many, they found themselves helpless, desolate, op- 
pressed by humiliations. Even a great portion of those 
who actually got up iu the world purchased their good 
fortune only at the sacrifice of their independence^ 
and had to flatter the wretched little powers with 
thar talents, in order to obtain from them the pensions 
without which talent could not even exist. The 
free, self-elevated, and uncorrupted spirits of the last 
century may be counted; there are very, very few 
of them. Now, let any one place himself in the 
melancholy oon<Mtion of the . poor men of gentns 
of those days, ^ to whose encouragement so little^ 
to whose depression every thing contributed, — and 
he will find an excuse for so many gentle spirits 
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pining away with sorrow^ and^ like Hdlty, dissolving 
in tears. 

The third form of sentimentality is to be seen in 
an .extravagant impulse of feeling without an objeet. 
Here we distingaish two tendencies which this impulse 
of feeling takes — the one outwardly towards ideal ob^ 

jects, the other inwardly towards an egotistical self- 
worship. In these two tendencies, also, Rousseau was 
the prototype. He felt an outward pressure, although 
without a definite aim. He anticipated the French 
revolution, without being aUe to grasp it. But, for the 
very reason that he did not see his ideals outwardly real- 
ized, his overwhelming feeling poured back upon him- 
self again, and, as it were, forced him to employ his 
energies upon himself, to contemplate himself through 
the microscope, and to comment upon his own charac- 
ter, sometimes with more vanity, and sometimes with 
more of a penitential self^sontempt. Such an over- 
mastering force of feeling broke out from the overflow- 
ing souls of Germany also, and with so much the more 
violence here, as it drew so little nutriment from the out- 
ward affairs of life. Hence, on the one hand, the aspi- 
ration after id^d creations, which, when the field of 
politics was seen to be utterly barren, the airy« kingdom 
of poetry and philosophy was ransacked to supply ; hence 
the enthusiastic love for art and the speculative sciences 
— a love which soon degenerated into wild orgies, and 
aimed at nothing less than to conquer the whole world 
for the Muses, and to allow nothing to exist longer under 
any other conditioni or for any other interest, than that 
of philosophy and esthetics. But hence, also, on the 
other hand, the self-apotheosis of poets and thinkers, 
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their do? otkm to the beauty of their own souk, and 

the arrogance, swollen even to bursting, the bonndleaa 

extravagance of those ecstatic creatures, whose skin 
can scarcely hold them, and who think the world itself, 
great as it is, too narrow a scene for their imaginary 
greatness. This arrogance i^ipears as the pure antith- 
esis of the melancho^ abo? e deeeribed : the one rises 
to the highest enutemeat, the other sinks to the lowest 
relaxation. Both, however, are only symptoms of the 
same disease, flowing from one fountain — from the ab- 
sence of public life j both bespeak the weakened neivea 
of the captive. 
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POETIC UNIVERSALITY. — HERDER. 

Besides the modern sentimentality already charao 
terizedy which again weakened from within the cypirit 
invigorated by Leasing, the chann of foreign wsA 
vuriom influences, which dazzled the eyes of the 
Gennan poets- ftom abroad, and led them on, like 
children, to imitate whatever happened to please thera^ 
especially counteracted the efforts of this great 
man. It was, in reality, the same passive character 
of the age, from which this catching at foreign and 
varioos impressions proceeded, that gave tise to that 
womanish sentimentality; and a want of manly vigor 
lay at the foundation of both, which Lessing was 
able to possess himself, but could not communicate 
to his contemporaries. 

' As the genius of the Germans, efen before Lessing's 
time, had been led away to imitate sometimes the French, 
sometimes the Greeks and Romans, and sometimes the 

English, so, also, the old romantic world and the po- 
etical treasures of the East were thrown open to it, 
especially by the labors of Herder ; and as, at an earlier 
period, one German poet had devoted himself ezda- 
sively to this, and another to that prototype, so, now, 
there came forward men of capacity, whose chief aim 
was to enjoy the poetical charms of all ages and nap 
tioDs at once \ and these were soon followed by eclectic 
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talentSj whose chief aim was to imitate all these together. 
The poets who had followed, through all their poems, only 
one foreign direction, — for example, those who had af- 
fected the antique style, — were soon followed hy the 
poets who imitated the antique in one poem, the French 
in another, the romantic in a third, the Oriental in 
a fourth ; and these, lastly, were followed by the poets 
who composed, in one and the same poem, in the 
antique-romantic and West-Eastern styles all at once, 
mixing them up together, as in an eau de mille Jleurs* 

Leasmg was the first and greatest judge of foreign 
and ancient tendencies of taste^ but he did not 
imitate them; he availed himself of them only for 
purposes of comparison — to correct his own taste, 
and make it keener, by them. If his earliest labors 
Still bear the marks of Roman and English imitation, 
his later and wholly independent works show to what 
extent he had emancipated himself by .a criticism 
whose peculiar tendency was not to enrich itself, ever 
more and more showily, by foreign shreds and patches, 
but, exactly the reverse, by throwing off foreign addi« 
tions, to unfold, with classical truth, power, and beauty, 
the powers and qualities of the individual nature. 

But the influence from abroad was still too strongs 
and the passive character of the Germans expressed 
itself with more and more distinctness during the last 
half of the last century, in poetry as well as in politics. 
Every thing foreign was dragged ^ in merely to be 
imitated. 

The noble Herder glanced over the field of history 
with philosophic eye; and as, hitherto, nothing had 
been seen in national differences but different costomes 
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of the same man, — and , for this reason, it had ever 

been believed that the essential qualities of the French, 
Greeks, and English, might easily be transferred to the 
Germans, — so, now. Herder— as Leasing had former- 
ly done in single departmeiits, particolarly with regard 
Id the enticiae— drev attentkni to the original ele* 
ments of every national existence, to the deep poetteal 
- peculiarity found in the inborn constitutional character 
of the nations. But, while he showed clearly, by this 
Tery means, that one nation cannot imitate another, his 
ukYestigations and oollecttom of ancient and Ibreigift 
poetry served the purpose of infinitely increasing the 
tribe of Mind imitators. We mast, therefore, not judge 
of his noble endeavors by their consequences. 

Herder taught the Christians and philosophers, who 
are so willing to set aside all national differences, 
of what importance these really are. It is true that 
all the effi)rtBof this great man are marked by tho 
purest and most genuine humanity, and he always 
sought, even in nations, for the man alone; but he 
filled up the chasm which had hitherto existed between 
the real and nationalized man and the abstract of an 
ideal man. In oppoailion^ to that masonic view, which 
pBQpdaes to sepat ale the mas from the nation, from 
the age, and from natore, and to pl^ htm as t 
member of a h^her universd society, he labored with 
the far more natural view, that human culture can only 
he advanced and unfolded within the limits of nation- 
ality and of genuine national character, as the sap 
eifoulates among the fibres of the tree. 

.Human cnltnie has of necesaitjr two leading direo- 
timis. The one leads upwards; it seeks its ideal, its 

YOL. II. L L 
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end and aim, in the true, the beautiful, and the good 
for in this ideal alone, or the eflfort to reach it, ia 
£>UQd the only band of union that encircles the human 
race. The other directioa leads otf into the distance ; 
k seeks that ideal every where, in history, among all 
• Bations, and thereby links together all that exists iii a 
severed state. 

Herder's genius took up both these tendencies com- 
pletely. But, for this very reason, he was not merely a 
poet ; he was a nan in the purest sense — a citizen, phi- 
losopher, and poet. Poetry, in the more limited sense 
of the term, was coltivated by him not merely as a pro- 
dactive poet ; he sought for it among all other nations, 
and adapted it to the wants of his countrymen. In 
this, philosopiiy and practical life were alike objects of 
his regard, and he was a confessor of tlie true and the 
good as well as of the beautiful. But whoever rev« 
erenees thepe loftiest ideal forms for the sublimest man- 
ifestations of the hnman soul, harmoniously united, 
like one Deity under a threefold appearance, and kin- 
dles the flames of his heart on an altar sacred to them, 
— his whole being must be penetrated with poetry — : 
most be poetry itsel£ Such a onion is possible only in 
the poetical sool. The original spring of all these ten* 
denoies and eflforts<»the original spring of such an all- 
emforaeing longing and love — is the heart alone. As 
it is of itself poetical by reason of its inmost principle 
of life, 80 when outwardly exhibited it appears poetical 
to the eyes of others. For this reason, Jean Paul, 
Herder's most thorough admirer, made the hrief and 
pertinent remark, ** He was rather a poem than a poet" 
The great effect which Herder's writings had upon 
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the Germans is to be ascribed to bis . genius on the 
whole, end not to single poetical creations. * 

What Herder, under the term Mmumi^y, proposed to 
himself as the aim of all his efforts, was the flowery 

crowti of all that is human, the ideal, the pure, the 
noble, the beautiful, to which all ages, all nations, all in- 
stitutions, ought to lead, for the attainment of which 
mankind ought to live, and which appears to guide and 
govern their progress. In the" world he saw an organic 
whole, a plant, which, in its progressiire development, 
should bear that flower of nobleness and beauty. 
Development, evolution, was to him the essence of the 
world; no still-stand, no disunion without a higher 
union. By this direct perception of living and organic 
changes in the course of the world, ^ of its growth, and 
its improvement, his philosophy took the precedence of 
Schelling's, which has attained its distinction by the 
recognition of this very principle of progress. 

He looked upon all individuals and* nations only as the 
matter, and all institutions and careers of life as the form 
under which that evolution is reduced to reality. By this 
principle, he muted them aU inta one spirit and one life. 
His Ideas towards the Philosophy of the History of 
the Human Race " show us his genius on the broadest 
scale, and embrace all his views and all his tenden- 
cies, according to a regular order. But the execution 
could not. satisfy this plan. No form would have 
been adequate to it - He felt this well ; he indicated by 
the title the fragmentary character of the work, ^and left 

* [Anschauung eines lebendigen Werdens der Welt : literally, 
intuition of a living buoming of the world." — Tramsl.J - 
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H to the right judgment of coDtemporaries and posteri^ 
to recognize all his remaining writings as additions 
or firagflMttts of this work eontknied. 

He began his great picture of the progress of the 

world with the representation of the physical world 
as a scene of progress and change. We cannot but 
aoknowiedge that he produced a highly-poetical effect 
thereby opoa his age, and that he contribated no less 
towards the enriching of science, or at least the Im* 
profeneat of its methods. A great Kf ing picture of 
nature, which would have been intelligible and familiar 
even to the uninitiated, had hitherto been wanting 
among the Germans. The most comprehensive view 
of' the whole, the erolutioo of beauty m the single 
parts, here unite to produce the most brilliant eflfeet 
While others have eoklly constructed for n^ the whole 
frame of nature as a mechanical piece of wheel-work, I 
he breathed into it an organic life, and awakened a 
warm feeling of love for its beauty in every breast. 
While others had coodted off at their fingers' ends the 
single phenomena of nature, numbered and classified 
one after another, be caused them all to appear as mem- 
bers of one organism, and elevated each by placing it in 
its natural position. The stone did not appear wrapped 
in the cotton of the mineraiogical cabinet, but in the 
Uring bosom of the earth, where it had grown ; the plant 
was not seen withered in the herbarium, but fresh on the ' 
mead, by the hill-side,- still growing ftom Ha UKHstened 
root, with the smell of earth upon it ; the animal, not . 
stuffed or in a cage, but in the freedom of the forest 
and the held, of the air and the water; the eye, not set in 
a ring, but beaming from a beautiful countenance ; man. 
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not in the solitude of the study, but like Adam among 
the creatores of the first days of creation, like Cesar 
among men^ like Christ in hearen. 

The moral world appeared to him elevated ahove 
nature, but only as the flower is elevated above its 
stalk, and is pervaded by the same life. The same 
principle of natural growth and evolution, but only at a 
higher stage, appeared to him to reign over this higher 
qphere of creation also, and he uttered the great thought 
— that the life of the individual man and the life of 
the whole human race are subjected to the same laws 
of evolution. He placed a reason of injiukmd by the 
aide of the reason of the man ; the former guided by 
an everlasting Providence in the life of nations; the 
latter imparted to man as a divine inheritance, and only 
an eflkix of a supreme and universal reason.' Both, 
acting upon each other, stru^^le to attain the highest 
goal of the improvement of the human race, and the 
embellishment of human life. To that end, all the 
powers of the human race put forth their blossoms. 
Guided by this lofty view, Hcnrder searched the depths 
of the humm wnd, followed out all the bearings of pri» 
vate life, of manners, of education, of states, of reli- 
gions, of sciences and arts; the history of institutions, 
of nations, and of the whole human race ; and showed 
the same tendency, the one identical principle of lifo 
extending thrcmgh them all. Every individual object 
was considered by bim only as a member of the whole. 
His numerous firagmentary writings were always more 
occupied with pointing out the connection than the 
separation of the single phenomena of human life. 

Among the writings in which he takes that which 
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b of universal iuterett to man, without rc^^ard to par* 
Itettlar natiottB, for the aubjeoi of bis ooandctalioo, 
next to the ** Ideas/' the Metacritieiaoi " is chieflj 
distlngtiisbed for philosophy, and Calliope" for 

iBSthetics. His works on the Bible, on poliiics, on 
education and manners, upon which his numerous 
essays and fragments are employed, are circumscribed 
within narrower cireiea of dascussioiu In the Ai^kratUa 
he has felt himself inpelled lo devote Aipeoial rttetttion 
to modern history, sinee he» too, is a child of the pres- 
ent age. All these works are distinguished both by the 
truth and clearness with which the subjects are brought 
at ODce before us, and particularly by the iact that they 
are never solitary efforts, never leave an nnsli s fi ed feel- 
ing behind, but always relhr to a great and harsaonians 
view of the world, and make us see the whole in single 
parts, just as they, when united, form, at length, the 
whole. 

Herder's 84blime genius, however^ did not limit 
itself to tracing out . the dovelopMnt of the po wew 
^ the sonl as they lie- in individual men, to the 
nooiplete Ibraiation of the flower to which tiiese 

individuals may bring them. He rather discovered 
that a still higher development will be attained in the 
variety of natures, both of nations and of individuala. 
In this, he thought, consisted the highest and last form 
to which the course of "human pvogreas wae snhnecAod , 
nd, therefore, the just apprecisftien of tMs was the 
crowning glory of his system. In nationality, Herder 
recognized the cradle of a still higher culture than 
could possibly be attained by men themselves ; but 
the CTftdle of the highest culture was» he thought, the 
variety of human nature. As he placed the moral 
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wotld of mnkind. abore nature, so he placed the 
oivitiae4 and polished nation above the nide, and- the 
man of genius above the ordinary man. Thw highest 

view, however, stood in the most intimate connection 
with his entire system ; and he unfolded the spirit of 
nations only for its important bearing upon the qpirit of 
mankind and the world, and the qpirit of great geninsei 
only, with relation to all of them together. - 

To thb last view we are indebted for his noblest 
works, and for the noblest part of all of them. With a 
warmth of feeling, such as is possible only in Germany, 
and which bis eiiample has made a conscious will and a 
law to- the Germans, he penetrated the pecnfiar chaiw 
acter, both of the Germtes and of every foreign 
nation, and of their men of genius, and showed ho^ 
the most friigrant flowers of all nobleness and beauty 
have blossomed among: them. Out of all these flowers 
he wreaths a sacred garland for the genius of human* 
kjr, and deserved htmsdf to be reverenced as its worthi* 
est priest. Far from , all the vanity of attriboting 
speeisl hener to the German nation, he secUnred to 
it, unconscioiusly, the greatest — for by his own 
great example he showed that the German spirit was 
capable of receiving the broadest and ijaosi comprehen- 
sive enlture. As in varioas parts of his " Ideas" and 
olber woffks^ he bait repreeented the spirit of natiomi 
under the IbnnB it hae assumed in tiwir history and' 
institutions, always whh reference to their progress to- 
wards the noble and the beautiful, towards humanity, 
generally, it seemed, also, to his correct judgment, an 
object worthy of speeial regard, to conjure up this spirit 
in the poetry of nations. Hence he collected the 

Voices of the Nations," one of his noblest works. 
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where he brought together the most beautiful and char- 
•Cteriatic popular songs, from all quarters of the world, 
mto a great aong-book of mankiod. The lofty spirit of 
duB oollectioDy and, again, the rich variety and map- 
Tdlons beauty of the parts, did not fail of their 
effect. After this, a higher importance was attributed 
to poetry, by and for itself, and its relation to popular 
life ; or rather it has been recognized in poetry and un- 
folded from it. Since then, an animated intercourse 
between living minds and the dead has been extended 
over the whole earth. We have explored all naUons, aU 
ages, and brought up the hidden treasures which Herder 
had marked with fire. From the far India, Persia, 
Arabia; from the Finnic and Sclavonian north; from 
Scandinavia, Scotland, Eogland; from Spain; even 
from the New World, the gold of poetry, under Heiw 
der's guidance, has been piled up in an evei^4ncrea8ing 
hoard in German literature. 

But we ought to have been content to furnish the 
eye with the works of foreign nations and other ages 
for ei^yment and instruction, without attempting to 
imitate thent We ought at least to have had taale 
enough. to seek the beauty of every national poetry 
where it is distinguished from others; and then we 
should not have fallen into the ridiculous passion 
for imitation which degraded the German poet, not 
only to a soulless puppet, on which a foraign garment 
was hung, but eten to a har]eq|uin« who had to wear 
the colorB of all nations together. 
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